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As thou knoweſt not what is. ah way af the ſpirit, nor bow 
the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child: 
even ſo thou knoweſt not the works Y 9 Ho ma- 
beth all ebings. ECCL, xi. 5 
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pembroke and Montgomery, | 


Baron HERBERT of Cardiff, Lord Ross 
of Kendal, Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, 
St Quintin, and Shurland; Lord Pre- 
ſident of his Majeſty's Moſt Honour- 
able Privy-council, and Lord Lieute- 


nant of the county of Wilts, and of 
South Wales. 


My Lonp, 


His treatiſe, hich is grown up under 
your Lordſhip's eye, and has ventured- 
into the world by your order, does now, by a 
natural kind of right, come to your Lordſhin- 
for that protection, which you ſeveral years 
ſince promiſed it. It is not that I think any 
name, how great ſoever, ſct at the beginning 

of a book, will be able to cover the faults. 
that are to be found in it. Things in print 
muſt ſtand and fall by their own "worth, or 


the reader's fancy. But there being nothing 


more to be deſired for truth, than a fair un- 
prejudiced hearing, nobody is more likely, 
to procure me that, than your Lordſhip, who 
are allowed to have got ſo intimate an ac- 
| 8 quaintance 


N AW. D E D 1 c A T I 0) N. L 
_ quaintance with her, in her more 3 re- 
ceäeſſes. Your Lordſhip is known to have ſo | 
[far advanced your ſpeculations in the moſt Þ? 
abſtract and general knowledge of things, 
| beyond the ordinary reach, or common me- 
[/  thods, that your allowance and approbation 
I of the deſign of this treatiſe, will at leaſt pre: 
ſerve it from being condemned without read. 
ing; and will prevail to have thoſe parts a 
I | little weighed, which might otherwiſe, per- 
B haps, be thought to deſerve ne conſideration, 
for being ſomewhat out of the common road, 
The imputation of novelty is a terrible charge 
amongſt thoſe who judge of mens heads, as 
they do of their perukes, by the faſhionz 2} 
and can allow none to be right, but the re- 'Y 


ceived doctrines, Truth ſcar ce ever yet car- 
ried it by vote any where at its firſt appear- 
ance: new opinions are always ſuſpected,. 
and uſually oppoſed, without any other re- 
ſon, but becauſe they are not already com- 
mon. But truth, like gold, is not the leſs | 
ſo for being newly brought out of the mine. 
Its trial and examination muſt give it price, 
and not any antique. faſhion : and though it 
be not yet current by the public ſtamp ; yet 
it may, for all that, be as old as nature, and 
is certainly not the leſs genuine, Your | 
"Lordſhip can give great and convincing in- 
_ ſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige 
the public with ſome of thoſe large and com- 
Prehenſive diſcoveries you have made of 
truths 
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teuths kithwrea: unknown, unleſs to ie 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been 
pleaſed not wholly to conceal them. I his- 
alone were a ſufficient reaſon, were there no- 
other, why I ſhould dedicate this Essav to 
your Lordſhip; and its having ſome little 
correſpondence with ſome parts of that nobler 
and vaſt ſyſtem of the ſciences your Lordſhip. 
has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a 
draught of, I think it glory enough, if your 
| Lordſhip permit me.to boaſt, that here =: 
there I have fallen into ſome thoughts not- 
wholly different from yours. If your Lord- 
| ſhip think fit, that, by your encouragement, . 
2 this ſhould appear in the word, I hope it may 
4 be a reaſon, ſome time or-other, to lead your 
” Lordſhip farther ; and you will allow me. 
to ſay, that you give the world an earneſt. 
of ſomething, that, if they can bear with. 
this, will be truly worth their expectation. .. 
This, my Lord, ſhews what a preſent I here. 
make to your Lordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor 
man does to his rich and great neighbour, by 
whom the baſket of flowers, or fruit, is not 
ill taken, though he has more plenty of his. 
own growth, and in much greater perfection. 
Worthleſs things receive a value, when they 
are made the offerings of reſpect, eſteem, and 
gratitude : theſe you have given me ſo migb- 
tp and peculiar reaſons to have, in the high- 
eſt degree, for your Lordſhip, that if they 
can add a Price to what they go along with, 
1 1  Proportionable | 
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proportionable to their own greatneſs, I can 
with confidence brag, 1 here make your 
Lordſhip the richeſt preſent you ever received. 
This I am ſute, I am under the greateſt obli- 
gition to ſeek all occaſions to acknowledge a 
long train of favours I have received from 


DEDICATION. 


your Lordſhip favours, though great and 


Important in themſelves, yet made much 


more ſo by the forwardngſs, concern, and 


Kindneſs, and other obliging circumſtan- 


ces, that never failed to accompany them. 


To all this, you are pleaſed to add that 
which gives yet more weight and reliſh to all 

the reſt: you vouchſafe to continue me in 
ſome degrees of your eſteem, and allow me a 


place in your good thoughts; I had almoſt 
ſaid friendſhip. This, my Lord, your words 
and actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all occa- 
ſions, even to others when! am abſent, that 
it is not vanity in me to mention what every 
body knows; but it would be want of good 


manners, not to acknowledge what ſo many 


are witneſſes of, and every day tell me, lam | 


indebted to your Lordſhip for. I wiſh they 
could as eaſily aſſiſt my gratitude, as they 


convince me of the great and growing en- 


10 gagements it has to your Lordſhip. This I 


am ſure, I ſhall write of the UnpexsTanD- 
ING without having any, if I were not ex- 


tremely ſenſible of them, and did not lay 


hold on this opportunity to teſtify to the 
%%%*ͤöͤ On 3 EDT "38. oe 
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world, how much I am obliged to be, and 
how much 1 am, ä 


* 


Mt” 
Ya Lordfhip's ; 


3 | Moſt bumble, and 
DossET-Coukr, | 
May 24. 1689. 


Moſt obedient ſervant, 


Jonun Lock E. 
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3 Hes put into thy hands, what has been the averſion 
4 of ſome of my idle and heavy hours : if it has the 
god luck to prove ſo of any of thine, and. thou haſt but 


alf fo much pleaſure in reading, as I had in writing it, 


_ thou will as little think thy money, as I do my pains, iil 
beflrwed, Miſtake not this, for a commendation of my 


work ; nor conclude, becauſe I was plenſed with the do- 


ing of it, that therefore I am fond'y taken with it now 


STANDING, Who does not know, that as it is the moſt 
elevated faculty of the foul, ſo it is employed with a 


it is done. He that hawks at larks and ſparrows, has 


m9 leſs ſport, though a much leſs conſiderable quarry, 


than he that flies at nobler game: and he is little ac- 
gquainted with the ſubjedt of this treatiſe, the UN DER- 


greater and more conſtant delight, than any of the other. 


15 ſearches after truth are a fort of hawking and hunt- 


ing, wherein the very purſuit mates a great part of the 


' pleaſure. Every ſtep the mind takes in its progreſs to- 
wards knowledge, makes ſome diſcovery, which is not 
only new, but the beſt too, for the time at leaſt, 


For the underſtanding, like the eye, judging of objects 


enly by its own fight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it 


diſcovers, having leſs regret for what has eſcaped it, be- 


cauſe it is unknown, Thus he who has raiſed himſelf 


above the alms- baſket, and not content to live lazily on 


ſcraps of begged opinions, jets his own thoughts an 


work 2 
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work, to find and gms trubt, will (whatever he lights 
on) not miſs the hunter's ſatisfa#tion ; every moment of 

his purſuit wilt reward his pains with ſome delight, and 
he will have reaſon to think his time not ill ſpent, even 
when he cannot much boaſt of any great acquiſition. 
This, reader, is the entertainment of theſe who. let 
looſe their own thoughts, and follow them in writing z 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford 
thee an opportunity of the lite diverſion, if thou wilt 

make nſe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to them 
if they are thy own, that I refer myfelf : but if they are 
taken upon truſt from others, it is no great matter what _ 
they are, they not following truth, but Jos meaner conſis 
aeration : and it is not worth while to be concerned, 
what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or thinks only as he is 
directed by another. 4 thou fudgeſt for thyſelf, I know 
thou wilt judge candidly ; and then I ſhall not be harmed 


3 or offended, whatever be thy cenſure. For though it be 


certain, that there is nothing in this treatiſe, of the truth 
whereof I am not fully perſuaded ; yet I confid:r myſelf 
as liable to miſtates, as Fcan think thee ; and know, that 
this book muft ſtand or fall with thee, not by any opinion 
I have of it, but by thy own, If thou findeſt little in it 
new or inſtructive to thee, thou art not to blame me for 
tit. It was not meant for thoſe that had already maſtered 
this ſubjet, and made a thorough acquaintance with 
their own underſtandings; but for my own infor mation, 
and the ſatisfattion of a few friends, who acknowledged 
themſelves not to have en conſidered it. Mere it 
fit to trouble thee with the 5 ory of this Ess AY, 1 
ſhould tell thee, that five or fix 33 meeting at ny 
chamber, and diſcourſing on a ſubject very remote from 
this, found themſelves quickly at a fand, by the difficul- 
ties that roſe on every fide, After we had a while puz- 
 =led ourſelves, without coming any nearer a reſolution of 
thoſe doubts which perplexed ws, it came into my thoughts, 
that we took a wrong courſe ; and that, before we ſet 
ourſelves upon inquiries of that nature, it was neceſſary- 
to examine our own abilities, and ſee what objects our 
rp underſtandings. 
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underſtandings were, or were not fitted to deal with. 
This I propoſed to the company, who all readily aſſented; 
and thereupon it was agreed, that this ſhould. be our firſt 
inquiry, Some haſty, and undi geſted thoughts. on a ſubject 
I had never before conſidered, which 1 ſet down againſt 
our next meeting, gave the firſt entrance into this diſ= 
courſe, which, having been thus begun by chance was 
continued by entreaty; written by incoherent parcels ;. 
and, after long intervals of neglecs, reſumed again, as 
my humour on occafzons permitted ; and at laſt, in a retires | 
ment, where an attendance on my health gave me leiſure, | 
it was brought into that order thou now ſeeſt it 


This diſcontinued way of writing may have occaſioned, 


beſides others, two contrary faults, viz. that too little © 
and too much may be ſaid in it, If thou findeſt any, + 


thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I have writ 


gives thee any deſire, that I ſhould have gone farther: 
| if it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the ſubjeft ;. © 
Vor when I fr ft put pen to paper, I thought all I ſhauld 
baue to ſay on this matter, would have been contained in 
one ſheet of paper; but the farther I went, the larger 
 Projpett I had : new diſcoveries led me ſtill on, and ſq it 
grew inſenſibly to the bulk it now appears in. I will not 
deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced ta a narrower com- 
| Haſs than it is; and that ſome parts of it might be con- 
tracted; the way it has been writ in, by catches, and 
many long intervals. of interruption, being apt to cauſe 
ſome repetitions. But to confeſs the truth, Jam now too 
lazy, or too buſy to mate it ſhorter, VVT 
I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 
reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a fault, 
' ſo apt to diſguſt. the moſt judicious, who are.always the 
niceſt readers, But they who know ſloth is apt to content 


itſelf with any excuſe, wiil pardon me, if nune. has pre- 


vailed on me, where, I think, I have a very good one. 
I will not therefore allege in my defence, that the ſame. 
notion, having different reſpefts, may be convenient or. 
 meceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral parts of the ſame _ 
diſcourſe; and that ſo it has happened in many parts of \, 


this: 


©. 
i 


this : but waving that, I. ſhall frankly avow, that I hade 
ametimes Hwelt long upon the ſame argument, and ex- 
preſſed it different ways, with a quite different diſign. 
I pretend not to publiſh this efſay for the information of 
men of large thoughts and quick apprehenſions; to ſuch 

= maſters of knowledge, I profeſs myſelf a ſcholar, and 


therefore warn them beforchand not to expect any thing 


Here, but what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe thoughts, 
z fitted to men of my own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it will | 
not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains to make 

plain and familiar to their thoughts ſome truths, which 
eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abſtracineſs of the ideas 
themſelves, might render difficult. Some objects had need 
be turned on every 1 5 and when the notion is new, ar 
I confeſs ſome of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary 
road, as I ſuſpect they will appear to others, it is not one 


ſimple view of it that will gain it admittance into every © 


underſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting 
impreſſion. There are few, I believe, who have not ob- 
ſerved in themſelves or others, that what in one way of 
propoſing vas very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it 
has made wery clear and intelligible: though afterward 
the mind found little difference in the phraſes, and won- 
dered why one failed to be underſtood more than the other, 
But every thing does not hit alike upon every man's ima- 
gination. We have our underſtandings no leſs different, 
than our palates ; and he that thinks the ſame truth ſhall 
be equally reliſbed by every one in the ſame dreſs, may as 
well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of cookery : 
the meat may be the ſame, and the nouriſhment good, 
3 yet every one not be able to receive it with that ſeaſon- 
ing; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you will 


* bhave it go down with ſome, even of ſtrong conſlitutions. | 


The truth is, thoſe who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed © 
me, for this reaſon, to publiſh it as it is: and ſince 
have been brought to let it go abroad, I defire it ſhould 
be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the pains to read 
it, I have ſo little aſfection to be in print, that if 
3 were not flattered, this efſay might be of ſome uf fo. 
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others, as 7 think it * been to me; 1 ſhould have con- g 


fined it to the view of fome friends, who gave the firſt 
occaſion to it. My appearing therefore in print, being on 1 
purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to 1 
make what I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible. to all 40% 
forts of readers, as I can. And I had much rather the Na 
ſpeculative and -quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my being mu 
in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accu= age 
| Nlomed to abftra#t ſpeculations, or prepaſſeſſed with dif- ger 
ferent notions, ſhould m Hale, or not OS. . 18 
meaning. GS TY 
It will poſſibly be 3 ed as a 2 piece of vanity or + 
inſelence in me, to pretend to inſiruct this our knowing JA 
age, it amnunting to little leſs, when I own, that I pu- e 
 vliſh this eſſay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. But nua 
if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who with J 
a feigned modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they them. 15% 
ſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of vanity or 13 
f inſolence, to publiſh a book fer any other end; and he j; 
fails very much of that reſpee? he owes to the public, who * un 
Prints, and conſequently expefts men ſhould read that, an 
wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with, any thing of ſp. 
- wſeto themſelves or others: and fhould nothing elſe be found 3 my 
allowable in this treatiſe, yet my deſign will nat ceaſe to | hi; 
be ſo ; and the goodneſs of my intention ought to be ſome to 
' excuſe for the worthleſſneſs of my preſent. It is that t. 
chiefly which ſecures me from the fear of cenſure, which or 
I expect nat to eſcape more than better writers. Mens ig 
Principles, nations, and reliſhes are ſo different, that up 
it is hard to find a book which pleaſes or di [iſpleaſes al! po 
men. I acknowledge the age we live in is not the leaſh * gr 
: 12 and therefore not the maſt eaſy to be ſatisfied. * mw 
if I have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet nobody ought to an 
be offended with me. I plainly tell all my readers, except \ yh 
22%. a dozen, this treatiſe was not at firſt intended for Pot 
them; and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be it 
„ that number. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, | 
and rail at-it, he may do it ſecurely: 4 or I ſhall find | cu 
| on better ay of ſpending my im, an in 7. uch 2 1 


f 
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of converſation. I ſhall always have the ſatisfuction to 
have aimed ſincerely at truth and uſefulneſs, thiugh in 
one of the meaneſi ways. The commonwealth of learning 
is not at this time without maſter-builders, whoſe mighty. 
deſigns, in advancing the ſciences, will leave laſting | 
monuments to the admiration of poſterity : but every one 
muſt not hope 1d be a Boyle, or a Sydenham and ir an 
age that produces ſuch maſters, as the great — Huy. 
genius, and the incomparable Mr Newton, with ſome 
other of that ſtrain, it is ambition enough to be employed 
as an under labourer in clearing the ground a little, and 
removing ſome of the rubbiſh that lies in the way to know- 
edge; which certainly had been very much more advan- 
ced in the world, i the endeavours of ingenious and 
induftrious men had not been much cumbered with the 
learned, but frivolous uſe of uncouth, affeHed, or unin- 
telligible terms introduced into the ſciences, and there 
made an art of to that degree, that philoſophy, which is 
nothing but the true knowledge of things, was thought 
unfit, or incapable to be brought into well-bred company, 
and polite converſation. Vague and injign:ficant forms of 
I ſpeech, and abuſe of language, have ſ long paſſed for 
myſteries of ſcience ; and hard or miſapplied words, with 
little or na meaning, have, by preſcription, ſuch a right 
to be miſtaken for deep learning, and height of ſpeculation, 
that it will not be eaſy to perſuade, either thoſe who ſpeak, 
or thoſe who hear them, that they gre but the covers of 
ignorance, and hinderance of true ito! %s 
upon the ſanfiuary of vanity and igitfanc ii be, I ſup- 
poſe, ſome ſervice'to human under/l#hding "0 / few 


book dwelt long on this ſubjeft, and endeavoured tonale 
it ſo plain, that neither the inveteraten;gf the N 
chief, nor the prevalency of the faſhion, ſhith.be any x- 
cuſe for thoſe who will not take care about the meaning 
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of their own words, and will net fuer the 4 gnificancy of 


their expreſſions to be inquired into. 
T have been told, that a ort epitome of this treatiſe, 


which was printed 1688, was by jome cor. demned without 
reading, becauſe innate ideas were denled in it; they t 
_ baſtily concluding, that if innate ideas were not ſuppoſed, 
tere would be little left, either of the noten or proof of 
5 ſpirits. If any one take the like offence at 15 e entrance of | 
this trealiſe, I ſhall difire him to read it through; and 
then I hope he will 2 convinced, that the taking away 
_ falſe foundations, is not to the prejudice, but advantage 


of truth ; which is never injured or endangered ſo much, 


as when mixed with, or built on, falſehood. In the 2 
cond edition, I added, as follotoetul- | 
The bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of 
this fecond edition, winch he has premiſed, by the correct. 
nes of it ſhall make amends for the many faults commit. 


ted in the former. He dejires too, that it ſhould be 


known ti at it has one whole new chapter concerning iden- 
tity, and many additions and amendments in other places. 


_ Theſe, I muſt inform my reader, are not all new matter, 
but majt of them either farther confirmation of what 1 had | 


aid, or explications, to prevent others being miſtaken in 


"the fuſe of what was formerly printed, and not any da- 
rialion in me from it; I muſt only N the alterations 
1 «ve made in book ii. chap. 21. 


What I had there writ concerning liberty 1 the 


will, I thought deſerved as accurate a view, as I was 


cafe ble of : thoſe ſubjects having in all ages exerciſed 


; th learned part of the world, with queſtions and diffi- 
culties, that have ot a litle perpiexed morality and divi- 
nity ; thoſe parts of knowledge that men are moſt con- 
\ cerned to be clear in Upon a cliſer inſpection int the 
working of mens mnds, and a jiritier examination of 
thoſe motives and views they are turned by, I have found 
reaſon ſemewhat to alter the thoughts I formerly had con- 
cernimg that which gives the laſt determination to the 


well in all voluntary actions. This I cannot forbear to 


: acknowledge to the world with as much 2 and rea- 


di neſs, 
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OY as I at firft publiſhed what then ſeemed to me 10 
be right, thinking myſelf more concerned to quit and res 
 nounce any opinion of my own, than oppiſe that of an 
_ ther, when truth appears again/t it; for it is truth 
alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome to me, 
when or from whence ſoever it comes, 
But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to ſen @ any . 
nion I have, or to recede from any thing I have writ, up- 
on the firſt evidence of any errour in it; yet this J 1 
own, that I have not had the good luck to receive any light 
from thoſe exceptions I have met with in print again/t ary 
part of my boot; nor have, from any thing bas been ur - 
ged againſt it, found reaſon to alter my ſenſe, in any of 
the points havz been queſtioned. Il hether the ſubject I 
| have in hand requires often more thought and attenticn 
than curſory readers, at leaft ſuch as are prepaſſeſſed, are 
willing to allow ; or whether any obſcurity in my exprej= 
ſions caſts a chud over it, and theſe notions are made dif 
ficult to others apprehenſin i in my way of treating them 
foit is, that my meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, an? 
LT have not the good luck to be every where rightly he,. 
 ftard. There are fo many inflances of this, that I think 
a juſtice to my reader and myſelf, to conclude, that either 
my book is plainly enough written to be rightly under{lood 
by thoſe who peruſe it with that attention and wndifje- > 
rency, which every one, who will give himſelf tle 
Pains to read, ought to employ in reading; or elle, 
that I have 1rit mine ſo »bſcurely, that it is in vain 
#9 go about to mend it. I hich-cver of theſe be that 
truth, it is myſelf only am affected thereby, and there 
Jore: all be far from troubling my reader with 
what I think might be ſaid, In arſe: er to thoſe ſeveral 
_ avjeftions I have. met <vith, to paſſages here and there 
/ my boo; fince I perſuade myſelf, that he who thinks 
them of moment enough to be concerned, whether f y 
are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that wrat is 
faid, is either not well founded, or elje net contrary to 
my doftrine, when J 672d iy opp? er come 2 both to be well 
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Fany, careful that none of their good thoughts He] 
be Jaſt, have publiſhed their cenſures of my Eſſay, with _ 
this honour done to it, that they will nat ſuffer it to be 
an Eſſay; I leave it to the public to value the obligation 
they have ie their critical pens, and ſhall not waſte my. 
reader's time in ſo idle or ill-natured an employment of 
mine, as to leſſen the ſatisfafiion any one has in himſelf; 
or gives to others in jo haſty a confutation ef what I have 
 goratten, I TU OTOL 8 . PTS: 
Tue bookſellers. preparing for the fourth edition of my 
Egan, gave me notice of tt, that I might, if I had lei- 
fare, make any additions or alterations T fhuuld think fit. 
 Whereupon I thought it cenvenient io advertiſe the read- 
er, that, beſides ſeveral corrections I had made here and 
there, there was one alteration which it was neceſſary to 
mention, becauſe it ran through the whole book, and ts of 
conſequence to be rightly under/ivad, I hat I thereupon 
a V os 
Clear. and diſtin ideas are terms, whech, thaugh 
1 Familiar and frequent in mens mouths, I have reaſon to 
lſ'''  wrhink every one, who uſes, does not perfectly underfland. 
| 0 And poſſibly it is but here and there one, who gives him- 
peel the trouble to conſider them fo far as to know what 
he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them : ] have there- 
fore in moſt places choſe to gut determinate or determi- 
ned, inſtead of clear and diſtin, as more likely to di- 
14 rec mens thoughts to my meaning in this matter. By 
1 thoſe denominations, I mean ſome object in the mind, and 
BY conſequently determined, i. e. part as it is there ſeen 
and perceived to be, This, I think, may fitly be called a 
_ determinate r determined idea, when ſuch as it is at 
any time objectively in the mind, and ſo determined there, 
Fil it is annexed, and without variation determined to a 
lame or articulate ſound, which is to be fleadily the en 
/ that very ſame object of the mind, or determinate idea, 
Ft To explain this a little more particularly. By deter- 
miminate, when * to a ſimple idea, I mean that ſim- 
ple appearance Whi 


ich the mind has in its view, or per- 
ceives in itſelf, when that idea is ſaid to be int « by 
| 55 eee | determinate, 


- 
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determinate, when applied to a complex idea, I mean 
ſuch an ong as conſſſis of a determinate number of certain 
[imple or lels complex ideas, joined in ſuch a proportion 
| and ſituation, as the mind has before Its View, and fers 
in itjelf when that idea is preſent in it, or fhowld le pre- 
ſent in it, when a man gives a name to it : I ſay ſhould 
be; becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who 
15 fo car qd of his language, as to uſe no word, till he 
views in his mind the preciſe determined idea, which be 
reſolves to make it the fign of. The want of this, is the 
cauſe of no ſmall pooch ity and confuſ lon in mens . 5 
and diſcourſes. 
I know there are not ech enough in 2 language, 
to anſwer all the variety of ideas that enter into men 5 
diſcourſes and reaſonings. But this hinders not, but that 
when any one uſes any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea, which he mates it the ſign of, and to 
which he ſhould keep it fleadily annexed, during that pre- 
fe nt diſcourſe, here he does not, or cannot do this, He. 
in vain pretends to clear or diſtinct ideas: 1 is plain 
Vis are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing 
but obſcurity and confuſion, where ſuch terms are 
made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe deter miration. 
pon this ground I have thought determined ideas a 
Tay ef ſpeaking leſs liable to miftake,. than clear and diſ- 
rinct : and where men have got ſuch determined ideas 
F all that they reajon, inquire, or argue about, they 
will find a great part of their doubts and diſputes at au 
end, The greateſt part of the queſions and contreverſies 
that ber plex mankind, defending on the doubtful and 
uncertain uſe of wor ds, or, which is the ſame, undeter - 
mined ideas, which they are made to ſtand for; I he 
made choice of theſe terms to ſignify, 1. Scine in mediate 
object of the mind, which it perceives and has before it, 
_ aiftin&t from the found it ufes as a ſign Fit. 2 Tt 
this idea, thus determined, i. e. which the mind has in: 
itſelf, and knows, and ſees there, be determined without 
æny change to that name, and that name determined to 
that 2 idea. "If men had 4 determined ideas in 
4 . 
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their i ingui ries and gi 22 rſes , they would both diſcern 
bow far their own inquiries and diſcourſes went, and 


avoid the greateſt part of the diſputes and wrangli ngs they 
have with others. 


Beſides. this, the bookſeller * will think it neceſſary 1 
Gould advertiſe the reader, that there is an addition of 
two chapters whally new; the one of the Aſſociation of 
Ideas, the other of Enthuſiafin, Theſe, with ſome o- 
ther larger additions, never before printed, be has engaged 
20 print by themſelves after the ſame manner, and for the 
ſame purpoſe, as was 24 when 11 Eſſay had the fe- 
cond impreſſion. 
In the fixth edition Here is very itt added or alter. 
ed; the greateſt part of what is new, is contained in the 
twenty. firft chapter of the ſecond book, which any one, if 
be thinks it worth while, may, with a very little la- 
i bar, * be into the margin of the former edition, 
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Tue introduction. 
Seer. | 
1. An inquiry into the anderftanding, pleaſant and uſes 
ful. 1 
2. Deſign. 
Method. 


4. Uſeful to know the extent of our comprehenſion. 
5. Our capacity proportioned to our fate. and con 
cerns, to diſcover things uſeful to us. 
6. Knowing the extent of our capacities, ill hinder 
As from uſeleſs curioſity, ſcepciciſm, and idleneſe. 
7, Occaſion of this eſtay. | 
8. What idea flands for. 
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1. The way 1 own how we come by any 8 
ſufficient to prove it nct innate. 
2. General aſſent, the great argument. 

3. Univerſal conſent proves nothing innate, 

4. What is, is; and, It is empoſſe 215 for the fame 

thing to be, and not 10 be, not univerſal] * 

aſſented to. 

5. Not on the mind naturally imprinted, becauſe 
8 not known to children, idiots, &c. 5 
6. 7. That men know them when they. come to the 
-” uſe of reaſon, anſwered. | 

8. If reaſon diſcovered them, chat would not prove 
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24. If coming to the uſe of reaſon were the-time of 

heir diſcovery, it would not prove them innate, 

15. 16, The ſteps by which the mind attains ſeveral 
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ved, as the forementioned ſpeculative maxims. 
2. Faith and juſtice not owned as principles by 
all men. ; 0 
3. O2). Though men deny them 3 in their practice, 
yet they admit them i in their thoughts, | an- 
ſwered. | 
4. Moral rules nord a proof; ergo, not innate. 
1 Inſtance in keeping compacts. 
6. Virtue b nerally approved, not becauſe in- 
pate, Dub becauſe profitable, ox 
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7. Mens actions convince us, that the Als of vir- 


tue 15 not their internal principle. 
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| ſwered. 
21. Contrary principles in the world. 


22.—26. How men commonly come by their principles, 


27. e muſt be examined. 
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Other conſiderations about innate principles, bo th hau. 


lative and practical. 


Secr. 


1. Principles not innate, unleſs their ideas be i in- 
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2. 3. Ideas, epecially thoſe belonging to principles, 
not born with children. 
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6. Whole and part, not innate ideas. 
7. Idea of worthip, not innate. 
8.—11. Idea of Gon, not innate. e 
12. Suitable to God's goodneſs, that all men 


ſhould have an idea of him, therefore natu- 


rally imprinted by him; anſwered. 
13 —16. Ideas of Gop, various in different men. 
7. If the idea of Gop be not innate, no other 
Fan be ſuppoſed innate. | 
| 18. Idea of ſubſtauce, not innate. 
19. No propoſitions can be innate, ſince no ideas 
are innate. 
20. No ideas are remembered, till after they have 
been introduced, | 
1. Principles not mane; becauſe of little vſe, or 
little — 
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22 Difference of mens diſcoveries depends upon 


the different application of their f:culties, 
23. Men muſt think and know for themſelves, 


24. Whence the opiggbn of innate principles, | 
| 25. Concluſion. 


BOOK n. 


Of lob RA. 
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07 ideas in general 


1. Idea is the object of thinking. 

2. All ideas come from ſenſation or reflection. 
3. The objects of ſenſation, one ſource of ideas. 
4. The operations of our minds, the other ſource 

of them. 
5. All our ideas are of the one or the other of theſe, 
6. Obſervab! 'e in children. 
7. Men are differently furniſhed with theſs, accord- 
| ing to the different objects they converſe with. 
8. Ideas of reflection later, becauſe they need at- 
tention. 

9. The foul begins to have ideas, when it begins 

to percetve. 


10. The toul thinks not always; for this wants 


proofs. 


11. Itis not always conſcious of it. 


12. If a ſleeping man thinks without knowing it, 

the ſleening end waking man are two pertons. 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that fleep without 
dreaming, that they think. 


14. That men dream without remembering i it, in 


vain urged. 


15. Upon this hypotheſis, the Wanne of a leep- 


ing man ought to be moſt rational. 

16. On this hypothetis the ſou] muſt have ideas not 
derived from ſenſation or reflection, of which 
there is no appfarauce. | 

17. If I chink when I know it not, nobody elſe 
can know it, 


18. How 
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18. How knows any one that the ſoul always 


Sz er. 


thinks? for, if it be not a ſelf. evident pro- 
poſition, it needs proof. 


19. That a man ſhould be buſy in thinking, and 
| yet not retain it the next moment, very im- 


probable, 


20.73. No ideas but from ſenfation or r refletion, evi 


dent, if we obſerve children. 
24. The original-of all our knowledge. 


25 In the reception of ſimple ideas, the under- - 


landing i is moſt of all Peſive. 


CHAP. Il, 
Of ſimple ideas, 


I, Uncompounded appearances. 
5 3. The mind can neither make nor deſtroy them, 


Seer. 
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1. As colours of ſeeing, ſounds of hexring. 
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1. We receive this idea from touch. 
2. Solidity fills ſpace. 
3.5 Diſtinct from ſpace. 


From hardneſs. : 


On ſolidity une impulle, rfiflnce and pro- i 


truſion. 


6. What it is. 
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Of ſong ideas by more than one ſenſe. 
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2 t: 
. Are the operations of the mind about its other 


ideas? 
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bare from reflection. 
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vable.. . 
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E percepti on. 
Ser. | 4 
It is the firſt ſimple idea of eefleBing'- 
5; WE Perception is only when the mind receives the 
impreſſion. | 
5. 6. Children, though they "Wb ideas in the womb, 5 


hae none innate. 7 Ty 
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CHAP. I 


Tas INTRODUCTION. 


= An inquiry into the ndirflunding, pleaſant on 
uſeful, § 2. Deſign. Y 3. Method. & 4. Uſeful to 
know the extent of our comprehenſion. J 5. Our ca- 
pacity ſuited to our fate and concerns, & 6. Know- 

ledge of our capacity a cure of ſcepticiſm and idle- 
eſs. N 7. Occaſion 15 thts . 8 I bat idea 


INCE it is hi UNDERSTANDING that ſets 
man above the reſt of ſenſible beings, and 
gives him all the advantage and dominion 
5 which he has over them; it is certainly a 
ſubject, even for its nobleneſs, worth our labour 
to inquire into. The underſtanding, like the eye, 
whilſt it makes us ſee and perceive all other 
things, takes no notice of itſelf; and it requires 
art and pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and make it its 

own object. But whatever be the difficulties that 
lie in the way of this inquiry, whatever it be that 
keeps us ſo much in the dark ourſelves; ſure 1 
am, that all the licht we can let in upon upon our 

own minds, all the acquamtance we can make 
with our own underſtandings, will not only be 
very pleaſant, bur bring us great advantage in di- 


Vor.1l, 1 A recting 
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recting our thoughts i in the ſearch of other things. 


§2. This. therefore, being my PuRPoss, to 


zinquire into the original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge; together with the grounds and 
degrees of belief, opinion, and affent ; I ſhall not 
at preſent meddle with the phyſical conſideration of 
the mind; or trouble myſelf to examine, wherein 


Its eſſence conſiſts, or by what motions of our 


ſpirits, or alteration of our bodies, we come to have 


any ſenſation by our organs, or any ideas in our 


underſtandings ; and whether thoſe ideas do in 
their formation, any or all of them, depend on 
matter or no: theſe are ſpeculations, which, how- 


ever curious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as 


lying out of my way, in the defign I am now up- 
on. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent purpoſe, to con- 
ider the diſcerning faculties of a man, as they are 
employed about the objects which they have to do 
Vith: and I ſhall imagine I have not wholly miſ- 
employed myſelf in the thoughts I ſhall have on 
_ this occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain method, 
| ÞT can give any account of the ways whereby our 
_ underſtandings come to attain thoſe notions of 
things we have, and can ſet down any meaſures of 
the certainty of our knowledge, or the grounds of 


thoſe perſuaſions, which are to be found amongſt 


men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradic- 


tory ; and yet aſſerted ſomewhere or other with 


ſuch "affurance and confidence, that he that ſhall 
take a view of the opinions of mankind, obſerve 
their oppoſition, and at the ſame time conſider the 
ſondneſs and devotion wherewith they are em- 
braced ; the reſolution and eagerneſs wherewith | 
they are maintained, may perhaps have reaſon to | 
ſuſpect, that either thefe is no ſuch thing as truth | 
at all, or that mankind hath no ſufficient means to 


attain a certain knowledge of it. 
$ 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch © out 
the bounds between opinion and knowledge ; and 
| examine 
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examine by what meaſures, in things whereof we 
have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate 
our aſſent, and moderate our perſuaſions. in or- 
der whereunto, I ſhall purſue this following ma- 
thod. 

I. I ſhall inquire into the eigne! of thoſe ideas, 
notions, or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, 
which a man obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf 
he has in his mind; and the ways whereby the un- 
derſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 

II. 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what knowledge 


the underſtanding hath by thoſe ideas 3 ; an{-ue. 


certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

III. I ſhall make ſome inquiry into the nature 
and grounds of farth or opinion; whereby I mean 
that aſſent which we give to any propoſition as 
true, of whoſe truth yet we have no certain know-' 
ledge :-and here we ſhall have occafion to examine 


the reaſons and degrees of aſſent. 


§ 4. If by this inquiry into the nature of the un 
ee w6cp 1 can diſcover the powers thereof; 
how far they reach; to what things they are in 5 


any degree plopertionate; ; and where they fail us; 


1 ſuppoſe it may be of uſe to prevafl with the buſy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with 


| things exceeding its comprehenfion ; to ſtop, when | 


it is at the utmoſt extent of its tether; and to ſit 


down in a quiet ignorance of thoſe things, which, 


upon examination, are found to be beyond the 
reach of our capacities. We ſhould not then per- 
haps be fo forward, out of an affectation of an uni- 
verſal knowledge, to raiſe queſtions, and PINE 
ourſelves and others with diſputes about things, t 
which our underſtandings are not ſuited; and of : 
which we cannot frame in our minds any clear or 
diſtin& perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps 
too often happened) we have not any notions at 
all. If we can find out, how far the underſtand- 
ing can extend its 1 how far it has faculties to 

8 . A 2 a1ttain 


lead them to the knowledge of their maker, and 
] the ſight. of their OW). duties. Men may find mat · NA 


they will not boldly quarrel with their own con- 


to complain of the narrowneſs of our minds, if we 
de an unpardonable, as well as childiſh peevith- | 


for which it was given us, becauſe there are ſome 
things that are ſet out of the reach of it. It will 


would not attend his buſineſs by candle light, to 
plead, that he had not bright ſun ſhine, The 
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attain certainty, and in what caſes it can only can 
judge and gueſs; we may learn to content our- all 
ſelves with what 1s attainable by us in th's ſtate, AF wit 
85 5. For though the comprehenſion of our un- uſe 
derſtandings comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt ex- all 
tent of things; yet we ſhall have cauſe enough to | | are 


magnify the bountiful author of our being, for that gre 
proportion and degree of knowledge he has be- us 
- ſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the inha- qu 
bitants of this our manfion. Men have reaſon to pre 


be well ſatisfied with what Gop hath thought fit to 


for them, ſince he has given them, as St Peter ſays, |} be 
dvr ge Con g tue, Whatſoever is neceſſary Kn 
for the conveniencies of life, and information f as 


virtue; and has put within the reach of their diſ- |} pe 
* covery the comfortable proviſion for this life, and ' 
the way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever th 
their knowledge may come of an univerſal or perfect fu 


comprehenſion of whatſover is, it yet ſecures their pc 
great concernments, that they have light enough to wv 


ter ſufficient to buſy their heads, and employ their 
hands with variety, delight, and ſatisfaction; if 


ſtitution, and throw away the bleſſings their hands 
are filled with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing, We ſhall not have much reaſon 


will but employ them about what may be of uſe to 
us; for of that they are very capable : and it will 


neſs, if we undervalue the advantages of our 
knowledge, and neglect to improve it to the ends 


be no excuſe to an idle and untoward ſervant, who 
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candle that ĩs ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough for 
all our purpoſes. The diſcoveries we can make 
with this, ought to ſatisfy us: and we ſhall then 
uſe our underſtandings right, when we entertain 
all objects in that way and proportion that they 

are ſuited to our faculties; and upon thoſe 
grounds, they are capable of being propoſed to 
us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately re- 
quire demonſtration, and demand certainty, where 
probability only is to be had, and which is fufficient 
to govern all our concernments, If we will dit- 
believe every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly | 


Eno all things; we ſhall do much about as wiſely. 


as he who would not uſe his legs, but ſit {till aud 
periſh, becauſe he had no wings to fly. Weds 

$ 6. When we know our own ſtrength, we ſhall 
the better know what to undertake with hopes of 
ſacceſs : and when we have well ſurveyed the 
powers of our own minds, and made fome eftimate- 
what we may expect from them, we ſhall not be 
inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our thoughts 
on work at all, in deſpair of knowing any thing ; * 
nor, on the other ſide, queſtion every thing, and 


diſclaim all knowledge, becauſe ſome things are 
not to be underſtood, it is of great uſe to the 


{ailor to know the length of his line though he 
cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. 
It is well he knows, that it is long enough to reach 
the bottom, at ſuch places as are neceflary to di- 


rect his voyage, and caution him againſt runn ng. 


upon ſhoals, that may ruin him. Our bulineſs 


here is not to know all things, but thoſe Which 


concern our conduct. If we can find out thoie 
meaſures, whereby a rational creature put in that 


| ſtate, which man is in, in this world, may, and 
_ ought to govern his opinions and actions depend - 
ing thereon; we need not be troubled, that lome 


other things eſcape our knowledge. 
27 7- This was that which gave the fir K & 1 on 
A 3. — 37 "TH 
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' this eſſay concerning the underſtanding, For I 


thought that the firſt ſtep towards ſatisfying ſeveral 


inquiries the mind of man was very apt to run in- 
to, was to take a ſurvey of our own underſtand- 
ings, examine our own powers, and fee to what 


things they were adapted. I ill that was done, I 


| ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and in vain 


ſought for ſatisfaction in a quiet and ſure poſſeſ- 


5 fon of truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let 
| looſe our thoughts into the vaſt ocean of being, as 


if all that boundleſs extent were the natural and 


undoubted poſſcſſion of our underſtandings, where- 
in there was nothing exempt from its deciſions, or 
that eſcaped its comprehenſion. Thus men, ex- 


tending their inquiries beyond their capacities, and 
ktting their thoughts wander into thofe depths, 


where they can find no ſure footing; it is no won- 
der, that they raiſe queſtions, and multiply diſ- 


putes, which, never coming to any clear reſolution, 


are proper only to continue and increaſe their 
doubts, and to confirm them at laſt in perfect ſcep- 
ticiſm, Whereas, were the capacities of our un- 
dlerſtandings well conſidered, the extent of our 
knowledge once diſcovered, and the horizon found, 
which fets the bounds between the enlightened and 
dark parts of things ; between what 1s, and what is. 
not comprehenſible by us; men would per haps. with 


leis ſcruple acquieſce in the avowed ignorance 


of the one, and {employ their thoughts and diſ- 


courſe with more advantage and farisfaction 1 in the 
Other. 


9 8. Thus much I thought ert ary t to Fa ay « con- 


2 the occaſion of this inquiry into human 


inderſtanding. But, before I proceed on to what 


have thought on this ſubject, I muſt here in the 
entrance beg pardon of my reader, for the fre- 


quent uſe of the word IDEA, which he will find in 


the following treatiſe, It being that term, v hich, 
1 think, ery es beſt t to ſtand for whatſoever is the 


Object 
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object of the underſtanding, when a man thinks, 
I have uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by 
= phantdſm, notion, ſpecies, or whatever it is, which 
= the mind can be employed about in chinking ; and 
1 could not avoid frequently uling R *. 


* This modeſt apology of cur author could not procure him the 
free uſe of the word IDEA. But great offence has been taken at it, 
and it has been cenſured s of dangerous conſequence : to which you 

may here ſce what he anſu ers. The world, faith the Biſhop of. 
Worceſter *, © hath. been ſtrangely amuſed with ID As of late z 
« and we have been told, that ſtrange things might be done by the. 
help of ideas 3 and yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only com- 
mon notions of things, which we mutt make uſe of in our reaſoning. 
You (i. e. the author of the effay on human under ſtanding) fay 
in that chapter, about the exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt 
proper to expreis yourſelf, in the moſt uſual and familiar way, by 
common words and expreſſione. I would you had done fo quite 
through your book; for then you had never given that ccc:.fion to 
« the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way of ideas, as 
= © an effectual battery, as they imagined, againſt the my ſteries of 
oe « the Chriſtian faith. But you might hase enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
of y ur ideas long enough before I bad taken notice of them, un- 
lels I had found. them employed about doing miſchief,” 
To which our author replies 4, It is plain, that that which your 
Lordſhip app:ehends, in my book, may be of dangerous conſequence 
to the article which your Lordſhip has endeayou: ed to defend, is my 
| introducing new tei ms; that which your Lordfhip inſtances in, is 
that of 1E AS. And the reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe 
6, places, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehcnfon. of idcas, that they 
14 may be of dangerous conſequence to that article of fa.th, which your 
_ Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, becauſe they have been applied. 
to ſuch purpoſes. And F might, your Lordihip ſays, have enjoyed the 
latisfaction of my ideas long enough, before you had taken notice of * 
them, unleſs. your Lordſhip had found them employed in doing miſ- 
chief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly conccive, amounts to thus much, 
and no more, vx. that your Lordſhip fears ideas, i. e. the term ideas, 
may, ſome time or other, prove of very dangerous con equence to 
what your Lordflyup bas endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have 
3 bcen made uſe of in arguing againſt it. For I am ſure your Lord- 
Muip does not mean, that you apprehended the things ſignified by ideas 
| may be of dangerous conſequence to the article of faith your Lord- 
ſhöp endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of a- 
eaiult it: for (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions terms) that would 
de to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that article, ſhould oppoſe it 
W ithout any theughts 3 ; for the things ignited by Ideas,” are nothing. 


b | * Anſecer to My Leck?s ff letter, p. 93. W ä 
+ lis fecond leiter ty the Biſhep of Warcefter, 5. 63 & 6% 
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are 


15 reſume it will be cakly granted me, that there 
ſcious. 


but the immediate ob. ects of our minds in W fo that unless. 
any one can oppoſe the article your Lordſhip defends, without think- 


ing on ſomething, he muſt vſe the things ſignif ed by ideas: for he 


that thinks, muſt have ſeme immediate objeꝙ of his mind in think- 
ing; i. e. muſt have ideas, 

But whether it be the name or thing, ideas in fk or ideas in 
ſignification, that ycur Lord:hip apprchends may be f dangerous conſe- 
quence to that article of faith <ul ich your I: rdſhip endeaviurs to defend; 
it ſeems to me, I will not ſay a neto way of reaſoning, for that belongs 
to me, but were it pot your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very ex- 
traordinary way of reuſonirg, to write againſt a bock, wherein your 


| Lordſhip acknowledges, they are not uſed to bad purpoſes, nor em- 


ploycd to do milchief ; only becauſe you find that ideas are, by thoſe 
who oppoſe your Lorddhip: em f layed to de miſchief; and to apprehend” 


they may be of dangerous eirfuquente to the a:>icle your Lordſhip has 
engaged in the defence of, For, whether ideas as terms, or ideas 
as the immediate objects of the mind, f gnified by thoſe terms, may 
de, in your E-rdſhip's apprehanſion. of dangerous conjequence to that 


article; I do not ſee how your Lordſhip's writing againſt the nien off 


ideas, 25 ſtated in my book, will at all hinder your 1 8 from empley- 5 


ing ther in doing miſ: hief, as beiore, 


However, be that as it will, fo it is, that your Lordſhip apprebends | 
| theſe new terms, theſe i. cas with de h ch the <world bath, of late, been fo 
| firangely amuſed, (though at laſi tbey come to he only commen. nctions of! 


things, as your Lordſhip on), may be of dangerous Confequence to 


that article. | 
My Lord, if any, in their aſs to your Lordſhip's. &-rmons, and: 
in their other pamphlets, wherein. your Lordſhip complains they: 


have talked ſo much of ideas, have been treubleſome to your 


_ Lordſhip with that term; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould. 
de tired with that ſound : but how. natural ſocver. it be to our weak 


conſtitutions,. to be offended with any ſound, wherewith an impor-- 


tunate din hath been made about cur ears; yet, my Lord, I know your 
Lordſhip has a better opinion of the articles of our faith, than to 


think any of them can be overturned, or {0 much as ſhaken, with a: 


breath formed into any ſound or term eee 


Names are hut th arbitrary marks of CORK EpLIONS; and: ſo they be 
ſufficiently appropriated to them in their uſe, I know no other dif- 


ference any of them have in parti-ular, but as they are of eaſy or dif- 
ficult pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant ſound ; and what 
particular antipathies there may be in men to ſome of them upon that 
account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This. I am ſure, no term u hat- 
ſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any oppoſition to truth 
of any kind; they, are only. propoſitions that do or can oppote the: 
truth of any article or dectri c: and thus a0. term. is privileged from 
deing {ct in oppoſition to truth. | 


There B no. word bo be we which. may aut. be. brought: into 
** 
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ſcious of them in himſelf, and mens words and ac · 
tions will fatisfy him, that they are in others. 


4 prapoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident truths may be 
oppoſed ; but that is not a fault in the term, but him that uſes it. 
And therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſclf (whatever your Lords 
ſhip hath ſaid in the heat of your concern) that you have beſtowed ſo 

much pains upon my book, becauſe the word idea is fo much uſed 
there. For, though upon my ſaying, in my chapter about the ex- 
 i@ence of Gop, © rhat 1 ſcarce uſed the word 1DxzA in that 
« chapter z'* your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done ſo 2 through my 
book, Yet I muſt rather look upon that as a compliment to me, 
wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my book had been all through 
ſuited to vulgar readers, not uſed to that and the like terms, than that 
your Lordihip has ſuch an apprehenſion of the word idea; or that there 
is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of the word notion, (with 
which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in fignification), that 
your Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any part of your 
valuable time and thoughts about my book, for having the word 
igra ſo often in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write 
only againſt an impropriety of ſpeech, 1 own to your Lordſhip, it is 
a great condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that word 


dave ſuch a ſhare in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my book, as 
ſome expreſſions would perſuade one; and I would, for the ſatisfaction 


of your Lordſhip, change the term of idea for a better, if your Lord- 
ſhip, or any one, could help me to it, For that notion will not fo well 
ſtand for every immediate object of the mind in thinking, as idea does, 
I have, as I gueſs, ſomewhere given a reaſon in my book, by ſhewing 


that the term notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a certain ſort of 
_ thoſe objects which I call mixed modes: and, I think, it would 
not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the notion of red, and the notion of a 
horſe ; as the idea of red, and the idea of a horſe, But if any one 


thinks it will, I contend not ; for I have no fondneſs for, no antipa- 


thy to any particular articulate ſounds; nor do I think there is any 


ſpell or faſcination in any of them. | | 13 
But the word idea, proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the 
better or the worſe, becauſe ill men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it 
has been made uſe of to bad purpoſes ; for if that be a reaſon to con- 
demn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the terms, ſc ipture, reaſon, fercep- 


ion, Giſlin&, clear, &c, Nay, the name of Gov himſelf will not 


eicape; for I do not think any one of thoſe, or any other term, can be 
produced, which hath not been made uſe of by ſuch men, and to ſuch 


, purpoſes, And therefore, if che Unitarzans, in thar late pamphlets, have 
| talked wery much of, and ſtrangely amuſed the world with ideas; I cannot 


believe your Lordſhip will think that word one jot the worſe, or the 
more dangerous, becauſe they uſe it; any more than, for their uſe of 


them, you will think reaſon or V ee ill or dangerous. And 


therefore what your Lordſhip fays, in the bottom of this ninety-third 
page, that I n:zzbt bave enjoyed the ſati. faction of my ideas long enough be- 


fore your Lordſt ip bad taken net ice of them, unless youu had found them 


employ. 4 
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Our firſt inquiry then ſhall be, how they come 
% W e 


employed in doing miſchief; will, I preſume, when your Lordſtip 
has conſidered again of this matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, to let 
me enjey ſtill the ſati: fution I tate in my ideas, i. e. as much ſatisfac- 
tion as I can take in ſo ſmall a matter, as is the uſing of a proper 
term, notwithſtanding it ud be employed by others in doing miſchief, 
For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my bcok, and ſubſti- 
tute the word eien every where in the room of it; and every body elſe 
do ſo too, (thcugh your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect, that I have 
the vanity to think they would follow my example), my book would, 


it ſeems, be the mere to your Lordſhip's liking ; but I do not ſee how | 


this would one jot abate the n:iſcbief your Lordſhip complains of, For 
the Unitarians might as much employ notions, as they do now ideas, to 


do miſchief ; unleſs they are ſuch fools to think they can conjure with 
this notable word idea; and that the force of what they ſay, lies in the 


found, and not in the ſignification of their terms, | 
This I am ſure of, that the truths of the Chriſtian religion can be 
no more battered by one word than another: nor can they be beaten 


down, nor endangered, by any ſound whatſoever. And I am apt to 
flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is no harm in 


the word ideas, becauſe you fay, you ſhould not have taken any notice 


of my ideas, if the enemies of our fai:h had not taken up my new way of 
ideas, as an effetual battery againſt the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith, In 


| Which place, by netu way of ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to 
de meant, but my expreſſing myſelf by that of ideas; and not by other 


more common words, and of ancienter ſtanding inthe Engliſn language. 
As to the objection, of the author's way by ideas being à new , 


de thus anſwers: My new way of ideas, or my away by ideas, which 


often occurs in your Lordſhip's letter, is, I conſeſs, a very Lrge and 


doubtful expreſſion 3 and may, in the Full Jatitude, comprehend my 


whole eſſay ; becauſe treating of the underſtanding, which is nothing 
but the faculty of thinking, I could not well treat of that faculty of 


the mind, which conſiſts in thinking, it hout conſidering the imme- 


diate objects of the mind in thinking, which I call 1p as: and there- 
ſore, in treating of the underſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought 
ſtrange, that the greateſt part of my bock has been taken up, in con- 
ſidering what theſe objects & the mind, in thinking, are; whence 
they come; what uſe the mind makes of them, in its ſeveral ways of 
thinking; and what are the outward marks whereby it fizn;fies them 


to others, or records them for its own uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my 


way by idear ; that which your Lordſhip calls my new way by 
ideas: which, my Lord, if it be new, is but a new hiſtory of 


an old thirg, For I think it will not be doubted, that men always. 


performed the actions of Hin ing, reaſoning, belteving, and knowing, 
wt after the ſame manner they do now: though whether the ſame | 


account has heretofore been given of the way how they performed 


theſe actions, or wherein they conſiſted, J do not know. Were I as 


well read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould bave been ſafe from that gentle 
reprimand F your Lordſhip's, for thinking ny way of ideas NEW, for 
| ee | . m Wank 
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vant of looking into other mens thoughts, wvbich appear in their books, 

Your Lordſhip's word, as an acknowledgment of your indructions 
in the caſe, and as a warning to others, who will be ſo bold adventu- 
rers as to ſpin any thing barely cut of thetr ou thoughts, I iha!l ſet down 


at large: and they run thu: : Whecher you tock this ꝛcay of ideas from the 


modern philoſopher, mentioned by you, is not at all mate ial; but ] intended 
no reflection upon you in it ( for that you mean, by my commending y as a 
ſcholar of ſo great a maſter ), I never meant ſo take from you the Honour of 
your own invent ions: and ] do believe qc, when you ſay, that yu wrote 
from your own thou: tt, and the ideas you bad there, But n ary things may 
feem new to one, that converſes only <vith is oon thaughts, ⁊bb ich really are 
not ſo: as be may find, when be lacks into the thoughts of other men, wwhich 

api car in ther 2 And therefore al:h»ugh I have u juſt eftcem for ile 
invention of ſuch who can ſpin volumes barely out of their ou thoughts; 


* 


yet 1 am apt to think, they would ob. 


| vu 77 the world more, if after they hawe 
thought ſo much themſelves, they would examine 4wbat thoughts others have 


ud before them, concernirg the ſame things ; that ſo thoſe may not be thought 


their oæun inventions, which are common to themſelwes and others, If a man 


ſhould try all the magnetical experiments I i mſelf, and publiſh them as his 
oon thoughts, be might take himſe f to be th: tnwentor of them : but he that 
examines and compares them with what Gibbert, and others have done before 
bim, ⁊c ill not diminiſþ the praiſe of his diligence, but may <viſh he had 
_ compared his theugbis <vith other mens: by which the world <vould receive 
greater advantage, although be loft the honyur of being an original, - 


To alleviate my fault herein, I agree with your Lordthip, that many | 


_ things may ſcem NEW, to one that cenverſes only cuil bis own. thoughts, 
⁊ol ich really are not fo: but 1 muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lord- 


ſhip, that if in ſpinning of them out of his own thoughts, they ſeem: 


new to him, he is certainly the inventor of them; and they may as 


juſtly be thought his own invention, as any one's; and he is as cer- 


tainly the inventor of them, as any one who thought on them before 


him: the diſtinction of invention, or not invention, lying not in 
thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrowing, or not borrowing our 
thoughts from another : and he to whom, ſpinning them out of his 
own thoughts, they ſeem new, could not certainly borrow them from 
another, So he truly invented printing in Europe, who, without any 
communication with the Chi geſe, ſpan it out of his own thoughts, 
though it was never fo true, that the Chineſe had the uſe of print ing, 
nay, of printing in the very ſame 2way, among them, many ages before 


him. So that he that ſpins any thing out of his own thoughts, that 


Seems new to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own invention, ſhould he 
examine ever ſo far, what thoughts others have had before him, concerning 


the ſame thing, and ſhould find, by examining, that they has the {ame 
; thoughts too. of — : / 


But what great obligation this evould be 70 the world, or weighty cauſe 
of turning over, and looking into books; I confeſs I do not ſee, The 


great end to me, in converſtag with my own or other mens thoughts. 
in matters of ſpeculation, is to find truth, without being much con- 


cerned whether my own ſpinning of it out of mine, or their ſpinning 


of it out of their own thoughts, heips me to it. And how little I af-_ 
fect the honour of an original, may be ſeen in that place of my book, 
where, if any where, that itch of vain-glop was likelieſt to have ſhewn 


itſelf, 
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truly I- know not well what to ſay to them, The caſe is a plain 


2 INTRODRUCTIO N. Book, 


itſelf, had J been ſo over-run with it, as to need a cure, It is where 


7 ſpeak of certainty, in theſe follow i ig words, taken notice of by your 


Lordſhip, in another place: I rhink I hade [heron wherein it is that cer- 


tainty, real certainty, conſiſts, which, whatever it was to others, was, I con- 
feſs, to me beretofore, one of thoſe deſicerata, 2h1i.h I fond great want of. 
Here, my Lord, however new 8 to me, and the more ſo be- 


cauſe poſſibly T had in vain hunted for it in the books of others; yet T 


ſpake of it as new only to myſelf; leaving crhers in the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of what either by invention, or reading, was theirs before; 


without aſſuming to myſclf any other honour, but that of my own ig- 
norance, till that time, if others before had ſhewn wherein cert:inty 


lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had. upon this occaſion, been forward 


to aſſume to myſelf the honour of an or i gi nal, I think I had been pret- 
ty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for my guarantee 


and vindicator in that point, who are pleaſe to call it new; and, as 1 


fuch, to write againſt it. | | 

And truly, my Lord, in this reſpeQ, my book has had very unlucky 
ſtars, ſince it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with 
many things in it, for their novelty; as a nezu way of reaſoning ; new 
bypothefis about reaſon ; new ſort of certainty z new terms; new way of 


ideas; new method of certainty, &e. And yet in other places, your 


Loidſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your Lordſhip's reflection, 


for ſaying, but what others bave ſaid before, As where I ſay, In the 
different make of mens tempers, and application of their thoughts, ſome arg u- 


ments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for the confirmol ian of the 
ſame trutb. Your Lordſhip aſks, What is this differert from wwhat men of 
unde, ſtandi ng bave faid ? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip meant not 


theſe words for a commendation for my book, where you ſay; But if no 
more be meant by © the ſimple ideas that come in by ſenſation, or re- 


4 flection, and their-being the foundation of our knowledge, but 

that our notions of things come in, cither from our ſenſes, or the exerciſe of 

our minds; as there is nothing extraordinary in the diſcavery, ſo your Lordſhip 
is far enough from oppoſing that Tokerein you think all mankind are agreed. 


And again, But quhat need all this great noiſe about ideas and certainty, 
true and real certainty by ideas; if, after all, it comes only to thie, that 
our ideas only repreſent to us ſuch things, f um <vhence ave bring arguments 
to prove the truth of things? RO | | | 

But, The world hath been ſtrangely rag rg with ideas of late; and ve 
have been told, that flrange things might be done by the help of ideas, and 


yet theſe ideas, at laſt, come to be only common notions of things, which woe 
muſt make uſe of in our reaſoning, And to the like purpoſe in other 


places. | SEL | „ | 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lcrdſhip will reſolve, that it is 


new or no, or more faulty by its being new, mult be left to your 


Lordſhip, This I find by it, that my book cannot avoid being con- 
demned on the one ſide, or the other; nor do I ſee a poſſibility 
to help it. If there he readers that like only new thoughts; or, on 
the other Ke, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſtified 


by received authorities in print; I muſt defire them to make themſelves 
amends in that part which they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive 


in the other: but if any ſhould be ſo exact, as to find fault with both, 
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caſ2, the book is all over naught, and there is not a ſentence in it, that 
is not, either from its antiquity or novelty, to be condemned; and ſo 
there is a ſhort end of it, From your Lordſh p indeed in particular, I 
can hope for ſomething beiter; for your Iordſnip thinks the general 
deſign of it ſo good, that that, I flatter myſelf, would prevail on your 
Lordſhip to preſerve i: from the fire, 

But as to the way, your Loräſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 
prevent the having it th: ught my inven: ion, zohen it ⁊vas common to me 
with others, it unluekily fo fell ont in the ſubject of my F/ſay of human 
underſtanding, that I could not look 1nto the thoughts of other men 
to inform my'elf, For my deſign being, as well as I could, to copy 
nature, and to give an account of the operations of the mind in 
thinking ; 3 I could look into nobody's underſtanding but my own, to 
ſee how it wrought: nor have a proſpect into other mens minds, to 
view their thoughts there; and obſerve what ſteps and motions they 
took, and by what gr-dations they proceeded in their acquainting 
themſelves with truth, a:d their advance in knowledge: what wz2 
find in their theughts in books, is but the reſult of this, and not 
the progreſs and work ing of their minds, in coming to the opinions or 
concluſions they ſet down and publiſnead. 

All, therefore, that I can ſay of my book, is, that it is a copy or 


my own mind, in its ſeveral ways of operation, And all that I can 


ſay for the publiſhing of it, is, that I think-the intellectual faculties 
are made and operate alike in moſt men, and that ſome, that! ſhews 
ed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it fo well, that I was confirmed 
in that opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen, that it ſhould 
not be ſo, but that ſome men thould have ways of thinkirg, reaſon- 
ing, or arriving at certainty, different from others, and above thoſe 


that I find my mind tone and acqueeſce in, I do not ſee of what 


ule my book can be to them, I can only make it my humble re- 
queſt, in own name, and in the name of thoſe who are of my ſize, 
who find their minds work, reaſon, and know in the fame low way + 
that mine does, that thoſe men of a more happy genius, would ſhew 
us the way of their nobler fligh:s ; and particularly would diſcover to 
us their ſhorter or ſurer way to certainty, than by an, and the ob- 
ſerving their agreement or di.agreement, 

Your Lordſhip adds, But naw, it ſcems, n:thing is intelligible hut 
zu at ſuits with the nego ⁊uay of ideas, oy Lord, the new wvay rf idea, 
and the old way of ſpeaking intelzgih/y *, was ae ys, and ever wit | 
be the ſame : and if r may take the liberty to declare my ſenſe of it, 
herein it conſiſts, That a man uſe no words, but ſach as 5g 
makes the ſigns cf 9 determined objects of his mind in thinking, 
which he can make known to another. 2. Next, that he uſe the fame 
word ſteadily, for the fign of the fame immediate object of his mind 
in thinking. 3. That "he join thef2 words together in propolitions, 
2 to the grammatical rules ef that language he freaks in. 
4 be unite thoſe. ſentences in a coh-rent diſcourſe, Thus, 
and thus only, I humbly conceive; any one may preſerve himfelf 
from the confines 'and ſaipi.ion of jargon, whether he pleaſes to cal! 
theſe immediate objects of his mind, which his words do or ſheuld 
Hand for, idtas or no. 


A. Locte's tl ird lei ter te tte Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 353. 8 | 
- Yor. I. B 2 A F. 


S r, 755 way ſhewn how wwe come by any knowledge, 
ſufficient to prove it not innate. & 2. General aſſent the 
great argument. & 3. Univerſal conſent proves nothing 
innate. & 4. What is, is; and, It is impoſſible for 

the ſame thing to be, and not to be, not univerſally 
aſfented to. & 5. Mot on the mind naturally imprint- 


That men know them woen they come to the uſe of 
reaſon, anſwered. N 8. If reaſon aſccvered them, 
that would not prove them innate. & g. 10. 11. Ut 
7s falſe that reaſon diſcovers them. & 12, The coming 
lie the uſe of reaſon, not the time we come to know theſe 5 
 maxims. \ 13. By this, they are nit di \linguiſhed 
From ether LENT truths. & 14. If coming to the 
uſe of reaſon were the time of their diſcovery, it would 
not prove them innate. & 15. 16. The ſleps by which 
| tbe mind attains ſeveral truths. & 17. Aljenting as 
1 eh as propoſed and underſtord, proves them not in- 
| i nate. § 18. If ſuch an aſjent be a mark of innate, 
then that one and two are equal ta three ; that ſweet- 
meſs 7 is not bitterneſs, and a thou the like, muſt be 
innate. § 19. Such leſs general propeſitions known 
before theſe ini ver ſal nidxims. 8 20. Une and on 
cual to two, & c. not general nor vſeful, anſwered, 
gal. Theſe maxims not being known ſometimes till pro- 
Poſed, proves them nit innate. & 22. Implicitly known 
1 | before propoſing, ſigniſies that the mind is capable of 
| wunder/landing them, or elſe ftonifies nothing. § 23. 
75e argument of aſjenting on firſt hearing, is upon. a 
1 falſe ſuppoſition of no precedent teaching. & 24. Not 
innate, becauſe not univerſally aſſented to. & 2 5. Theſe 
maxims not the firſi known, & 26. And ſo not innate. 
8 27. Not innate, becaufe they at pear leaſt, where what 
45 innate ſhews itſelf cleargſt. & 28. e 
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ed, becauſe not known to childy en, idicts, &c. Y 6.7. | 


Chap. 2. No innate principles in the mind. 15 


T is an eſtabliſhed opinion amongſt ſome n men, 
that there are in the underſtanding certain n 
nate principles; ſome primary notions, vor} ,. ” 


characters, as it were, ſtamped upon the mind of 


man, which the ſoul receives in its very hrſt being, 
and brings into the world with it, It would be ſuk⸗ 
ficient to convince the unprejudiced readers of the 

fatencls of this ſuppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew 
(as 1 hope I ſhall in the following parts of chis dil- 
courſe) how men, barely by the uſe of their Natu- 
ral ſaculties, may attain to all the knowledge the, 7 
have, without the help of any innate imprefſions ; 
ard may arrive at certainty, without any ſuch ori- 
ginal notions or principles. For I imagine any one 
will eaſily grant, that it would be Impertinent to 
ſuppoſe, the ideas of colours innate in a creature, 


to whom God hath given fight; and a power to re- 


ceive them by the eyes, from external objects: and 
no leſs unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeve- 
ral truths, to the impreſſions of nature, and in- 

nate characters, when we may obſerve in ourſelves 


faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain knowledge 


of them, as if oy were 1 rus imprinted. on 
the mind. 
But becauſe a man is not permitted without cen- 


ſure, to follow his own thoughts in the ſearch of 


truth, when they lead him ever fo little out of the 
common road; 1 ſhall ſet down the reaſons that 
made me doubt of the truth of that opinion, as an 
excuſe for my miſtake, if J be in one; which L 
leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſ- 
poſe themſelves to embrace truth, where- ever they 
nd! e... 

8 2. There is nothing more comme ly taken for 
granted, than that there a AXE certain principles both 
tpeculative and practical, for they {peak of both, 
univerſally agreed upon by all mankind : which 


therefore, they argue, mult needs be conſtant im- 


reſſions, which the /ouls of men receive in their 


B 2 tſk 


* 


16 No innate principles in the mind. Book J. 
firſt beings, and which they bring into che world 


with them, as neceſſarily and really as they do any 
of their inherent faculties. 

§ 3. This argument, drawn from univerſal con- 
ſent, has this misfortune in it, that if it were true 
in matter of fact, that there were certain truths 
wherein all mankind agreed, it would not prove 
them innate, if there can be any other way ſhown, 
how men may come to that univerſal agreement 
in the things they do content in; which I pretume 
may be done. 
8 4. But, which is worſe, this argument ot uni- 
verſal conſent, which is made uſe of to prove in- 
nate principles, ſeems to me a demonſtration that 
there are none ſuch; becauſe there are none to 


which all mankind give an univer fal aſſent. | ſhall 


begin with the ſpeculative, and inſtance in thoſe 
1 magnified orinciples of demonſtration , Ihatſa:ver is, 


76; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 


2 + vi which, of all others, I think have the moſt 


allowed title to innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a 


reputation of maxims univerſally received, that 
it will, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any.one 
ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But yet I take liberty 


to ſay, that theſe propoſitions are fo far from ha- 
ving an univerial affent, that there are a great 
part of mankind, to whom they are not ſo much 


as known. 


§ 5. For, firſt, it is evident, that all children and 


idiots have not the leaſt apprehenſion or thought 
of them: and the want of that is enough to de- 


ſtroy that univerſal aſſent, which muſt needs be 
the neceſſary concomitant of all innate truths: it 


ſeeming to me near a contradiction, to ſay, that 


there are truths imprinted on the ſoul, which it 


perceives or underſtands not; imprinting, if it 


ſignify any thing, being nothing elle, but the ma- 


king certain truths to be perceived. For, to im- 


print any ching on the mind, without the mind's 


perceiving 
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perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible, It 
therefore children and idiots have ſouls, have 
minds, with thoſe impreſſions upon them, they 
mult unavoidably perceive them, and necefſarily 
know and aſſent to theſe truths; which fince they 
- |? do not, it is evident, that e no ſuch impreſ= 
5 8 fions. For, if they are not notions naturally im- 
8 printed, how can they be innate? And if ey arg 


> |? notions imprinted, how can they be unknown? to. 
t 2 faya notion is imprinted on the mind, and yet at 
& |? the ſame time to ſay, that the mind is ignorant of 
tit, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this 
„ impreſſion nothing. No propoſition can be ſaid t) 
be in the mind, which it never yet knew, which it 
was nerer yet conſcious of, For if any one may, 
then, by the ſame reaſon, all propoſitions that. are 
l true, and the mind is capable ever of aſſenting tc 
8 may be faid to be in the mind, and to be imprint- 
„ ed: ſince, if any one can be ſaid to be in the 
E mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only; 
1 becauſe it is capable of knowing it, and fo tis 


mind is of all truths: it ever ſhall know. N: 4 3 
T2 thus truths may be imprinted on the mind, whic!u 
it never did, nor ever firall Know: for a man may 
J live long, and die at laſt in ignorance of mai. 7 
truths, which his mind was capable of knowing, 


to 2 and that with certainty. So that if the capacity of 

_ knowing be the natural imprefion contended for, 
= all the truths a man ever comes to know, will, by 

2 this acccunt, be every one of them innate; and 


this great point will amount ro no more, but op! 7 
do a very improper way of ſpeaking: which, whilit 


it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing 
| . 

i different from thoſe who deny innate principles. 
Ns For nobody, I think, ever denied, that the mind 
15 was capable of knowing ſeveral truths. he ca- 
1 pacity, they ſay, is innate, the knowledge acquired. 
* Eut then to what end ſuch conteſt for certain in- 
1 


nate maxims ? If truths can be imprinted on the 
— | | | —_— B 3 1 underſtandiug 
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underſtanding without being perceived, I can ſee 
no difference there can be, between any truths the 
mind is capable of knowing, in refpect of their 


original: they muſt all be innate, or all adventi- 


tious: in vain ſhall a man go about to diſtinguiſh 
them. He therefore that talks of innate notions 
In the underſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby 
any diſtinct fort of truths) mean ſuch truths to be 


in the underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is 


yet wholly ignorant of. For if theſe words, 10 be 
in the underſtanding, have any propriety, they ſigni- 
fy to be underftood : ſo that, to be in the under- 
ſtanding, and not to be underſtood ; to be in the 
mind, and never to be perceived, is all one, as to 
ſay, any thing is, and is not, in the mind or under- 


ſtanding. If therefore theſe two propoſitions, 


Il hat ſocver is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſme 
thing to be, and not to be, are by nature imprinted, 
children cannot be ignorant of them; infants, and 
all that have ſouls, muſt neceſſarily have chews in 
their under ſtandings, know the truth of them, and 
aſſent to it, 

8 6. To avoid this, ir is uſually caferrcd; that 
all men know and aſſent to them, when they come to 


the uſe of reaſot, and this is enough to prove them 


innate. | anſwer, 


$7. Daubtful expreſſions, that live ſcarce any 
ſignificatipa, go for clear reaſons, to thoſe, who, 


being prepoſſeſſed, take not the pains to examine 


even what they themſelves fay. For to apply this 

anſwer with any tolerable ſenſe to our preſent pur- 
poſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two things; ei- 
ther, that as ſoon as men come to the ule of rea- 


ſon, theſe ſuppoſed native inſcriptions come to be 


| known and obſerved by them; or elfe, that the uſe 


and exerciſe of mens reaſons afliſts them in the dif- 
covery of theſe pr nope, and certainly makes 


| the: m known to them. 


8 8. i they.n mean ot by the * of reaſon men 
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may diſcover theſe principles, and that this is ſuf- 
ficient to prove them innate ; their way of arguing 
will ſtand thus, viz. That whatever truths reafon 
can certainly diſcover to us, and make us firmly 

aflent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted on the 
mind; ſince that univerſal aſſent, which is made 
the mark of them, amounts to no more but this; 


that, by the uſe of reaſon, we are capable to come 
to a certain knowledge of, and aſſent to them; 


and by this means there will be no difference be- 


tween the maxims of the mathematicians, and the- 


orems they deduce from them: all muſt be equally 
allowed innate; they being all diſcoveries made by 


the uſe of reaſon, and truths that a rational crea- 


ture may certainly come to Know, if eos +1 
his thoughts rightly that way. 
$ 9. But how can theſe men think the »ſe of 


reaſen necellary to diſcover principles that are ſup- 


>ofed innate, when reaſon, if we may believe them, 


is nothing elſe but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles or propongent, that are al- 


ready known ? That certainly can never be thought 
innate, which we have need of reaſon to diſcover, 
unleſs, as | have ſaid, we will have all the cer tain 


truths, that reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate, 


We may as well think the uſe of reaſon neceſſar 
to make our eyes dijcover viſible objects, as that 


there ſhould be need of reaſon or the exerciſe 
thereof, to make the underſtanding ſee what is ori- 


ginally engraven in it, and cannot be in the under- 
ſtanding, before it is perceived by it. So that to 


make reaſon diſcover thoſe truths thus imprinted, 


is to ſay, that the uſe of reaſon diſcovers to a man, 
what he knew before; and men have thoſe innate, 
impreſſed truths originally, and before the uſe of 
reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of them, till 


they come to the uſe of reaſon ; it is in effect to 


fay, that men know, and know them not, at the 
lame time. 25 


* — 
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$ 10, It will perhaps be fad, that ma athematical 
demonſtrations, and other truths, that are not in- 
nate, are not aſſented to, as ſoon as. propoſed, 
wherein they are diſtinguiſhed from theſe maxims, 
and other innate truths. I ſhall have occaſion to 
| ſpeak of atfent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
ticularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that 


very readily, allow, that theſe maxims, and ma- 


thematical demonſtrat! ions, are in this different ; 
that the one has need of reaſon, uſing of proofs, 
to make them out, and to gain our aſlent; but the 
Other, as ſoon as atiderſtood, are, without any the 


leaſt reaſoning, embraced, od aſſented to. But 1 


withal beg leave to obſerve, that it Jays open the 
weakneſs of this ſubterfuge, which requires the 
uſe of reaſon tor the Uiſeovers of thele general 
truths : fince it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their dif- 

covery, there is no uſe made of reaſoning at all. 
And | think thoſe who give this anſwer, will not 
be forward to 2firm, that the knowledge of this 


maxim, That it is impelſille for the fame thing to be, 
and net to be, is a deduction of our reaion, "Pa 


this would be to deſtroy thar bounty of nature they 
feem ſo fond of, whit they make the knowledge 
of thole principles to depend on the labour of our 
thoughts, For all reatoning is ſearch, and caſting 
about, and requires pains and application. And 
how ean it with any tolerable ſenſe be ſuppoſes, 
that what was imprinted by nature, as the founda- 


tion and guide of our reaſon, ſhould need the uſe 


of reaſon to diſcover it ? 


$ 11. Thoſe who will take the pains. to ter 


with a little attention on the operations of the un- 


derſtanding, will find, that this ready afſent of the 
mind to ſome truths, depends not, either on na- 


tive inſcription, or the ½% of regen; but on a fa- 


culty of the mind, quite diſtinct from both of them, 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having 


nothing to do in e our aJent to theſe ma- 
inis, 
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' xims, if by ſaying, chat men now and aſſent fo theo, 5 


tohen they come to the uſe of reaſon be meant, that the 
uſe of reaſon affiſts us in the knowledge of theſe 
maxims, it is utterly falſe; and, were it true, 
would prove them not to be innate. 

$ 12, If by knowing and aſſenting to them, when 
we come to the uſe of reaſon, be meant, that chis is the 
time when they come to be taken notice of by the 
mind; and that as ſoon as children come to the uſe 
of reaſon, they come alſo to know and aſſent to 
theſe maxims; this alſo is falſe and frivolous. Firſt, 
it is falſe : becanſe, it is evident, theſe maxims are 
not in the mind fo early as the uſe of reaſon : and 
therefore the coming to the uſe of reaſon is falſely 
aſſigned, as the time of their diſcovery. How many 


inſtances of the uſe of reaſon may be obſerved in 
children, long time before they have any knowledge 
of this maxim, That it is in paſſible for the ſume thing 1 to 
be, and not to be? And a great part of illiterate peo- 
ple, and ſavages, paſs many years, even of their ra- 


tional age, without ever thinking on this, and the 

like general propoſitions, I grant men come not to 
the knowledge of theſe general and more abſtract 
truths, which are thought innate, till they come to. 
the uſe of reaſon ; and I add, nor then neither. 
Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the uſe 
of reaſon, thoſe general abſtract ideas are not 


framed in the mind, about which thoſe general 


maxims are, which are miſtaken for innate princi- 


ples, but are indeed diſcoveries made, and verities 


introduced, and brought iato the mind by the ſame 


way, and diſcovered by the ſame ſteps, as ſeveral 


other propoſitions, which nobody was ever ſo ex- 


travagant as to ſuppoſe innate, This I hope to 
make plain in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, I allow 
therefore a neceflity, that men ſhould come to the 

uſe of reaſon, before they get the knowledge of 
thoſe general truths; but deny, that mens coming 

to the ule of reaſon 1 is the time — their diſcovery. 


913. 
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$ 13. in the mean time, it is obſervable, that 
this being That men know and aſſent to theſe 
maxim, 2055 n they come to the uſe of reaſon, amounts 
in reality of fact to no more but this, that they are 
never known, nor taken notice of, before the ute 
of reaſon, but may poſi Ay be affented to {ſometime 
aftcr, dof ing a man's life; but when, is uncertain : 
and ſo may s all other kn owable truths, as well. as 
thele ; which therefore have no advantage, nor 


Jitindtion from others, by this note of being 


known when we come to the uſe of reaſon; nor 
are thereby pr ov ed to be innate, but one the 
Contrary. 
S 14. But, ſecondly, were it true; that the pre- 
ciſe time of their being known, and aſſented to, 
were, when men come to the uſe of reaſon ; neither 
would that prove them innate, This way of ar- 
guing is as frivolous, as the ſuppoſition itſelf is 
falſe. For by what kind of logic will it appear, that 


any notion is originally by nature imprinted in the 


mind in its firſt conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt 
to be obſerved and aſſented to, when a Faculty of 


the mind, which has a quite diſtinct province, be- 
gis to exert itſelf? And therefore, the coming to 
the uſe of ſpe ch, if it were ſuppoſed the time that 
theſe maxims are firſt aſſented to, (which it may be 

with as much truth, as the time when men come to 


the uſe of reaſon), would be as good a proof that 
they were innate, as to ſay, they are innate, becauſe 


men aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of 


_ reaſon. 1 agree then with thefe men of innate prin+ 


ciples, lat there is no knowledge of theſe generat 
and ſelf-evident maxims in the mind, till it comes to 


the exerciſe of reaſon: but I deny that the coming 
to the uſe of reaſon, is the preciſe time when they 
are firſt taken notice of; and, if that were the pre- 
ciſe time, | deny that it would prove them 1anate. 

All that can with any truth be meant by this pro- 


poſition. That men en nt ty Len When they e came to the 
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uſe if nes, is no more but this, that the making 
of general abſtract ideas, and the underſtanding of 
general names, being a concomitant of che rational 
faculty, and gr owing up with it, children common= 


ly get not thoſe general ideas, nor learn the names 


that ſtand for them, till having for a good while 


2 exerciſed their reaſon about familiar A5 more par- 
ticular ideas, they are, by their ordinary diſcourſe 
and actions with others, acknowledged to be capa- 
ple of rational converſation. If aflenting to theſe 
ö maxims, when men come to the uſe of reaſon, can 
be true in any other ſenſe, | defire it may be ſhewn 
| or at leaſt, how in this or any other ſenſe it proves 
them 1nnate. 


515. The ſenſes at Grſt lh in particular ideas, 


and furniſh the yet empty cabinet: and the mind 
by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, 


they are lodged in the memory, and names got to 


7 them. Afterwards the mind procceding ſarther, 


abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the uſe of ge- 
neral names. In this manner the mind comes to be 
furniſhed with ideas and language, the materials 
about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive faculty: and 


the uſe of reaſon becomes daily more vifible, as theſe | 


materials, that give it employment, increaſe, Eut 
though the having of general ideas, and the uſe of 
general words and reaſon uſually grow together 

yet I ſee not how this any way proves them innate, 
The knowledge of ſome truths, 1 confeſs, is very 
early in the mind; but in a way that ſhews them 
not to be innate. "For, if we will obſerve, we ſhall 


and it ſtill to be about ideas, not innate, but ac- 


Z quired : it being about thoſe firſt, which are im- 


printed by external things, with which infants have 
carlieſt to do, which make the moſt frequent im- 
preſſions on their ſenſes. In ideas thus got, the 
mind diſcovers, that ſome agree, and others differ, 
probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of memory; as 
100n as it is able to retain and receive diſtinct ideas. 
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But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does 
ſo long before it has the uſe of words, or comes to 
that which we commonly call the 2 of reaſon, For 
a child knows certainly, before it can ſpeak, the dit- 


ference between the ideas of ſweet and bitter, 1. e.. 
that ſweet is not bitter, as it knows afterwards, 


when it comes to ſpeak, that wormwood and ſugar- 
plums are not the ſame thing. 

& 16, A child knows not that three and four are 
equal to ſeven, till he comes to be able to count to 
| ſeven, and has got the name and idea of equality: 
and then upon explaining thoſe words, he preſently 
aſſents to, or rather perceives the truth of that pro- 
poſition, But neither does he then readily afſent, 
becauſe it is an innate truth, nor was his aſſent 
wanting till then, becauſe he wanted the uſe of rea- 
ſon; but the truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as 
he has ſettled in his mind the clear and diſtin& 
ideas that theſe names ſtand for : and then he 
knows the truth of that propoſition, upon the ſame 
grounds, and by the ſime means, that he knew be- 
fore, that a rod and a cherry are not the ſame thing; 


and upon the fame grounds alſo, that he may come 


to know afterwards, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn 
hereafter, So that the later it is before any one 
comes to have thoſe general ideas, about which 
thoſe maxime are; or to know the fignification of 
thoſe general terms that ſtand for them; or to put 
together in his mind the ideas they ſtand for ; the 


later alfo will it be before he comes to aflent to thoſe 


maxims, whoſe terms, with the ideas they ſtand for, 
being no more 1nnate than thoſe of a cat or a wea- 
_ fel, he muſt ſtay till time and obſervation have ac- 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a 
capacity to know the truth of theſe maxims, upon 


the firſt occaſion that ſhall make him put togeiher 


' thoſe ideas in his mind, and obſerve whether they 
agree or difagree, according as is exprefied 1 in thoſe 
F propoſitions, 
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Chap. 2. No innate principles in the mind. 
propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a man knows 


that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-ſeven, 


by the ſame ſelf-evidence, that he knows one and 
two to be equal to three: yet a child knows this not 


ſoon as the other; not for want of the uſe of rea- 
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in nate. 


ſonz but becauſe the ideas the words eighteen, nine- 
2 teen, and thirty-ſeven ſtand for, are not ſo ſoon 
got, as thoſe which are ſignified by one, two, and 
FOO og d...... ͤĩĩ ĩ ĩ ä 


9817. This evaſion therefore of general aſſent, 


when men come to the uſe of reaſon, failing as it 
does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſup- 


poſed innate, and other truths, that are afterwards 


acquired and learned, men have endeavoured to ſe- 
cure an univerſal aflent to thoſe they call maxims, 
by ſaying, they are generally aſſented to as ſoon as pro- 
* ped, and the terms they are propoſed in, under- 
: ſtood: ſecing all men, even children, as ſoon as 


they hear and underſtand the terms, aſſent to theſe 
propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them 
For ſince men never fail, after they have 
once underſtood the words, to acknowledge them 
for undoubted truths, they would infer, that cer- 
tiny theſe propoſitions were firſt lodged in the un- 
©6-7{tanding, which, without any teaching, the mind, 
ai ihe very firſt propoſal, immediately cloſes with, 

and aſſents to, and after that never doubts again. 

dS 1?, In anſwer to this, I demand, whether rea- 

dy aſſent given to a propoſition aon fi hearirg, and 
underſtanding the terms, be a certain mark of an 
innate principle? If it be not, ſuch a general aſſent 
is in vain urged as a proof of them. If it be faid, 
that it is a mark of innate, they muſt then allow all 
luch propoſitions to be innate, which are generally 
aſſented to, as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find 
themſelves plentifully ſtored with innate principles. 
For upon the ſame ground, iz. of aſſent at firſt 
hearing and underſtanding the terms, that men 
would have thoſe mazims paſs for innate, they muſt 
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alſo admit ſeveral propoſitions about numbers to be 


innate: and thus, That one und two are equal to three; 


That two and tivo are equal to hun; and a multitude 
of other the like propoſitions in number s, that every 
body aſlents to, at firſt hearing, and underſtanding 
the terms, mult have a place amongſt thoſe innate 
axioms, Nor 1s this the prerogative of numbers 
alone, and propofiuons made about ſeveral of them; 
but even natural philoſophy, and all the other ſci- 
ences afford propoſitions, which are ſure to mect 
with aſſent, as ſoon as they are underſtood. That 
to bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is a truth, that 
no body any more ſticks at, than at this maxim, 
That it i5 impoſſible for the Jame thing to be, and not to be 
"That white is not Wt, That a fquareis not a circle; That 
yellowneſs 6 is Not fevretneſs : theſe, and a million of - 
ther ſuch propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have 
diſtinct ideas of, every man in his wits, at firſt hear- 
ing, and knowing what the names ſtand for, muſt 
neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe men will be true to 
their own rules, and have a/ ent at firſt bearing and 
underſtanding the terms, to be a mark of innate, they 
muſt allow, not only as many innate propoſitions, 
as men have diſtinct ideas but as many as men can 
make propoſitions wherein different ideas are denicd 
one of another. Since every propoſition, wherein 


one d. fferent idea is denied of another, will as cer- 


tain'y find aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtand- 
ing the terms, as this general one: It is 1mps{ſuble fir 
tie + ſame thing to be, ond not to be; or that which is 
the foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of 
the two, The ſame is not different : by which account, 
they will have legions of innate propoſitions of this 
one ſort, without mentioning any other. But ſince 
no pr opoſition can be innate, unleſs the ideas, about 
which it is, be innate; this will be, to ſuppoſe all 
our id.as of colours, ſounds, taſtes, figures, &c, 

innate; than which there cannot be any thing 
0: E oppolite to reaſon and experk lence, Univerſal 
| and. 
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and ready aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding, 
the terms, is, I grant, a mark of {elf-cvidence ; bur. 
ſelf-evidence, depending not on innate impre -fions,. 


| but on ſomething elſe, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, 
belongs to ſeveral propoſitions, which nobody was 


yet fo extravagant as to pretend to be innate, 


Nor let it be ſaid, that thoſe more particu= 


lar cal. evident propoſitions, which are aſſented ta 
at firſt hearing, as, That one aud two arc equal 19 thr ee; 
That green is net rel, &c. are received as the conſe- 
quences of thoſe more univerſal propotitions, which 
are looked on as innate principles; ace any one, 
who will but take the pains to obſerve what pailes. 
un the underſtanding, will certainly find, that theſe, . 
and the like leſs general propoſitions, are certainly 
known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe who arc ut- 
tzrly ignorant of thoſe more general maxims; and 
fo, being earlicr in the mind than thoſe, as they are 
called, % principles, cannot owe to them the aſſent 
wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 


§ 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe, propoſitions, D. 


| Two and two are eg. ual to four ; Red is not blue, &c. are 
not general maxims, nor of any great uſe I an- 
ſwer, that makes nothing to the argument of uni- 
verſal aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding. For, 
i that be the certain mark of innate, whatever pro- 
poſition can be found, that receives general aflent, 


as foon as heard and underſtand, that muſt be ads 


mitted for an innate propoſition, as well as this 


maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to bo, they being upon this ground equal. And 


as to the difference of being more general, that 


makes this maxim more remote from being innate; 


thoſe general and abſtract ideas being more ſtran- 
gers to our firſt apprehenſions, than thoſe more 
particular ſelf- evident propoſitions ; and therefore, 


it is no longer before they are admitted and aſſented 


to by the growing underſtanding. And as to the uſe- 


zulneſs of cheſe magniſied maxims, that perhaps will 
oy Rs „wicht 
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not be found ſo great as is generally conceived, 


when it comes in its due place to be more fully con- 
fhdered. | | 
8 21. But we have not yet done with 6 ſſenting to 

propeſitions at firfl hearing and underſtanding their 
terms; it is fit we firſt take notice, that this, inſtead 


of being a mark that they are innate, is a proof 


of the contrary : ſince it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral, 
who underſtand and know other things, are igno- 
rant of theſe principles, till they are propoſed to 
them; and that one may be unacquainted with theſe 
truths, till he hears them from others. For if they 


were innate, what need they be propoſed, in order 


to gaining afſent ; when, by being in the under- 
ſtanding, by a natural and original impreſſion, 


if there were any ſuch, they could not but be 
| known before? Or doth the propoſing them, print 
them clearer in the mind, than nature did? If fo, 
then the conſequence will be, that a man knows 
them better, after he has been thus taught them, 
than he did before, Whence it will follow, that 


theſe principles may be made more evident to us by 
others teaching, than nature has made them by 


impreſſion; which will ill agree with the opinion of 


innate principles, and give but little authority to 


them; but, on the contrary, makes them unfit to 
de the foundations of all our other knowledge, as 


they are pretended to be. This cannot be denied, 
that men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe 


telt-evident truths, upon their being pr opoſed : but 
it is clear, that whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf, 


that he then begins to know a propoſition, which 


; he knew got be for e, and which, from theaceforth, _ 
he never queſtions ; ; not becauſe it was innate, but 


becauſe the ae eee of the nature of the 


things contained in thoſe words, would not ſuffer 
him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he 
is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is 


<Itented to at frſt Arg, and underſtanding the 
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terms, muſt paſs for an innate principle, every 
well-grounded obſervation drawn from particulars 
into a gen-ral rule, mult be innate. When yetit is 
certain, that not all, but only ſagacious heads light 


at firſt on theſe obſervations, and reduce them in- 


to general propoſitions, not innate, but collected 


from a preceding acquaintance, and reflection on 
particular inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving men 


have made them, unobſerving men, when. they 
are pr opoſed to them, cannot refuſe their allent to. 


S8 22. If it be ſaid, the underſtanding hath an 
em fiitcet knowledce ot theſe Pr inciples, but not an ex- 
olicit, before the firit hearing, (as they muſt, who 


will ſay, that they are in the underſtanding before 


they are known); it will be hard to conceive what 


is meant by a principle imprinted on the under- 
ſtanding implicitly ; unleſs it be this, that the mind 


is capable of underſtanding and afſenting firmly to 


ſuch propoſitions. And thus all! nathematical de. 
monſtrations, as well as firit principles, muſt. be re · 


ceived as native impreſſions- on the mind: which, I 


fear, they will ſcarce allow them to be, who and it 
harder to demonſtrate a propoſition, than aſſent to 
it when demonſtrated. And few mathematicians 

will be forward to belie ve, that all the diagrams they 
have drawn, were but copies of thoſe innate charac- 
ters which nature had engraven upon their minds. 
& 23, There is, | fear, this farther weakneſs in 
the foregoing argument, which would per ſuade us, 


that ther efore thoſe maxims are to be thought in- 


nate, which men admit at fir/! hearing, becauſe they : 
aſſent to propotitions which they are not taught, 
nor do receive from the force of any argument Or 


demonſtration, but a bare explication or under— 
ſtanding of the terms. Under which there ſeems 


to me 19 lie this fallacy, that men are ſuppoſed not 
to be taught, nor to learn any thing de nova; when, 
in truth, they are taught, and do learn ſomething 


they were ignorant of before, For, firſt, it is evi- 
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dent, they have learned the terms and their Ggnifi- 
cation; neither of which was born with them. 


But this is not all the acquired knowledge in the | 

| _ caſe : the ideas themſelves, about which the propo- ü 
b fition is, are not born with them, no more than their 
1 names, but got afterwards. So that in all propo- ; 
i firions that are aſſented to at firſt hearing, the | 
4 terms of the propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch | 
| ideas, and the ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, ; 
being neither of them innate, I would fain know PF 
1 what there is remaining in fuch propoſitions, that 
| is innate, For I would gladly have any one name 
4 that propoſition, whoſe terms or ideas were either | 
1 of them innate. We by degrees get ideas and | 
| names, and learn their appropriated connection one ; 
with another; and then to propoſitions, made N 
| in ſuch terms, whoſe fignification we have learned, 1 
i and wherein the agreement or diſagreement we can 
Y | perceive in our ideas, when put together, is ex- ] 
bi preſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent; though to other | 
w propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, 
bdut which are concerning ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo - 
| eafily got, we are at the ſame time no way capable 
of aflenting. For though a child quickly aſſents to 
| this propoſition, That an apple is nit fire, when, by | 
1 familiar acquaintance, he has got the ideas of thoſe F 
4 two different things diſtinctly imprinted on his | 
3 mind, and has learned that the names apple and 
8 fre ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome years after, 
perhaps, before the fame child will affent to this 

? propoſition, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to 
. e, and not to be : becauſe, that though, perhaps, 

3 the words are as eaſy to be learned, yet the ſigni- : 
fl. cation of them being more large, comprehenſive, © 
and abſtrect, than of the names annexed to thoſe | 
k ſenſible things the child hath to-do with, it is long- | 
1 er before he learns their preciſe meaning, and it 
5 requires more time plainly to form in his mind 


thoſe general ideas they ſtand for. Till that be 
25 | done, 
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done, you will in vain endeavour to make any 


child affent to a propoſition made up of ſuch ge- 


neral terms: but as ſoon as ever he has got thoſe 
ideas, and learned their names, he forwardly cloſes 

with the one, as well as the other of the foremen- 
tioned propoſitions, and with both for the ſame 
reaſon ; viz, becauſe he finds the ideas he has in 


his mind, to agree or diſagree, according as the 
words ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied 


one of another in the propoſition. But if propo- 
ſitions. be brought to him in words, which ſtand 


for ideas he has not yet in his mind ;. to fuch pro- 
poſitions, however evidently true or falſe in them 


ſelves, he affords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but is 


ignorant. For words being but empty ſounds, any 


farther than they are ſigns of our ideas, we cannot 


but affent to them, as they correipond to thoſe 


ideas we have, but no farther than that. Fut the 


' ſhewing by what ſteps and ways knowledge comes 
into our minds, and the grounds of ſeveral de- 

grees of aſſent, being the buſineſs of the following 
diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched on it 
here, as one reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe 


0 


| innate principles. 


824. 10 conclude this argument of unver al 


conſent, J agree with theſe defenders of innate prin- 
ciples, that if they are innate, they muſt needs 


have univerſal aſſent. For that a truth ſhould be 
innate, and yet not aſſented to, is to me as unintel- 


ligible, as for a man to know a truth, and be igno- 


rant of it at the ſame time. But then, by theſe 


mens own confeſſion, they cannot be innate; ſince 
they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand 


not the terms, nor by a great part of thoſe who do 


underſtand them, but have yet never heard nor 
thought of thoſe propoſitions; which, I think, is 
at leaſt one half of mankind. Hut were the num 


ber far leſs, it would be enough to deſtroy univer- 
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be den if children alone were ignorant of them. 


. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue 


; Pony the thoughts of infants, which are unknown 
to us, and to conclude from what paſſes in their 
underſtandings before they expreſs it; I ſay next, 
that theſe two general propoſitions are not the truths 
that fir/? poſſeſs the minds of children; nor are an- 


tecedent to all acquired and adventitions notions ; 


which, if they were innate, they "muſt needs be. 


Whether we can determine it or no, it matters not; 


there is certainly a time when children begin to 
think, and their words and actions do aſſure us that 
they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of 
thought, of knowledge, of aſſent, can it rationallyß 
be ſuppoſed, they can be ignorant of thoſe notions. 
that nature has impr inted, were there any ſuch? 
Can it be imagined, with any appearance of reaſon, 


that they perceive the impreſſions from things with- 


out; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe cha- 
racters which nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp _ 
Within? Can they receive and aſſent to adventi- 
tious notions, and be ignorant of thoſe which are 


ſuppoſed woven into the very principles of their be- 
ing, and imprinted there in indelible characters, to 


be the foundation and guide of all their acquired 
knowledge, and future reaſonings? This would be, 
to make nature take pains to no purpoſe; or, at 
leaſt, to write very il; fince its characters could 


not be read by thoſe: eyes. which ſaw other things 
very well; and thoſe are very ill ſuppoſed the 


cleareſt par ts of truth, and the foundations of all 
ur knowle dge, which are not firſt known, and 
. without which the undoubted knowledge of ſeve- 
ral other things may be had, Ihe child certainly 
Knows, that the zz ſe that feeds it, is neither the cat 


it plays with, nor the blackmier it is afr aid of ; that 


the wor mſeed or muftard it refuſes, i is not the ale or 


ſugar it cries for; this it is certainly and undoubt- 
edly aflured of: but will any one ſay, it is by vir 
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tue of this principle, That it is impoſſible for the fame 


thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo firmly aflents to 


' theſe, and other parts of its knowledge? or that 
the child has any notion or apprehenſion of that 


propoſition at an age, wherein yet it is plain, it 


knows a great many other truths ? He that will fay 


children join theſe general abſtract ſpeculations with 
their ſucking bottles, and their rattles, may, per- 


haps, with juſtice be thought to have more paſſion 
and zeal for his opinion, but leſs ſincerity and 
truth, than one of that age. 1 


$ 26, Though therefore there be ſeveral general 
propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and ready 
aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to men grown up, Who 
have attained the uſe of more general and abſtract 


ideas, and names ſtanding for them; yet they not 


being to be found in thoſe of tender. years, who 


nevertheleſs know other things, they cannot pre- 
tend to univerſal affeat of intelligent perſons, aud 
io by no means can be ſuppoſed innate : it being 
impoſhible, that any truth which 1s innate, if there 


were any ſuch, ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any 
one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are 


innate truths, they mult be innate thoughts; there 
being nothing a truth in the mind, that it has never 
thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
innate truths in the mind, they muft neceſſarily be tie 
J of any thought on ; the firſt that appear there. 

$ 27. That the general maxims we are dif- 
couriing of, are not known to children, idiots, 


and a great part of mankind, we have already ſuf- 


ficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they have 


not an univerſal aſſent, nor are general impreſſions. 


But there is this farther argument in it, againſt 
their being innate, that theſe characters, if they 
were native and original impreſſions, ſhould appear 


Fairejl and cleargſi in thoſe perſons, in whom yet 
we find no footſteps of them: and it is, in my 


Opinion, a ſtrong preſumption, that they are not 


innate; 
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ſtract maxims and reputed. principles of ſciences, 
| | will, 
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innate; ſince they are leaſt known to thoſe, in 


whom, if they were innate, they muſt needs exert 
themſelves with moſt force and vigour. For chil- 


_ dren, idiots, ſavages, and illiterate people, being 
of all others the leaſt corrupted by cuſtom, or bor- 


rowed opinions; learning and education having 


not caſt their native thoughts into new moulds, nor 
by ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied doctrines, | 


confounded thoſe fair ee en nature had writ- 


ten there; one might reaſonably imagine, that in 


their minds theſe innate notions ſhould lie open. 


fairly to every one's view, as it is certain the 


thoughts of children do. It might very well be. 
expected, that theſe principles ſhould be perfectly 
ns to naturals, which being ſtamped immedi- 


ately on the ſoul, as theſe men n ſuppote, cans» have 


no depende nce on the conſtitutions or organs or 


the body, the only confeſſed difference between. 
them and others. One would think, according to 
theſe mens principles, that all cheſe native beams 
of light, were there any ſuch, ſhould in thoſe. 
who have no reſerves, no arts of. concealment, 

ſhine out in their full luſtre, and leave us in no 


more doubt of their being there, than we are of 


their love of pleaſure, and abhorrence of pain. 
But alas, amongſt children, idiots, ſavages, and 
the groſsly illiterate, what general maxims are to be 
found? what univerſal principles of knowledge ? 


Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed 
only from thoſe objects they have had moſt to da 


with, and which have made upon their ſenſes the 
frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions. A child 
knovs his nurſe and his cradle, and by auger e 
play- things of a little more advanced age: and a 
young ſavage has, perhaps, his had flled with 
to the faſhion of his 
tribe, But he that from a child untaught, or a 


love and hunting, according 


wild inh zabitant of the woods, will expect "theſe abs 
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will, I fear, find himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of 


general propoſitions are ſeldom mentioned in the 


huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be found 
in the thoughts of children, or any impreſſions of 
them on the minds of naturals. T hey are the lan- 
guage and buſineſs of the ſchools and academies of 
learned nations, accuſtomed to that fort of conver- 

ſation, or learning, where diſputes are frequent: 
theſe maxims being ſuited to artificial argumenta- 


tion, and uſcful for conviction ; but not much 


. conducing to the diſcovery of truth, or advance- 


ment of knowledge, But of their fan uſe for the 


improvement of knowledge, I ſhall have occalion 
to ſpeak more at large, 40. 4, cap, 


_ 28, I know not how abſurd this. may 8 


do the maſters of-demonſtration : and probably it 


will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing, 


J ͤmuſt therefore beg a little truce with prejudicc, 
and the forbearance of cenſure, till l have been 
heard out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, being very 
willing to ſubmit to better judgments. And ſince 
I impartially fearch after truth, I ſhall not be ſorry 


to be convinced that J have been too fond of my 
own notions; which I confeſs we are all apt to be, 


when application and EE have warmed our heads 
with them. 


Upon the whole matter, fant ſve þ any ground 
to think theſe two famed ſpeculative maxims in- 


nate; ſince they are not univerſally afſented to; 


and the aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other, 
than what ſeveral propoſitions, not aliowed to be 


innate, equally partake in with them : and ſince 


the aticnt that is given them, is produced another 


way, and comes not from natural infcription, as 
I doubt not but to make appear in the following 
diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt principles of knowledge | 


and ſcience are feurd not to be innate, no other ſpecula- 
tive maxims can, ſuppoſe, with better right Pre etend 


to be {o. 
C HA P. 
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CHAP, IL 
Wo inner Profiical Principles, 


HS 1. No moral principles ſo clear and fo generally re- 
ceived, as the forementioned ſpeculative maxims. 
J 2. Faith and juſtice not ewned as principles by all 
mien. § 3. Obj. Though men deny them in their 
tractice, yet they admit them in their thoughts, an- 


ſioered. & 4. Moral rules need a proof ; ergo, not 


innate. & 5. Liſtance in keeping compacts. & 6. Vir- 
tee generally approved, not becauſe innate, but becauſẽ 
profitable. & 7. Mens actions convince us, that the 
rule of virtue is not their internal principle, & 8. Con- 
cience no proof of any innate moral rule. N 9. In- 
ances of enormities praftiſed without remorſe. & 10. 
Men have contrary practical principles. & 11.—13. 


Mpole nations reject ſeveral moral rules. \ 14. Tho, 
20h maintain innate practical principles, tell us not 
what they are. & 15. — 19. Lord Herbert's innate 
principles examined. & 20. Obj. Innate principles may 
be corrupted, anſwered. & 21. Contrary principles 
in the world. & 22.— 26. How men commonly come 
by their principles. 27. Principles muſi be exa- 


. 


F thoſe ſpeculative maxims, whereof we dif- 
& courſed in the foregoing chapter, have not an 
actual univerſal aſſent from all mankind, as we 
there proved, it is much more viſible concerning 


"4 practical principles, that they come ſhort of an univerſal 


reception and I think it will be hard to inſtance 
any one moral rule which can pretend to ſe gene- 


ral and ready an aſſent as, bat is, is; or to be ſo 
manifeſt a truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the 


fame thing to be, and not to be. Whereby it is evi- 
dent, that they are farther removed from a title 


to 
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to be innate; and the doubt of their being native 


| impreſſions on the mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe 


moral principles than the other, Not that it brings 
their truth at all in queſtion: they are equally true, 
though not equally evident. I hoſe ſpeculative 


maxims carry their own evidence with them: but 


moral principles require reaſoning and diſcourſe, 
and ſome exerciſe of the mind, to diſcover the 
certainty of their truth, They lie not open as na- 
tural characters engraven on the mind; which, if 
any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible by them- 

ſelves, and by their own light be certain and 


| known to every body. But this is no derogation to 


their truth and certainty, no more than 1t 1s to the 
truth or certainty of the three angles of a triangle 
being equal to two right ones, becauſe it is not ſo 
evident, as the whole? is bigger than a part; nor ſo 
apt to be aflented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuf- 
fice, that theſe moral rules are capable of demon- 
ſtration : and therefore it is our on fault, if we 
come not to a certain knowledge of them. Eut rhe 


Ignorance wherein many men are of them, and the 


{lowneſs of aſſent wherewith others receive them, 
are manifeſt proofs, that they are not innate, and 
ſuch as offer themſclves to cheir view d 
ſearching, 

$ 2, Whether there be any fuck moral princi- 
ples, wherein all men do agree, I appeal to any, 
who have been but moderately converſant in the 
hiſtory of mankind, and looked abroad beyond the 


 tmoke of their own chimneys. Where is that 


practical truth, that is unwverlally received without 
doubt or queſtion, as it muff be if iunate? Juf'ice, 8 
and keeping of contracts, is that wiuch m7 men 


ſeem to agree in. U his is a principle, Which is 


thought to extend itſolf to the dens ot thieves, and 
the confederacacs of the greateſt villains; and they 
who have gone fartheſt towards the putting o hu- | 
manity itſelf, keep faith and rules of juitice one 
3 + with 
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with another. 1 grant that outlaws themſelves do 


this one amongſt another; but it is without recei- 


ving theſe as the innate laws of natur They 
practiſe them as rules of convenience within their 
own communities: but it is impoſlihle to conceive, 


that he embraces juſtice as a practical principle, 


who acts fairly with his fellow highwaymen, and 
at the ſame time plunders or kills the next honeſt 
man he meets with. Juſtice and truth are the com- 


mon ties of ſocicty ; and therefore, even outlaws 


and robbers, who break with all the world bcſides, 
muſt keep faith and rules of equity amongſt them- 
| ſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. But will 
any one ſay, that thoſe that live by fraud and ra- 
Pine, hare innate principles of truth and Juſtice 


which they allow and aſſent to? 
8 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the facit aſſent 


4 their minds agrees to What their practice contradicts. 

anſwer, firſt, J have always thought the actions of 
men the beſt interpreters of their thoughts, But 
ſince it is certain, that moſt mens practice, and ſome- 
mens open profeſſions have either queſtioned or de- 
nied theſe principles, it is impoſſible to eſtablith an 
univerſal conſent, (though we fhould look for it 
only amongſt grown men), without which it is im- 


poſſible to conclude them innate. Secondly, It is 
very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innats 


Practical principles, that terminate only in contem- 
plation. Practical principles derived from nature, 


are there for operation, and muſt produce con- 


formity of action, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to 


their truth, or elfe they are in vain diſtinguiſhed 


from ſpeculative maxims. Nature, I confeſs, has 


put into man a defire of happineſs, and an averſion 
to miſery : theſe indeed are innate practical princi- 


ples, which, as practical principles ought, do con- 
tinue conſtantly: to operate and influence all our 
actions, without ceaſing : theſe may be obſerved in 
all perſons and all ages, ſteady and univerſal; but 
theſe. 
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theſe are inclinations. of the appetite to good, not, 
impreſſions of truth on the underſtanding. I deny 
not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on 
the minds of men; and that, from the very firſt in- 


ſtances of ſenſe and perception, there are ſome 


things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to 
them; ſome things that they incline to, and others. 
that they fly : but this makes nothing for innate. 
characters on the mind, which are to be the priact- 
ples of knowledge, regulating our practice, ouch. 
natural impreflions on the underſtanding. are ſo far 


from being confirmed: hereby, that this is an argu- 
ment again{t them; ſince if they were certain cha- 
racters imprinted by nature on the underitanding, 


as the principles of knowledge, we could not but 
perceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influ— 
ence our knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the 


will and appetite; which never ceaſe to be the con- 
| Rant ſprings and motives of all our actions, to which 
we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling us. 


94. Another reaſon that makes me doubt of any 
innate practical principles, is, that I think, there 


cannot any one moral rule be propoſed, whereof a man may 
not guflly demand a reaſon which would be perfectly. 


ridiculous and ablurd, if they were innate, or ſo 
much as ſelf- evident; which every innate principle 
muſt needs be, and not need any proof to aſcertain 
its truth, nor want any reaſon to gain its approba- 


tion. He would be thought void of common ſenſe, 


who aſked, on the one fide or on the other ſide, to 


give a reaſon, H/by it is impoſſible for the fame thing to be, 


and not to be, It carries its own light. and evidence 


with it, and needs no other proof: he that under- 
ſtands the terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or 


elſe nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to 
do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken rule of mo- 
rality, and foundation of all ſocial virtue, That one 
Jhould do as he would be done unte, be propoſed to one 
who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to 
„ e underſtand 
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nder tand i its meaning; might he not, without any 
abſurdity, alk a reafon why? And were not he that 
3 it bound to make out the truth and rea- 

nableneſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhews it 


not to be innate; for if it were, it could neither 


want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs (at 
leaſt, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received 
and aflented to, as an unqueſtionable truth, which 
a man can by no means doubt of, So that the truth 
of all theſe moral rules, plainly depends upon fome 
other antecedent to them, and from which they muſt 


be deduced ; which could not be, if either they were 


innate, or ſo much as felf- evident. 
§ 5. That men ſhould keep their compacts, is 


certainly a great and undeniable rule in morality: 
but yet, if a Chriſtian, who his the vi-w of happi- 


neſs and miſery in another life, be aſked why a man 

muſt keep his word, he will give this as a reaſon : 
_ Becauſe Crop, who has the power of eternal life and 
death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be aſked _ 


why, he will anſwer, Becauſe the public requires it, 
and the Leviathan will puniſh you if you do not. 


And if one of the old Heathen philoſophers had 
been aſked, he would have anſwered, Becauſe it was 


diſhoneſt, below the dignity of a man, and oppoſite 


to virtue, the higheſt perfection of human natur e, 
to do otherwiſe, 


§ 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of 


opinions concerning the moral rules, which are to 


pe found among men, according to the different ſorts 
of happineſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe to 


themſelyes : which. could not be if practical princi- 


ples were innate, and imprinted in our minds imme- 


diately by the hand of Gop. I grant the exiſtence 
of Gop is ſo many ways manifeſt, and the obedience 
we owe him fo congruous to the light of reaſon, 
| mm a great part of mankind give teſtimony to the 
law of nature; but yet I think it muſt be allowed, 
that ſeveral moral rules may rec ive from mankind 
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a very general approbation, without cither knowing 
or admitting the true ground of morality ; which 
can only be the will and law of a Gop, who ſecs 

men in the dark, has in his hand rewards and pu- 


niſhments, and power enough to call to account the 


proudeſt offender. For God, having, by an inſe- 
parable connection, joined virtue and public happi- 
neſs together; and made the practice thereof nece!- | 


ſary to the preſervation of ſocicty, and viſibly bene- 


ficial to all with whom the virtuous man has to do; 


it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only 


allow, but recommend, and magnify thoſe rules to 


others, from whoſe obſervance of them he 1s ſure 
to reap advantage to himſelf, He may, out of in- 


tereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for ſacred, 
which if once trampled on, and profaned, he him- 


ſelf cannot he ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 


nothing from the moral and eternal obligation 
which theſe: rules evidently have; yet it ſhews, that 
the outward acknowledgment men pay to them in 
their words, proves not that they are innate princi- 
ples: nay, it proves not ſo much, that men aſſant 


to them inwardly in their own minds, as the invio- 


Jable rules of their own practice: ſince we find that 
felf-intereſt and. the conveniencies of this life, make 


many men own an outward profeſſion and appro- 


bation of them, whoſe actions ſufficiently prove, 
that they very little conſider the lawgiver that pre- 
 fcribed theſe rules, nor the hell he has ordained for 

the puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs them. 
$ 7. For, if we will not in civility allow too much 
 !incerity to the profeſſions of moſt men, but think 


their actions to be the interpreters of their thoughts, 
we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch internal vene- 


ration for theſe rules, nor ſo fall a perſuaſion of their 
certainty and obligation. The great principle of mo- 
rality, To do as one Would be done to, is more com- 
mended than practiſed. But the breach of this rule 
cannot be a greater vice, than to teach others, that 
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it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, would be thought 
madneſs, and contrary to that intereſt men ſacrifice 


to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps con- 
ſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch 


breaches, and ſo the internal obligation and eſta- 


bliſhment of the rule be preſerved, 


§ 8, To which 1 anſwer, that I doubt not, but 


without being written on their hearts, many men 


may, by the lame way that they come to the know- 


ledge of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral mo- 


ral rules, and be convinced of their obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame mind, from 


their education, company, and cuſtoms of their 


country; which perſuaſion, however got, will ferve 
to ſet conſcience on work, which is nothing elle, 
but our own opinion or judgment of the moral rec- 


titude or pravity of our own actions. And if Son- 
ſcience be a proof of inuate principles, contraries 


may be innate principles: ſince ſome men, with the 


_ fame bent of conſcience, proſecute what others 


8 „„ „ 
$9. But 1 cannot ſee how any men ſhould ever 


tranſgreſs thoſe moral rules, with confidence, and 
ſerenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon their 


minds. View but an army at the ſacking of a 
town, and ſee what obſervation, or ſenſe of moral 
principles, or what touch of conſcience for all the 


outrages they do. Robberies, murders, rapes, are 


the ſports of men ſet at liberty from puniſhment 
and cenſure. Have there not been whole nations, 
and thoſe of the moſt civilized people, amongſt 


whom, the expoſing their children, and leaving 
them in the fields, to periſh by want or wild 


beaſts, has been the practice, as little condemned 
or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not 


ſtill, in ſome countries, put them into the fame 


graves with their mothers, if they die in child- 
birth; or diſpatch them, if a pretended aſtrologer 


declares them to have unhappy ſtars? And are 


there 
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. | there not places, where, at a certain age, they kill, 
e or expoſe their parents without any remorſe at all? 
— In a part of Aſia, the fick, when their caſe comes 
a to be thought deſperate, are carried out and laid 
on the earth, before they are dead; and left there, 


expoſed to wind and weather, to periſh without 
aſſiſtance or pity. It is familiar among the Men- 
grelians *, a people protefling Chriſtianity, to bu- 


a Ip their children alive without feruple. I here are 
places + where they eat their own children, I he 
; Carribbees | were wont to geld their children, on 
| © purpoſe to fat and cat them, And Garcilaſſo de la 


Vega || tells us of a people in Pern, which were 
wont to fat and cat the children they got on their 
female captives, whom they kept as concubines for 
that purpoſe; and when they were paſt breeding, 
the mothers themſelves were killed too and caten, 

Ihe virtues 4, whereby the Jououpinambos be- 
lieved they merited paradite, were revenge, and 
eating abundance of their enemies. | key have 
not ſo much as the name for Gp, no ac- 
knowledgment of any God +, no religion, no wor— 
ſhip, The ſaints, who are cannonized amongſt _ 
the Turks, lead lives, which one cannot with 
modeſty relate. A remarkable paſſage to this 
purpoſe, out of the voyages of Baumgarten, which 
is a book not every day to be met with, | ſhall ſer 

_ down at large, in the language it is publiſhed in. 
Hi (ic, prope Belbes in Agyto) vidinus ſanctum 
unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulcs, ita ut ex 
utero matris frodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eft, ut didi- 
cimus, Mabometiſtit, ut eos qui amentes, et ſine ratione 
ſunt, pro ſauctis colant et venerentur. Injuper et eos qui 

cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam do- 
* Gruber apud Thevenot, part iv. p. 13. | 
+ Limbert apud Thevenot, p. 38. 

1 Voffins de Nil origine, cap, xvii, xix. 

P. Mart. Dec. 5 | 

- + Hiſt, des Incas, lib. i. cap, 12, 

＋ Lery, cap. 16. p. 2372 


/ 


mum 
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quad nec feminarum unquam efſet, nec puerorum, . 
tantummodo aſellarum concubitus atque mularum, 
regr. Baumgarten, I. ii, c. i. p. 73. More of the 


mum pœnitentiam, et paupertatem, ſanfiitate vererandos 
deputant. Hjuſmodi vero genus bominum libertatent 


guandam effranem habent, dimis quas volunt intrandi, 


edendi, bibendi, et quod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex qua 


concubitu ſi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſancta ſimiliter habetur, 
His ergo hominbus, dam vivunt, magnos ea bibent ho- 


nores; mortuis vero vel templa vel monumenta ex/lruunt 


_ ampliſuma, eaſque contingere ac ſepelire maxima: fortune 

ducunt loco. Audivimus hec difta et dicenda per inter. 
pretem a Mucrelo no/tro, Inſuper ſauctum lum, quem 
70 loco vidimus, fublicitus apprime commendari, eum «//e 


vominem ſanctum, diuinum, ac integritate præcipuum; es 


Ce 


© 


fame kind, concerning theſe precious ſaints amonęſt 


the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his 


letter of the 25th of January, 1616, Where then arc 


thoſe innate principles of juſtice, picty, gratitude, 


equity, chaſtity ? or, where is that univerſal con- 


ſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred rulcs ? 
Murders in duels, when faſhion has made them 


honourable, are committed without remorſe of 
conſcience : nay, in many places, innocence in this 


caſe is the greateſt ignominy. And if we look 


5 abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, we 
Mall find, that they have remorſe in one place, for 


doin OT On nittin that which others in another 
2 
place, think they merit by. 


$ 10, He that will car cfully 8 the hiſtory of > 
mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral tribes 


of men, and with indifference furvey their actions, 


will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that there is ſcarce 
that principle of morality to be named, or rules of 
virtue to be thought on, (thoſe only excepted, 
that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold ſociety together, 


which commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtinct 
ſocieties), which is not, . or other, ſlight- 


ed and condemned by che general faſhion of whole 


ſocictics 
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ſocieties ot men, governed by practical opinions, 


and rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 


$ 11, Here, perhaps, it will be objected, that it 


is no argument, that the rule is not Keie, becauje 
it is broken, 1 grant the objection good, where 


men, though they tranſgreſs, yet difown not the 
law; where fear of ſhame, cenſure, or puniſh- 
rent; carries the mark of ſome awe it has upon 
them. But it is impoſtible to conceive, that a 
whole nation of men ſhould all publicly reject and 
renounce, what every one of them, certainly and 


infallibly, knew to be a law: for ſo they muſt, who 


have it naturally imprinted on their minds. It is 


poſſible, men may ſometimes own rules of morali- 


ty, which, in their private thoughts, they do not 


believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in repu- 
tation and eſteem amongſt thoſe who are periua- 


ded of their obligation. But it is not to be ima- 
gined, that a whole ſociety of men ſhould public- 
ly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a rule, 
which they could not, in their own minds, but be 


infallibly certain, was a law; nor be ignorant, that 


all men they ſhould have to do with, knew it to be 
ſuch: and therefore mult every one of them ap- 
prehend from others, all the contempt and abhor- 
rence due to one who profefles himſelf void of 


humanity ; and one, who confounding the known 
and natural meaſures of right and wrong, cannot 


but be looked on as the profeſſed eden of their 


peace and happineſs. Whatever practical principle 
is innate, cannot but be known to every one, to be 


juſt and good. it is therefore little leſs than a con- 
tradiction, to ſuppoſe, that whole nations of men 


ſhould, both in their profeſſions and pr actice, una 
nimoufly and univerſally give the he to what, by 
the moſt invincible evidence, every one ot them 
knew to be true, right, and good. I his is enough 
tO ſatisfy us, that no practical rule, which is any 
where univerſally, and with public approbation, or 
allowance, 
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allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be ſuppoſed innate. 


| ple, which, upon all occafions, excites and directs. 
the actions of all men; or elſe, that it is a truth, 
which all men have impriatzd on their minds, and 
which therefore they know and aſſent to. But in 
: neither of theſe ſenſes is it innate. Fir, That it 
is not a principle, which influences all mens actions, 
is what 1 have proved by the examples before ci- 
ted: nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mengrclia or Peru, 
to find inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and 
_ deſtroy their children; or look on it only as the 
more than brutality of ſome ſayage and barbarous 
nations, when we remember, that it was a familiar 
and uncondemaned practice among the Greeks and 
Romans, to expoſe, without pity or remorſe, their 
innocent infants, Secondly, That it is an innate 
truth, known to all men, is alſo falſe. For, Pa- 
rents preſerve your chiluren, is fo far from being an 
innate truth, that it is no truth at all; it being a 
command, and not a propoſition, and ſo not ca- 
pable of t! th or falſehood. To make it capable 
of being aſſented to as true, it muſt be reduced to 
ſome ſuch een as this : 3-164 the duty of Par 
_ Fens. 


But have ſomething farther to add, in anſwer to oy 
this. objection, | a 

§ 12. The breaking of a rule, ſay you, is no l 
argument that it is unknown. grant it: but the 1 
generaliy allowed breach of it any where, I ſay, 15.4 1 
proof that it is not innate. For example, let us take : 
any of theſe rules, which being the moſt ob- 10 
_ vious deductlons of human re fon n, and copforin- 15 
able to the natural inclination of the greateſt part | 
of men, feweſt people have had the impudence to. 0 
deny, or inconſideration to doubt of, If any cin Ms 
be thonght to be naturally. Imprinted, none, I think, ˖ 
can have a fairer pretence to be innate, than this; : 
Parents, preſerve and cheriſh your chiliren, W hen 1 
therefore you ſay, that this is an innate rule, what 2 
do you mean ? Either, that it is an innate princi- 7 
_ 


* 


A 
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rents 10 preſerve their children, But what duty i is, 
cannot be underſtood without a law ; nor a law be 
known, or ſuppoſed without a lawmaker; or 


without reward and puniſhment : ſo that it is im- 


zoffible that this, or any other practical ie 
{hould be innate, i. e. be imprinted on the mind as 
a duty, without ſuppoſing the ideas of Gop, of 


law, of obligation, of puniſhment, of a life after this, 


innate, For that puniſhment follows not, in this 
life, the breach of this rule; and conſequently, 
that it has not the force of a law in countries, 
where the generally allowed practice runs counter 
to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe ideas (which 
muſt be all of them inaate, if any thing as a duty 


be ſo) are ſo far from being innate, that it is not 
erxery ſtudious or thinking man, much leſs ever 
one that is born, in whom they are to be found 
clear and diſtinct: and that one of them, which of 
all others ſeems moſt likely to be innate, is not fo, 


(I mean the idea of God), I think, in the next 
chapter, will appear very evident to au conſider- | 


ing man. 


I 13. From what has 3 aid, I think we may 


ſzfely conclude, that whatever pradiical rule is, in 


«ny place, generally and with allowance broten, cannot 
be , ſuppoſed innate ; it being impoſiible, that men 
ſhould, without ſhame or fear, confidently, and 
ſerencly break a rule, which they could not but 


evidently know, that Gop had ſet up, and would 
certainly puniſh the breach {of which they muſt, if it 


were innate) to a degree, to make it a very ill bar- 
gain to the tranſgreſſor. Without ſuch a knowledge 


as this, a man can never be certain, that any thing i is 


his duty. Ignorance or doubt of the law; hopes to 


eſcape the knowledge or power of the Jaw maker, 
or the like, may make men give way to a preſent 


appetite : but let any one ſce the fault, and the rod 
by it, and with the tranſgreſſion, a fire ready to 


punith it; 8 Pleaſure tempting, and the hand of 
the 
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the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to take 
vengeance, (for this muſt be the wr where any * 
duty is imprinted on the mind), and then tell me, 1 
whether it be poflible, for people, with ſuch a k 
proſpect, ſuch a certain knowledge as this, wanton- : 
ly, and without ſcruple, to offend againſt a law, 
which they carry about them in indelible charac- | 1 
ters, and that ftares them in the face, whilſt they ; 
are breaking it? Whether men, at the ſame time ' 
that they feel in themielves the imprinted edicts of | 
an omaipotent lawmaker, can, with aſſurance and | 
gaiety, flight and trample under foot his mott ſa- | 
cred injunctions ? And laftly, whether it be poflible, 
that whilſt a man thus openly bids defiance to this 
innate law, and ſupreme lawgiver, all the by- 
ſtanders, yea, even the governours and rulers of the 
people, full of the ſame ſenſe, both of the law and 
lawmaker, ſhould filently connive, without téſtify- 
ing their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame on it: 
principles of actions indeed there are lodged in 
mens appetites, but thele are ſo far from being in- 
nate moral principles, that if they were left to their 
kull ſwing, they would carry men to the overturning _ 
ol all morality. Moral laws ar ſet as a-curb and re- 
ſtraint to theſe exorbitant defires, which they can- 
not be but by rewards and puniſhments, that will 
overbalance the ſatisfaction any one ſhall propoſe 
to himſelf in the breach of the law, If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the mind of all men as a 
law, all men mult have a certain and unavoidable 
knowledge, that certain and unavoidable puniſhment 
will attend the breach of it. For if men can be 
ignoränt or doubtful of what is innate, innate 
principles are inſiſted on, and urged to no purpoſe; 
teuth and certainty, the things pretended, are not 
at all ſecured by them: but men are in the ſame 
uncertain, floating eſtate with, as without them. 
An evident indubitable knowledge of unavoidable 
puniſhment, great enough to make the tranſgreſ- 
Fs | fon 
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ſian very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate law; 
unleſs with an innate law, they can ſuppoſe an in 
nate goſpel too. I would not be here miſtaken, as if, 


| becauſe I deny an innate law, I-thought there were 


none but poſitive laws, There is a great deal of dif- 
ference between an innate law, and a law of nature; 
between ſomething imprinted on our minds in this 


very original, and ſomething that we being ignorant 


of, may attain to the knowledge of, by the uſe and 


due application of our natural faculties. And I 
_ think they equally forſake the truth, who run- 


ning into the contrary extremes, either affirm an 
innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable 
by the light of nature, 2, e. without the =P of 
poſitive revelation. 

$ 14. The difference there is 3 men in their 


practical principles, is fo evident, that, I think, 1 
need ſay no more to evince, that it will be mpOſ- 


ſible to find any innate moral rules, by this mack of 
general aſſent: and it is enough to make one ſu- 


ſpect, that the ſuppoſition of much innate princi— 


ples, is but an opinion taken up at plcaſure; ſince 
thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſpa- 
ring to tell us which they are. This might, with ju- 


ſtice, be expected from thoſe men who lay ſtreſs 


upon this opinion: and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt 
£ither their knowledge or charity, who declaring, 


that Gop has imprinted, on the minds of men, the 


foundations of knowledge, and the rules of living, 
are yet ſo little favourable to the information of 
their neighbours, or the quiet of mankind, as not 


to point out to them which they are, in the variety 


men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, were there 


7 any ſuch innate principles, there would be no need 
to teach them, Did men find ſuch innate propo- 
fitions ſtamped on their minds, they would eaſily. 


be able to diſtinguiſh them from other truths, that 


they afterwards learned, and deduced from them; 
and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 


Ver. 1. J ͤ know 
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know what, and how many they were, There. 
could be no more doubt about their number, than 
there is about the number of our fingers; and it is 
like then, every ſyſtem would be ready to give them 
us by tale. But. ſince nobody, that I know, has 
_ ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of the innate princi- 
ples ;  fince even they who require men to believe, 
that there are ſuch innate propoſitions, do not tell 
us what they are. It is ealy to foreſce, that if diffe- 
rent men of different ſets ſhonld go about to give 
us a liſt of thoſe innate practical principles, they 
would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin&t 
hypotheſis, and were fit to ſupport the doctrines of 
their particular ſchools or churches : a plain evi- 
dence, that there are no ſuch innate truths. Nay, 
a great part of men are ſo far from finding any 
ſuch innate moral principles in themſelves, that by 
denying freedom to mankind, and thereby making 


zen no other than bare machines, they take away _ 


not only innate, but all moral rules whatſoever, and 
leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch, to thoſe 
who cannot concave, how any thing can be capa- _ 
ble of a law, that is not a free agent: and upon 
that ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all princi- 
piles of virtue, who cannot put morality and mecha- 
wiſm together; which arc not very caſy to be recon- 
ciled, or made confiſteat, VVV 
8 15. When I had writ this, being informed, 
that my Lord Herbert had, in his books die veritate, 
alſigned theſe innate principles, I preſently con- 
ſulted him, hoping *to find, in a man of ſo great 
parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy me in this 
point, and put an end to my inquiry. In his 
chapter de inſtinctu naturali, p. 76. edit. 1655, 1 
met with theſe ſix marks of his notitiæ communes, 
1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 
4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas ; i. e. as he explains it, 
faciunt ad hominis conver/ationem, G. Modus confor- 
| e mationis; 
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mationis ; i. e. afſenſus nulla interpoſita nora. And at 
the latter end of his little treatiſe, de religione laici, 


he ſays this of theſe innate principles; Ades ut non 


uniuſcujuſvis religionts confinio arctentur que ubique vi- 


gent veritates. 3 enim in ip/a mente cœlitus defer i- 


 pte, nullifque traditionibus, Ht we ſcriptis, ſroe nin ſcriptis, 


obnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Peritates naſtræ cathalice, que 
tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interior ae/criptas 


Thus having given the marks of the innate princi- 
\ ples or common notions, and aſſerted their being 
imprinted on the minds of nien by the hand of 
Gor, he proceeds to ſet them down; and they 


are theſe : 1. EV ops 7 numen, 2. Nu- 
men illud coli debere. Virtutem cum Pietate conjun- 
ctam optimam ęſſe LE cultus divini. 4. Reſipiſcen- 


dum eſſe a peccatis. F. Dari præmium vel param paſs 
| hanc vitam tranſactam. Though I allow thefe to be 
clear truths, and fuch as, if rightly explaincd, a 
rational creature can hardly avoid giving his aſſent 
to; yet I think he is far from proving them innate | 


impreſſions in foro interiori dejeripte. For. I muſt 


take leave to obſerve, 


C 16, Fit, That theſe five p: ropoſitions are ci · 
ther not all, or more than all, thoſe cowmon no- 
tions writ on our minds by the finger of Gor, if 


it were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo 
written, fince there are other propoſitions, which, 


even by his own rules, have as juſt a pretence to- 
ſuck. an original, and may be as well admitted for 
innate principles, as, at leaſt, ſome of theſe five 


be enumerates, viz. Do as ths world? be done unto © 
and perhaps, fome hundreds of 9 when well ; 


conſidered. 


$ 17. Secondly, That all his PERL TY are not to be 
ad in each of his five propoſitions, viz. his 
firſt, ſecond, and third marks, agree perfectly to 


neither of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, and ſixth marks, agree but ill to his third, 


Fourth, and fifth propoſitions, Fo or beſides that 
E 2 e We. 
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we are aſſured from hiſtory, of many men, nay, 


whole nations, who doubt or difbelieve ſome or all 


of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That 


virtue joined with piety, is the beft worſhip of God, can 
be an innate e . when the name, or ſound, 
o hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo 


VIRTUE, 1s 
much uncertainty in its ſignification; and the ching 


it ſtands for, ſo much contended abowt, and dif- 
ficult to be known. And therefore this can be 
but a very uncertain rule of human practice, and 


ſerve but very little to the conduct of our lives, 


and is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an in- 


nate practical principle. 
\ 18, For let us conſider this propoſition as to 


its meaning, (for it is the ſenſe, and not found, 
_ that is, and muſt be the priaciple or common no- 
tion), viz. Virtue is the beſt werjhip of God; i. e. is 
moſt acceptable to him: which, if virtue be taken, 


as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe actions, which, 


according to the different opinions of ſeveral coun- 
tries, are accounted laudable, will be a propoſi- 
tion ſo far from being certain, that it will not be 
true. If virtue be taken for actions conformable 
to Gop's will, or to the rule preſcribed by Gop, 
which is the true and only meaſure of virtue, when 
virtue is uſed to ſignify what is in its own nature 
right and good; then this propoſition, That virtue 


25 he beſt 2 vorſhi of God, will be moſt true and cer- 
tain, but of very little uſe in human life : fince it 


will amount to no more but this, viz. That God 1 16 
pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; which a 


man may certainly know to be true, without know- 
ing what it is that Cop doth command; and ſo be 
as "far from any rule or principle of his actions, 


as he was before: and I think very few will take a 
propoſition which amounts to.no more than this, 


diz. that GoD is pleaſed with the doing of what he 


kimfelf commands, for an innate moral principle 
writ on the minds of all men, {however true and 


certain 
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5 * certain it may be), ſince it teaches ſo late. Wo-. 1 
l ſoexrer does fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds 5 
of propoſitions, innate principles; ſince there are 
many, which have as good a title as this, to be re- | 
, | ceived for ſuch, which nobody yet ever put into | 
») | that rank of innate principles. | | 
4 . d 19. Nor is the fourth propoſition (viz, Men -.>_ 
a mi . repent of their ſins) much more inſtr Uetise, till [ 
: | what thoſe actions no that are meant by fins, be ö 
5 ſet down, For the word feceata, Or ſims, being put, | 


—_— it uſually is, to ſignify in general ill actions, that 
5 will draw on puniſhment upon the doers; what 
great principle of morality can that be, to tell us we 0 
fhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will | 
bring miſchiet upon us, without knowing what 
fthoſe particular actions are that will do ſo? In- 1 
> deed, this is a very true propoſition, and fit to be 
inculcated on, and received by thoſe who are ſup- h 
poſed to have been taught, what actions in all kinds i 
are ſins ; but neither this, nor the former, can be 
imagined to be innate principles, nor to be of any 
_ ule, if they were innate, unleſs the particular mea- 
ſures and bounds of all virtues and vices were en- 
graven in mens minds, and were innate principles - 4 
alſo, which, 1 think, is very much to be doubt-.. 9 
ed. And therefore. J imagine, it wil ſcarce 4 
ſ:em poſſible, that Gov ſhould engrave principles, j 
in mens minds, in words of uncertain ſignifica- i 
tion, ſuch as virtues and ſins, which, amongtt 1 
different men, ſtand for different things SN. 


it cannot be ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, |} 
being in moſt of theſe principles very general, F 
names, cannot be underſtood, but by Know- 9 
ing the particulars comprehended unter them L 


And in the practical inſtances, the meaſures mutt - 
be taken from the knowledge of the actions them-. 1 
ſclves, and the rules of them abſtracted from i 
words, and antecedent to the knowledge of 4 
names; which rules a man mult know, what lan- 


ä page 
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guage ſoever he chance to learn, whether Engliſh 


or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no language at all, 


or never ſhould underſtand the ule of words, as 


happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf men. When 


it mall be made ont, that men, ignorant of words, 
or untanght by the laws and cuſtoms of their coun- 
try, know that it is part of the worſhip of Gop, 


not to kill another man, not to know more wo- 
men than one; not to procure abortion ; not to 


expole their children; not to take from ano- 
ther what is his, though we want it ourſelves, 


but, on the contrary, relieve and ſupply his 
wants: and whenever we have done the contra- 


ry, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve 
to do ſo no more: when, I ſay, all men ſhall be 


proved actually to know and allow all theſe and 
2 thouſand other ſuch rules, all which come under 
theſe two general words made uſe of above, viz. 


dip ſules et peccata, virtues and ſins, there will be more 
Teaſon for admitting theſe and the like, for com- 


mon notions, and practical principles; yet, after 


all, unlverſal conſent (were there any in moral 
Principles) to truths, the knowledge whereof may 
de attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to 


de ianat» ; which is all | contend for, 


C 20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to 


offer that very ready, but not very material anſwer, 


_ -*wz2, [hat the innate principles of wnorality may, by edu- 


«ation and cuſtom, and the general opinion of thaje among /} 
whom we converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite Worn 


cout of the minds of men, Which aflertion of theirs, 
if true, quite takes away the argument of univerſal 
conſent, by which this opinion of innate principles 
is endeivourcd to be proved; unleſs thoſe men will 
think it reaſonable, that their private perſuaſions, 


or that of their party, ſhould pafs for nniverfal con- 
feat: a thing not unfrequently done, when men, 
prefuming themſelves to be the on ly maſters of right 


reaſon, calt by the votes and opinions of the reſt of 
mankind, 
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mankind, as not worthy the reckoning. And then 


their argument ſtands thus: The principles which 


all mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that 
men of right reaſon admit, are the principles allow- 


ed by all mankind; we, and thoſe of our mind, 
are men of reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our prin- 


_ ciples are innate ; which i Is a very pretty way of ar- 


guing, and a ſhort cut to infallibility. For otherwiſe 


it will be very hard to underſtand, how there be ſome 
principles, which all men do acknowledge and agree 


in; and yet there are none of thoſe principles, which 


are nt by depraved cuſtom, and id education, blotted out 
of the minds of many men which is to ſay, that all 


men admit, but yet many men do deny, and diſſent 
from them. And indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt 


principles will ſerve us to very little purpoſe ; and 
we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, 
if they may by any human power, ſuch as is the will 
of our teachers, or opinions of our companions, | 
be altered or loft in us: and not, Withſtanding all 
this boaſt of firſt principles, and innate licht, we ſhall 
be as mnch+*#i1 the dark and uncertainty, as if 
there were no Zach thing at all: it being all one, to 
have no rule, and one that will warp any way; r 
amongſt various and contrary rules, not to know 
which is the right, Put concerning innate princi- 
ples, I defire theſ: men to ſay. whether they can, 


or cannot, by education and cuſtom, he blurred and 


blotted out: if they cannot, we 1 find them in 


all mankind alig - und t! ney muſt be clear iu ev ery 


body: and if they may! ſuffer variation from adven- 


tirious notions, we mull then find them cleareſt and 


moſt perſpicuous neareſt the fountam, in children 
and illiterate pcople, who have received leaſt im- 
preſſion from foreign Opinions. Let them take 
which ſide they p! leaſe, they will certainly find it in- 
conſiſtent with vifible matter of . ct, and daily ob 
ſervation. | 


521. 1 call grant, that there are great nun bers 
of 
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of opinions, which, by men of different countries, 
_ educations, and tempers, are received and enraced 
es firſt and unque/tionable principles; many whereof, both 
for their abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions one to. 


another, it 7s 1mpoſſible ſhould be true, But yet all thoſe 
propoſitions, how remote ſo ever from reaſon, are 


10 ſacred ſomewhere or other, that men, even of 
good underſtanding in other matters, will ſooner 
part with their lives, and whatever is deareſt too 
them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others bt. -- 
_ queſtion, the truth of them. 


§ 22, This, however ſtrange it may form, I is that 


which every day's experience confirms; and will not, 
perhaps, appear fo wonder ful, if we conſider the 
ways and ſteps by which it is brought about; and 
| how really it may come to paſs, that doctrines, that 
have been derived from no better original, than 
the ſuperſtition of a nurſe, or the authority of an 

out woman, may, by length of time, and conſent _ 

olf neighbours, grow up to the dignity of principles in 
religion and morality. For ſuch who are careful, as 
they call it, to principle children well, (and few chere 


be who have not a ſet of thoſe principles for them, 


which they believe in), inſtil into the unwary, and, 
as yet, unprejudiced underſtanding, (for white pa- 
per receives any characters), thoſe doctrines they 
would have them retain and profeſs. Theſc being 

taught them as ſoon as they have any apprehenſion; 
5 and ſtill as they grow up, confirmed to them, either 
by the open profeſſion, or tacit conſent, of all they 
| have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe wil- 
dom, knowledge, and piety, they have an opinion, 
who never ſuffer thoſe propoſitions to be otherwiſe 
mentioned, but as the baſis and foundation, on 
which they build their religion or manners, come 
by theſe means, to have the reputation of unque- 


ſtionable, flF-cyidenit. and innate truths, 


S 23. To which we may add, that when men, ſo | 
: inftructcd, arc 8 on up, and reell on their own. 


minds, 
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minds, they cannot end any thing more ancient 
there, than thoſe opinions which were taught them 
before their memory began to keep a regiſter of their 
actions, or date the time when any new thing ap- 


cared to them; and therefore make no ſer uple to 


conclude, That thoſe profeſutions, of whoſe know! Ag 
they can find in themſelves no rial, Wcrs certain ly the 
impreſs of God and rature upon their minds; and not 


taught them by any one elſe, Theſe they entertain 
and ſubnrit to, as many do to their parents, with 


veneration ; not becauſe it is natural; nor do 


children do it, where they are not ſo taught; ; bot. 


becauſe, having been always ſo educated, and having 
no remembrance of the beginning of this reſpect, 
they 1. 7 it is natural. 


§ 24. This will appear very likely, an almoſt. 


W Es to come to pals, if we conſider the na- 
ture of mankind, and the conſtitution of human af- 


| fairs; wherein e men cannot live, without employing 


their time in the datly labours of their calling; nor be at 
quiet in their minds, without ſeme Fourdoticn or principles 
to reft their thoughts en. I here is ſcarce any one ſo 


floating and ſuperficial in his underſtanding, who 
hath not ſome reverenced propoſitions, wh Iich are 


to him the principles on which he bottoms his rea- 


ſonings; and by which he judgeth of truth and falſe- 


hood, right and wrong; which, fome wanting {kill 


and . and others the inclination ; and "ſome. 


being taught, that they ought not to examine; there 


are few to be found, who are not expoſed by their 


ignorance, lazineſs, education, or precipitancy, to 
tabe them upon truſt. 

§ 25. This is evidently the cal of all children and 
young folks; and cuſtom, a greater power than na- 


ture, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for di- 
vine, what ſhe hath inured them to bow their 
minds, and ſubmit their underſtandings to, it is no 
wonder, that grown men, either perplexed in the 
neceſlary affairs of life, or hot in the purſuit of 

Pleaſures, 
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 guos ipſe colit. 
the ſoul, which are almoſt conſtantly, though not 


| Book I. 


pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly fit down to examine 


their own tenets ; eſpecially when one of their prin- 
ciples is, that pi vinciples ought not to be queſtioned. 
And had men leifure, parts, and will, who is there 


almoſt, that dare ſhake the Fomdations of all his 


paſt thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon 


| Himſelf the ſhame of having been a long time wholly 


io miſtake and errour ? Who is there hardy enough 


to contend with the reproach, w hich is every where. 
prepared for thoſe who dare venture to diſſent from 
the received opinions of their country or party ? 
And where is the man to be found, that can pati- 
ently prepare himſelf to bear the name of whimſical, 
ſceptical, or atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, 
who does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common 
opinions? And he will be much more afraid to 
 gueſtion thoſe principles, when he hall think them, as 
moſt men do. the Randards. ſet up by Gop in his 
mind, to be the rule and touchſtone of all other 
opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking 
them ſacred, when he finds them the earlieſt of all 
his own. eee and che moſt reverenced IF: 


others ? 


8 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means 
| it comes to paſs, that men worſhip the idols that 
have been ſet up in their minds; grow fond of the 
notions they have been long acquainted with there; 
and lamp the characters of divinity upon abſurdities and l 
errours, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon- 
keys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence 


of their opinions. Dum felas credit habendos eſſe deos, 
For ſince the reaſoning faculties of, 


always warily nor wiſely, employed, would not kao 


how to move, for want of a foundation and foot- 
ing, in moſt men, who through: lazineſs or avo- 
cation do not; or for want of time, or true helps, 


or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into the prin- 
Ciples of knowledge, and. trace tr uch to its fountain 


and 
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and original, it is natural for them, and almoſt un- 
avoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed princi- 
ples ; which being reputed and preſumed to be the 


evident proofs of other things, are thought not to 


need any other proof themſelves, Whoever ſhall 
receive any of theſe into his mind, and entertain 
them there, with the reverence uſually paid fo prin- 
ciples, never venturing to examine chem; but ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are 


to be believed, may take up from his education, and 


the faſhions of his country, any abſurdity for innate 


principles; and by long poring on the ſame Objects, 
ſo dim his fight, as to take monſters lodged in his 


on brain, for the images of the Deity, and the 
workmanſhip of his own "hands. 


8 27. By this progreſs, how many there are, who 
arrive at principles, which they believe innate, may 
be eaſily oBferved in the Si # of oppoſite princi- 


ples held, in contended for, by all forts and de- 


grees of men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the 


method, where moſt men proceed to the aſſurance 


they have of the truth and evidence of their princi- 


ples, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter any other 
way to account for the contrary tenets, which are 
firmly believed, confidently aſſerted, and which great 
numbers are ready at any time to ſcal with their 
blood. And, indeed, it it be the privilege of innate 
principles, to be received upon their own authority, 


without exanuination, | know not what may not be 


believed, or how any one's principles can be queſtion- 


ed. If they may, and ought to be examined, and 


tried, I defire to know how firſt any innate princi- 
pls can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to de- 


maad the marks and characters, whereby the ge- 


nuine, innate principles, may be diftinguithed from 


others; that ſo, amidit the great variety of pretend- 


ers, 1 may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo material a 


poiat as this, When this is Lane 1 mall be ready 
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to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful propeſitions ; ; 
and till then I may with modeſty doubt, ſince ! fear 
Univerſal conſent, which is the only one produced, 


will ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to direct my 
choice, and aſſure me of any innate principles. 


From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that 
there are no practical principles wherein all men a- 


gree; and cherefore none innate. 
1 H A p. IV. 


Other conſt iderations concerning innate principles 
both Jpecatatroe and Fratlicat. 


1. Principles not innate, unle ſs their ideas i innate, 


8 2. 3. Ideas, eſpecially thoſe belongingg to principles, 


not born with children. & 4. 5. Identity, an idea not 
innate. & 6. Mbele and part not innate ideas. 8 7. 
Idea of wir ſhip nit innate. & 8.—11. Idea of 
nat innate. $ 12. Suitable to Ged's goodneſs, that all 
men ſhould have an idea of him, therefore naturally 


: imprinted. by him, anſwered, 5 [3-—16. Ideas of 
God, varicus in different men. 17, If the idea of 


Gad be not innate, no other can be pee innate. 


$ 18. Idea of ſubſlance not innate. & 19. No prapo- 


Jitians can be innate, ſince no ideas are innate. 5 20. 


No innate ideas in the memory. & 21. Principles not 


innate, becauſe of little uſe, or little certainty. & 22. 


Difference of mens diſcoveries depends upon the different 

application ef their faculties. & 23. Men mut think 
and know for themſelves, $ 24. hence the opinion 
: of innate principles. | S8 25. Concluſion, _ 


$ 1. FAD thoſe who would perſuade us that 
| there are innate principles, not taken 
1 together in groſs; but conſidered, ſeparately, 
the parts out of which thoſe pr opoſitions are made, 
they would not, perhaps, have been ſo forward to 

| believe 
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believe tkey were innate. Since, if the ideas, which | 
made up thofe truths, were not, it was impoſſible, 
that the propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be 
innate, or our knowledge of them be born with us. 


For if the ideas be not innate, there was a time when 


the mind was without thoſe principles; and then 


they will not be innate, but be derived from ſome 
'For where the ideas themſelves are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no affent, no 
mental or verbal propoſitions about them. 
§ 2. If we will attentively conſider een 
children, we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that 


they bring many ideas into the world with them. 


For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint ideas of hunger, 


and thirſt, and warmth, and fome pains, which 
they may have felt in the womb, 


there is not the 
leaſt appearance of any ſettled ideas at all in them; 
eſpecially of ideas anſwering be terms hich make ub 


thiſe univerſal propoſitions, that are eftecmed innate 
principles. 


One may perceive how, by degrecs, 
afterwards ideas come into their minds; and that 
they get no more, nor no other, than what EXPC = 


rience, and the obſervation of things, that come in 
their way, furniſh them with; 


which might be 
enough to fatisfy us, that they are not original 


characters ſtamped on the mind. 


§ 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing te le, ard not 
to be, is certainly, if there be any ſuch, an innate 
principle. But can any one think, or will any one 
tay, that zmpofFb:{:ty and identity are two innate 


ideas? Are they ſuch as all mankind have, and 


bring into the world with them ? and are they 
thoſe that are the firſt in children, and antece- 


dent to all acquired ones? If they are innate, 


they muſt needs be ſo, Hath a child an idea 


of impoſſibility and identity, before it has of 
white or black; ſweet or bitter? 


And is it from 
the knowledge of this principle, that it concludes, 
that wormwood ' rubbed on the nipple, hath not 

V OL. I. ＋ F N 
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| the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive from thence 7 
Is it the actual knowledge of Imp://ibile ed i. 
dum ej, et non eſſe, that makes a child diſtinguiſl: 
between its mother and a ſtranger ? or that makes 
it fond of the one, and fly the other? Cr does the: 
mind regulate itſelf, and its aſſent, by ideas that i. 
never yet had? or the underſtanding draw conclu- 
ſons from principles, which it never yet knew or 
underſtood ? The names impajebiiity and identity 
ſtand for two ideas, fo far from being innate, or born 
with us, that | think it requires great care and at- 
tention to form them right 1n our underſtanding. 
They are ſo far from being brought into the 
world with us; ſo remote from the thoughts of in- 
fancy and chiidhood, that, I believe, upon exami - 
nation, it will be. found, that _ grow! men 
want them. 

I 4. If identity, to inſtance in that alone, he A 
native impreſſion; and conſequently ſo clear and 
Obevious to us, that we muſt necds know it even 
_ from our cradles ; I would gladly be refolved, by 

one of ſeven, or ſeventy 1 years old, whether a man, 
being a creature, confiſting of foul and body, be 
the ſame man, when his body is changed? whe-. 
ther Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the 
ſime ſoul, were the ſame man, though they lived in 
ſeveral ages alunder ? nay, whet! her the cock too, 
which had the fame foul, were not the ſame with 
both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, 
chat our idea of ſameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, 
as to deſerve to be thought innate in us. For if 
thoſe innate ideas are not clear and diſtinct, ſo. 
as to be univerſally known, and naturally agreed 
oa, they cannot be ſubjects of univerſal and un- 
doubted truths ; but will be the unavoidable occa- 
ion of perpetual uncertainty. For, 1 ſuppoſe, 
every one's idea of identity will not be the ſame 
that Pythagoras, and thouſands others of his fol- 
Jowers, have: and which then mall be the true? 
which 
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which innate? or are there two different ideas of 
identity, both innate ? 

8 5. Nor let any one think, that the queſtions. 


I have here propoſed, about the identity of man, 
are bare, empty ſpeculations ; which, if they were, 
would be enough to ſhew, that there was in the 


underſtandings of men no innate iden of rdentity, He 


that ſhall, with a little attention, reflect on the re- 


ſurrection, and conſider, that divine juſtice ſhatl 
bring to judgment, at the laſt day, the very fame 
perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who 
did well or ill in this life, will find it, perhaps, not 
caſy to reſolve with himſelf, what maxcs the ſame 
man, or wherein identity conſiſts ; and will not be 
forward to think he, and every one, even children 


themſelves, have naturally a clear idea of it. 


§ 6. Let us examine that principle of mathema- 


868 diz. That the whole 15 bigger than a part. $ his, 


I take i it, is reckoned amongſt innate principles, 1 


am ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought 


o; which yet nobody can think it to be, when he 


conſiders the ideas it comprehends in it, ele and. 


part, are perfectly relative; but the poſitive ideas, 
to which they properly and immediately belong, 
are extenſion and number, of which alone, whoſe 


and part are relations, So that if 2 and part 


are innate ideas, extenſion and number muſt be ſo- 


too, it being impoſſible to have an idea of a rela- 5 


tion, without having any at all of the thing to- 
which it belongs, and in which it 1s founded. 
Now, whether the minds of men have naturally 
imprinted on them the ideas of extenſion and num- 


ber, I leave to be confidered by thoſe who are: 


the patrons of innate principles. 

§ 7. That Gd is to be worſhipped, is, without doubt, 
as great a truth as any can enter into the mind of 
man, and deſerves the firſt place amongſt all practical 
principles. But yet it can by no means be thought 
innate, unleſs the ideas of Gop, and wor ſhip, are- 
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7 janate. That the idea the term warſhip ſtands for, is 
not in the underſtanding of children, and a charac- 


ter ſtamped on the mind in us firit original, I think, 


will be eaſily granted by any one, that conſiders 


how few there be amongſt grown men, who have 


a clear and diſtinct notion of it. And, 1 ſuppole, 
there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to 
Hay, that children have this practical principle in- 
nate, That God is to. be worſhipped ; and yet that 
they know not what that worſhip of God is, which ; 
is their duty. But to paſs by this: 


y 8. If any idea can be imagined innate, the idea 


of Gop may, of all others, for many reafons, be 
thought fo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how there 


thould be innate moral principles, without an in- 
nate idea of a Deity, Without a notion of a law- 


maker, it is impoſſible to have a notion of a law, 
and an obligation to obſerve it. Eeſides the Atheiſts, 


taken notice of amongſt the ancients, and left 


branded upon the recor ds of hiſtory, hath not na- 


vigation difcovered, in theſe latter ages, whole na- 


tions at the bay of Soldania, in Braſil *, in Boran- 
day t, and the Caribbee iſlands t, Sc. amongſt 
whom there was to be found no notion of a Gop, 
no religion? Nicholaus del Techo, in literis, ex 


Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe 
words ||: Reperi eam gentem nullum nomen habere, quod 
Deum, ei hominis animam ſigniſicet; nulla facra habet, 


Atilla idola. Theſe are inſtances of nations. where 
uncultivated nature has been left to itfelf, without 


the help of letters, and diſcipline, and the improve- 


ments of arts and fciences, Eut there are others 
to be found, who have enjoyed theſe in a very great 
meaſurc, who yet, for want of a due application 
.of their thoughts this way, want the idea, and 
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raovledge of Gop. It will, I doubt not, be a ſur- 
0 priſe to others, as it was to me, to find the Sia- 
mites of this number. But for this, let them conſult 
' FF the King of France's late envoy thither, who gives 
no better account of the Chineſes themſelves *. 
a And if“ we will not believe La Loubere +, the mit- 
ſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits themſelves, the F 
| great encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all to a man k 
gagree, and will convince us, that the fect of the | 
| literati, or learned, keeping tp the old religion of 3 
China, and the ruling party there, are all of them 
Ateiſts T. And, perhaps, if we ſhould, with at- 
| tention, mind the lives and diſcourſes of people not | 
ſo far off, we ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, | 
| that many, in more civilized countries, have no | 
I very ſtrong and clear impreflions of a Deity upon 
bheir minds; and that the complaints of Atheiſm, . 
made from the pulpit, are not without reaſon. And 
though only fome profligate wretches own it too j 
barefacedly now; yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear, | 
more than we do, of it, from others, did not the | 
tear of the magiſtrate's fword, or their neighbour's . 
cenſure, tie up people's tongues ; which, were the 
ipprehenſions of puniſhment or ſhame taken away, 


would as opcnly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their 1 
lives do. 1 5 N 
1 S 9. But þ 
2 * La Loubere du royaume de Siam, tom. i. c ix. § 15. Sc. xx, _ 1} 
$ 22, Sc, xxii. H6, _ | 

Þ+ Ibid. tom i, c. xx, H4. Fc. xxili. ; ; 


J Vid. Navarrette in the collection of voyages, vol. i. and H.ſto- - l; 
ra cultus Sinenſum. | „„ | | — 
On this reaſoning of the author againſt innate ideas, great blame | 1 
kath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an argument common- | | 
ly uſeq to prove the being of a Gop, vis. w:tverſal conſent, To 
which our author anſwers *. I think that the univerial conſent of j 
mankind, as to the łęing of a God, amounts to thus much, That the waſily | 
greater majority of mankind have, in all ages of the world, actually believed 
2 Od; that the majority of the remaining part have not afually diſbelieved. 
; and conſequen iy theſe who have atiually ofpifed the belief of a God, 


In bis third letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 447, &c, 
| | "83 


| bav?. C's 
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But had all mankind, every where, a notion 
of God, (whereof yet hiſtory tells us the contrary), 


it would not from thence follow, that the idea of 


him was innate, For though no nation were to be 
found without a name, and ſome few dark notions 
of him; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural impreſſions on the mind, no more than the 
names of fire, or che ſun, heat, or number, do prove 


5 the 


have 755 been very few. 80 that comparing thoſe that hg actually | 
diſbelieved with thole who have actually believed a Go, their number 


is fo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater ma- 
jority, of thoſe who have owned the belief of a Gov, it may de laid 
to be the univerſal conſent of mankind, 

This is all the univerſal conſent which truth or matter of fact will 
allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a Gon, 
But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak. deceitfully for 
| Go: if this univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict ſenſe, not for 
much the majority, but for a general conſent of every one, even to a 


man, in all ages and countries; this would make it either no argu- : 
mnent, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary one, For if any one 


deny a Gop, ſuch a perfect univerſality of conſent is deſtroyed; and, 


if nobody does deny a Gos what need of e to convince 
Atheiſts? 


I would crave leave to aſk your Lordſhip, were there ever in the 
world any Atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 


raiſing a queſtion about the being of a Gop, when nobody queſtions 


it? What need of proviſional arguments againſt a fault, from which 


mankind are ſo wholly free; and which, by an anive Jal conſent, they 
may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you ſay, as I doubt not but 


you will, that there have been Atheiſts in the world, then your 
Lordſhip” Ss ver ſal conſent reduces itſelf to only a great majority; 


and then make that majority as great as you will, what I have faid 


in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full force; 


and I have not ſaid one word thagdoes in the leaſt invalidate this ar- 
gamen for a God, The argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, 


that the idea of Gop was not innate; and to my purpoſe it was hot | 


| ficient, if there were but a leſs number found in the world, who had 


no idea of God, than your Lordihip will allow there have been of 


profeſſed Atheiſts; ; for whatſoever is innate, muſt be univerſal in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, One exception is a ſufficient proof againſt it, So that 
all that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all 
tend, nor can be made uſe of, to invalidate the argument for a Deity, 


grounded on ſuch univerſal conſe nt, as your Lordſhip, and all that build 


on it, wut own 3 which is only a very difproportioned majority; 3 ſuch 
an univerſal conſent, my argument there neither affirms nor requires to 
de leſs thin you will be pleaſed to allow it, Ycur Lordſhip therefore 
might, without any prejudice to thoſe declarations of good-will and 


favour 
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the ideas they ſtand for to be innate; becauſe the 
names of thoſe things, and the ideas of them, are 
ſo univerſally received and known amongſt man- 


kind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a 


name, or the abſence of ſuch a notion out of mens 


minds, any argument againſt the being of God, 


any more than it would be a proof that there was 
no load ſtone in the world, becaute a great part of 
85 7 | = anankind 


| favour you have for the author of the ay of human underſtunding, 
have ſpared the mentioning his quoting authors that are in print, tor 


matters of fact to quite another purpoſe, as going abcut tc invalidate the 
argument for a Deity, from the univerſal conſent of maniind, ſince he 
leaves that univerſal confent as entire and as large as you yourſelf do, 
or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here I hawe no reaſon to be furry that 
your Lordſhip has given me this occaſſon for the ainatcatton of this paſſage 
of my boot; if there ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who 
ſhould fo far miſtake it, as to think it in the leaſt ixvalidates the argu= 


ment fer a Ged, from the 8 conſent of mankind, _ | 


But becanſe you queſtion the credibility of thoſe authors J have 


quoted, which you ſay evere very ill choſen; Iwill crave leave to ſay, 


that he whom I relied on for his teſtimony concerning the Hottentots 
of Soldania, was no leſs a man than an ambaſſador from the king of 
England to the Great Mogul, Of whoſe relation, Monſieur Theve- 


not, no ill judge in the caſe, had ſo great an eſteem, that he was et 


the pains to tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his (which is 
counted no injudicious) collection of traiels, But to intercede with 
your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable allowance of ciedit to 
Sir Thomas Roe's relation; Coore, an inhabitant of the country, 
who could ſpeak Engiſh, aſſured Mr Terry “*, that they of Soldania 
bad no Gop, But if he too have the ill luck to find no credit with 
vou, I hope you will be a little more fzvourable to a divine of the 
church of England, now living, and admit of his teſtimony in confire 
mation of Sir Thomas Rce's, This worthy gentleman, in the rela- 
tion of his voyage to Surat, printed but two years fince, ſpeaking of 
the ſame people, has theſe words : They are ſunk even belgaw idolatry, 
are deſtitute of beth prieſt and temple, and ſawing a little ſheww of rejcicing, 
evhich is made at the full and new moon, hawe loft all kind of religious de- 
votion. Nature has fo richly provided for their convenience in this life, 


that they have drowned all ſerſe of the Cod of is, and are grown quite care- 


leſs of the next, | | | 

But to provide againſt the cleareſt evidence of atheiſm in theſe 
people, you ſay, That the acceunt given of them, makes them nat fit to be 
a ftandard for the ſenſe of mankind. This, I think, may paſs for no- 
thing, till ſomebody may be found that nukes them to be 4 faandard for 


M. Oviugton, p. 489, 


97 erry's Voyage, p. 17. and 23. 
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nai had neither a notion of any ſuch thing, 


nor a name for it; or be any ſhew of argument to 
prove, that there are no diſtin and various ſpecies 


of angels, or intelligent beings above us, becauſe _ 


we have no ideas of ſuch diſtinẽt ſpecies, or names 


for them : for men being furniſhed with words, 
by the common language of their own countries, 


can ſcarce avoid having ſome kind of ideas of thoſs, 
things, whoſe names thoſe they converſe with, 

have occaſion frequently to mention to them. And 
jf it carry with it the notion of excellency, greatneſs, 


or ſomething extraordinary; if apprehenſion and 
concernment accompany it; if the fear of abſolute 


and irxeſiſtible power ſet it on upon the mind, the 
idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and ſpread the 
farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an idea, as is agree- 


able to the common light of reaſon, and naturally 


deducible from every part of our Fnowledge, as 
that of a“ Gob is. F or the viſible marks of extra- 


ordinary wiſdom and power, appear ſo plainly 
in all the works of the creation, that a rational 


creature, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, 
cannot mils the diſcovery of a Deity; and the in- 


the ſenſe of alin, All the uſe I made of them was to FI: PET 


there were men in the world that had no innate idea of Gop, But 
to keep ſomething like an argument going (for what will not that 
do?), you e near denying theſe Caſers to be men. What elſe do 


theſe words ſignify ? A people ſo firangely bereft of commun ſenſe, that they 


can hardly be reckoned am:ng mankind, as appears by the beſt accounts of 


tbe Cafers of Soldania, &c., I hope if any of them were called Peter, 
James, or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were men: how- 


ever, Courwee, Wewena, and Ccutheda, and thoſe others who had 

names, that had no places in your nomenclator, would hardly paſs 

muſter with your Lordſhip, 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf 
ſay here, may be a motive to you to conſider, that what you have 

laid ſuch a ſtre s on concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, 

and the ſubjet of properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing of 


ßer ies, ſince you yourſelf own, that there may be individuals wherein | 


chere is a common nature wvith a particular ſubſiſtence proper te each of them, 

whereby you are fo little able to know. of which of the ranks or ſorts. 
they are, into which you ſay, God has orde:ed beings, and which he 
Path dif: Hr ber by efſeniial prepe*ties, that you are in doubt whether 
9's ought to reckoned among 1. Ur ind erm; 
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guence that the diſcovery of ſuch a being muſt ne- 
ceflarily have on the minds of all that have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a 
weight of thought and communication with it, that 
it ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole nation of men 
mould be any where found ſo brutith, as to want 


the notion of a Gop, than that they ſhould be 
without any notion of numbers, or fire. - 


$ 10. {he name of Gop being once mentioned. 
in any part of the world, to expreſs a ſuperiour, 
powerful, wiſe, invifible being, the ſuitableneſs of 
ſuch a notion to the principles of common reaſon, 
and the intereſt men will always have to mention it 
often, muſt neceilarily ſpread it far and wide; and 


continue it down to all generations ; though yet the 


general reception of this name, and ſome imperfect and 
unfleady notions, conveyed thereby, to the unthinking part 
cf maiikind, prove not the idea to be innate; but only 


that they who made the diſcovery, had made a 


right uſe of their reaſon, thought maturely of P44 


| cauſes of things, and traced them to their original; 


from whom other leſs conſidering people, having, 
once received ſo important a notion, it could not 


. eatily be loſt again, 


§ 11, I his is all could be eren from the do- 
tion of a Gop, were it to be found univerially in Hl 
the tribes of mankind, and generally acknowledged 
by men grown to maturity in all countries For the 
generality of the acknowledging. of a Gop, as I 


imagine, is extended no farther than that; which, 


if it be ſufficient to prove the idea of God, innate, will 
as well prove the idea of fire, innate; ſince, I think, 


it may truly be ſaid, that there is not a perſon in the 


world who has a notion of a Gop, who has not al- 
ſo the idea of fire. I doubt not, but if a colony of 
young children ſhould be placed in an iſland where 


no fire was, they would certainly neither have any 


notion of ſuch a thing, nor name for it, how gene- 


rely ſocver | it were received, and known in all the 


world 
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word befides ; and perhaps too, their apprehenfions 
would be as far removed from any name, Or notion 
of a Gon, till ſome one amongſt them had employ- 


ed his thoughts, to inquire into the conſtitution 


and cauſes of things, which would eaſily lead him 


to the notion of a God ; which having once taught 
to others, reaſon, and the natural propenſity of their 
OWN thoughts, would afterwards pr opagate and con- 
tmue amongſt them. 


§ 12. Indeed i it is urged, chat it is ſuitable to the 


0 good neſs of God, to imprint, upon the minds of men, cha- 


racters and notions © b1njelf, and not to leave them in 
the dark, and doubt, in ſo grand a concernment; 


and alſo, by that means, to ſecure to himſelf the 


homage and veneration due from a ee ae a 

creature as man; and therefore he has dons it. 

I his argument, if it be of any force, will prove 
much more than thoſe who uſe it in this caſe, ex- 


pect from it. For if we may conclude, that Gp 
hath done for men, all that men ſhall judge is beſt. 


for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo to 


do, it will prove not only, that Gop has imprinted 


on the minds of men an idea of himſelf; but that 
he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair characters, all 
that men ought to know, or believe of him, all that 


they ought to do in obedience to his will; and that 


be hath given them a will and affections conform- 
able to it. This, no doubt, every one will think 
it better for men, than that they ſhould, in the dark, 


grope after knowledge, as St Paul tells us all nations. 
did after Gov, Acts xvii. 27. than that their wills 
ſhould claſh with their underſtandings, and their 
appetites crols their duty. The Komaniſts ſay, it 
js beſt for men, and fo ſuitable to the goodneſs of 
God, that there ſhould be an infallible judge of 


controverſies on earth; and therefore there is one: 


and I, by the fame reaſon, ſay, it is better for men, 
that every man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I kave 


| them to conſider whether by the force of this ar- 
| gument 
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gument they ſhall think, that every man is ſo. T2 's 
think it a very good argument, to fay, the infinite- l 
ly wiſe Gop hath made it fo, and therefore it is 
beſt, But it ſeems to me a little too much confidence of 
Our own wiſdom, to fay, I think it beſ, and thereſore 
| God hath made it fo; and in the matter in hand, it 
will be in vain to argue from ſuch a topic, that | 
” Gov hath done ſo, when certain experience ſlews 4 
us that he hath not. But the goodnels of GOD ö 
| hath not been wanting to men without ſuch original . 
impreſſions of knowledge, or ideas ſtamped on the 
mind: ſince he hath furniſhed man with choſe fa- 
culties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery | 
| of all things requilite'to the end of ſuch a being; i 
and ! doubt not but to ſhew, that a man, by the iq 
” right uſe of his natural abilities, may, without any 1 
” innate principles, attain the knowledge of a Gon, 9 
and other things that concern him. Gop having b 


endued man with thoſe faculties of knowing which 
he hath, was no more bbliged by his goodneſs, to 
implant thoſe innate notions in his mind, than that 
having given him reaſon, hands, and materials, he 
ſhould build him bridges, or houſes, which ſome 
people in the world, however of good parts, do ei- 
ther totally want, or are but il provided of, as well 
as others are wholly without 7deas of God, and prin- 


ciples of morality z or at leaſt have but very ill ones, =. 
The reaſon in both caſes being, that they never em- 
ployed their parts, facultics, and powers, induſtr: 
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ouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the 
opinions, faſhions, and things of their country, as 
they found them, without looking any farther. 
Had you or ] been born at the bay of Soldania, 
poſlibly our thoughts and notions had not ex- 
_ cexeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hottentots that 
inhabit there: and had the Virginia king Apochan- 


7 cana been educated in England, he had, perhaps, {1 
f been as knowing 4 divine, and as good a mathema- | 


tician, as any in it, The did rence between him and 1 
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a more improved Eaglhmin, lying bately! in chis, 


that the exerciſe of his facultics was bounded within 
the ways, modes, -and notions of his own country, 


and never directed to any other, or farther inquiries : 


and if he had not any idea of a Gop, it was only 

becauſe he purſued not thoſe e that would 

have led him to it. 

813. I grant, that if there were any idea to 5'be 
found imprinted on the minds of men, we have rea- 


ſon to expect it ſhould be the notion of his Maker, as 


a mark God ſet on his own workmanſhip, to mind 
man of his dependence and duty; and that herein 
ſhould appear the firſt inſtances of human know- 
ledge, But how late is it before any ſuch notion is 
diſcoverable in children? And when we find it there, 


how much more does it reſemble the opinion and 


notion of the teacher, than repreſent the true God ? 
| He that ſhall obſerve in children the. progreſs 
whereby their minds attain the knowledge they 


have, will think that the objects they do firſt and 


moſt familiarly converſe with, arc thoſe that make 
the firſt impreſſions on their underſtanding : nor 
will he find the leaſt footſteps of any other, It is 


_ eaſy to take notice how their thoughts enlarge them- 
ſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a 


greater variety of ſenſible objects, to retain the ideas of 
them in their memories; and to get the {kill to com- 
pound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways put them 
together. How by theſe means they come to frame 


it their minds an idea men have of a OY,” 1 hall | 


| hereafter ſhew.. 
©. 4, an It be GE, that the TR men wake 


of GoD, are the characters and marks of himſelf, 2 
_ engraven in their minds by his own finger, when we 
ſee that in the ſame country, under one and the 

fame name, men have far different, nay, often contra- 
ry and inconſiſtent ideas and conceptions of him? Their 

agreeing in a name, or ſound, wil ſcarce prove an 
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innate notion of him, | 
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J 15 v hat true or tolerable notion of a Deity 
could 6057 have, who acknowledged and worſhip- 
ped hundreds? Every Deity, that they owned above 
one, was an infallible evidence of their i ignorance of 
him, and a proof that they had no true notion of 
So, where unity, infinity, and eternity, were ex- 
cluded. . To which if we add their grofs concep- 
tions of corporeity, expreſſed in their images, and 
repreſentations of their deities; the amours, mar— 
riages, copulations, luſts, quarrels, and other mean 
qualities attributed by them to their gods; we ſhall 
have little reaſon to think that the Heathen world, 
. e. the greateſt part of mankind, hatch ideas of 
Job in their minds, as he himſelf, out of care that 
they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, was author 
of, And this univerfality of conſent, ſo much ur- 
ged, if it prove Any. native 1mprcfions, it will he 
only this : That GoD imprinted on the minds of ail 
men, jpeaking the ſame language, a name for him- 
ielf, but not any idea; ſince thoſe people, who a- 
greed in the name, at the ſame time, had far dif- 
ferent apprehenſions about the thing ſignified. If 
they ſay, that the variety of deities, worthipped by 
the ceathen world, were but figurative ways of ex- 
preſſing the ſexeral attributes of that incomprehen- 
ible being, or ſeveral parts. of his providence; I an- 
iwer, what they migh t be in their original, I will 
not here inquire ; but that they were jo in the 
thoughts of the vulgar, [ think nobody will affirm : 
and he that will conſult the voyage of the Biſhop | 
of Beryte, c. xiii, (not to mention other teſtimo- 
nies), will find, chat the theology of the Siamites po- 
reſſedly ow!s a pluzälity of gods; or, % the Abbt 
de Choiſy more judicioufly remarks '®, It conſiſts 
properly in acknowledging no Goh at all. 3 

SF 15. IE it be ſaid, that wiſe men of all rations came 
o have true conceptions of the unity and rfontty of the 
Deity; I grant it, But then 11 
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but the name; for thoſe wiſe men being very few, 
perhaps one of a thouſand, this univerſal: ty is very. 


DNAITOW. = 
adh, It ſeems to me plainly. to -prove, that th 


trueſt and beſt notions men had of Gon, were. 805 | 


imprinted, but acquired by thought and meditation, 


and a right uſe of their f, *ciltion * fince the wiſe and 
conſiderate men of the world, by a right and careful 


employment of their thoughts and reaſon, attained 
true notions in this, as w: 11 as other things; whilſt 


the lazy and incouſiderate part of Wet, making the 
far greater number, took up . their notions, by 
chance, from common tradition and vulgar con- 


ceptions, without much beating their heads about 
them. And if it be a reaſon to think the notion of 


Gel innate, becauſe all wiſe men had it, virtue too 
muſt be thought! io nate, for that all OW ile men have | 


always had. 


- S 16. : This was Cy dentiy e caſt 5 ail Gen- | : 
nin : nor hath even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, | 
and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one Gop, 


this doctrine, and the care is taken in a theſe nations to 
teach men to have true notions ye a Gop, prevailed 


Jo far as to make men to have the fime, and true 
ideas of him. How ma NY, EVEN among {t 2s, will be 


found, upon inquiry, to fancy him in the ſhape of a 


man fitting in heaven; and to have Tranny other ab- 
fard and unfit conceptions of him? Chriſtians, as 


well as Turks, have had whole ſects owning, and 
contending earneſtly ſor it, that the D city was cor- 
porcal, and of human ſhape : : and though | we find 


rew amongſt us, who profeſs themelves Anthropo- 
morphites, (though ſome 1 have met with, at own: 


it), yet, 1 believe, he that will make it his buſineſs, 


may find among the ignorant and uninftructed 
_ Chriſtians, many of that opinion. Falk but with 


country-people, almoſt of any age; or young peo- 


ple, n of any cond! tion, and ycu {hall find, 
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that though che name of Gop be fr equently in their 


mouths; yet the notions they apply. this name to, 
are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that nobo. dy can ima- 


gine they were taught by rational men; much less, 


that they Were a writ by the finger of Gon 


himſelf, Nor do | fee how it derogates more from 


the goodneſs of Gop, that he haus given us minds 


unh with theſe idsas of kimdelf than that 


he hath ſent us into the world with bodies un- 
clothed; and that there is no art or fill born with 


us. For being fitted with faculties to attain theſe, 
it is want of induſtry and confideration in us, and 
got of bounty in him, if we have them not. It is 
as certain, that there is a Gap, as that the onpoſite 
angles made by the interſection of two {ſtraight 
lines, are equal. 'There never was any rational 
creature that fet himſelf A 6 y to examine the 


truth of theſe propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent 


to them: though yet it be paſt 48885 that there are 


many men, who, having not apphed their thouglits, 


that way, arc ignorant "bath: of the one and . 
other. If any one think fit to call this, which is th 
utmoſt of its extent, univerſal conſent” ſuch an one 


] caſily allow: but fach an univerſal conſent as this, 


proves not the idea of God, no more than it d 


the idea of ſuch angles, innate, 
S 17. Since then, though the knowledge of ix 4 


Jop be the moſt natural diſcovery of human rea- 


ton, yet the idea ot: him is not inrate, as, I think, is 


evident from what has been ſaid; I imagine there 
will be ſcarce any other idea found, that can pretend 
to it: ſinee if GOD had fer any iwpreſſion. any cha- 


racter on the underſtanding of men, it is molt rea 


fonable to expect 1 it ſhould have been ſome clear an: 1 


uniform idea of bimſelf, as far as our weak capa- 


citics were capable to receive ſo incomprehenſible | 
and infinite an object. But our minds being, at firſt, 
void of that idea, which we are moſt concerned TOY 
Rave, it is a: /lrong preſumption again}? all ther innate?" 
Kr 7 g prefump 2 af 4 01706 
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charafters. 1 muſt own, as far as I can obſerve. 1 


can find none, and would be glad to be informed 
by any other. 


$ 8. confeſs, there is another idea which would 
be of general uſe for mankind to have, as it is of 
general talk, as if they had it; and that is the idea 


of ſub/tance, which we neither hay e, nor can have, 
by ſenſation or reflection. If nature took care to 


# ovide us any idea, we might well expect it ſhould 


be ſuch, as by our ovn faculties we cannot procure 
to ourſelves : but we ſee on the contrary, that ſince 


by thoſe ways, whereby Other ideas are brought into 
our minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear idea 
at all, and therefore ſignify nothing by the word 
ſubſtance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we 
know not what (2. e. of ſomething whereof we have 
no particular diſtinct poſiuive idea), which we take 


to be the Hl ſefatum, or pn of thoſe ideas we do 
know. 
§ 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, either 
ſpeculative or practical principles, it may, with as much 
Probability, be ſaid, that a man hath 100 J. Sterling 
in his pocket, and yet denied that he hath either 
penny, ſhilling, crown, or ayy other- coin, out of 
which the ſum is to be made up; as to think, that 
certain propoſitions are innate, when the ideas about 
which they are, can by no means be ſuppoſed to be 
1o, Lhe general reception and aſſent that is given, 
doth not at all prove, that the ideas expreſſed in 
them are innate : for in many caſcs, however the 
ideas came there, the aſſent to words cxprefling the 
agreement or diſagreement of ſuch ideas, will ne- 
ceſſarily follow. E. very one that hath a true idea of 
_ Gop, and worth; p. will aflent to this propoſition, 
Tat Geil is to be worſhipped, when cxpreſſed in a lan- | 
guage he under ſtand : and cvery rational man, that 
hath not thought on it to-day, may be ready to al- 
ſent to this propoſition to-morrow; and yet millions 
of nien may be well Aappufed to want one or both 
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thoſe . to day. For if we will allow ſavages, 


and moſt country-people, to have ideas of Gon = 


worſhip (which converſation with them will nc 


make one forward to believe), yet I think few chil 


dren can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe ideas, which, 


therefore, they muſt begin to have ſome time or 
other; and then they will alſo begin to aſſent to 
that propolition, and make very little queſtion of it 


ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon hearing, no 


more proves the ideas to be innate, than it does, 


that one born blind (with cataracts, which will be 


couched to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the 


iun, or li aht, or ſaffron, or yellow; becauſe when. 
his ſight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent to this 


propoiition, That the fun is lucid, er that ſaffrgn is ye!- 


ow: and therefore if ſuch aſſent upon hearing, can- 
not prove the ideas innate, it can much lefs the pro- 


poſitions made up of thoſe ideas. If they have an? 
innate ideas, 1 would be glad to be told what, and 
how many. they are. | 


§ 20. To which let me adds If there be: any in 


nate ideas, any ideas in the mind, which the mind 
does not actually think on; they muſt be lodged in 


the memory, and from chence muſt be brought into 
view by remembrance; i. e. muft be known, when 
they are remembered, to have been percep ions in 
the mind before, 9 remembrance can be with- 
out remembrance. For to remember, is to perceivc 


any thing with memory, or with a conſciouſne 3% 


that it was known or perceived before: without 


this, whatever idea comes inte the mind, is new, and 
not remembered . this: conſcioufneſs of its having 


been in the mind before, being that which diſtin- 


guithes remembering from all other ways of think 


ing. Whatever idea was never perceived by the 
mind, was never in the mind. Whatever idea is in 
the mind, is either an actual perception, or elſe 
baying been an actual perception, is ſo in the mind, 


that by che memory it can be made an actual per- 
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ception again. Whenever there is the actual per- 
ception of an idea without memory, the idea ap- 


pears perfectly new and unknown before to the un- 


derſtanding. Whenever the memory brings any 


idea into actual view, it is with a conſciouſnels, that 
it had been there before, and was not wholly a 


ſtranger to the mind. Whcther this be not fo, 1 


appeal to every one's obſcrvation : and then 1 deſire 


an inſtance of an idea, pretended to be innate, 


which (before any imprefiion of it, by ways here- 

aiter to be mentioned) any one could revive and re- 
member as an idea he had formerly known; with- 
out which conſciouſneſs of a former perception, 
there is no remembrance; and whatever idea comes 
into the mind without that conſciouſneſs, is not re- 


membered, or comes not out of the memory, nor 
can be ſaid to be in the mind before that appear- 
ance, For what is not either actually in view, or in 


the memory. is in the mind no way at all, and is 
all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a 
child had the uſe of his eyes till he knows and diſ- 
inguil es colours; but then cataracts ſhut the win- | 
dos, and he is forty or fifty years perfectly in the 


dark; and in that time perfectiy loſes all memory of 
the * as of colours he once had. This was the caſe 


of a blind man I once talked with, who loſt his 

tight by the ſmall- -POX, when he was a child, and 
had no more notion of colours, than one born 
blind. 1 aſk, whether any one can ſay this man 
had then any ideas of colours in his mind, any 
more than one born blind? And I think nobody 
will ſay, that cither of them had in his mind any 
idea of colours at all. Eis cataracts are couched, 
and then he has the ideas, which he remembers not, 


of £OIQUTS, de novo, by his reſtored fight, conveyed 


to his mind, and that without any conſciouſneſs of 
a former acqu intance. And theſe now he Can re- 


vive, and call to mind in the dark. In this cafe, all 


theſe ideas of colours, which, when out of view, can 
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be revived wid a conſciouſneſs of a former acquaint- 
ance, being thus in the memory, are ſaid to be in 
the mind, The uſe 1 make of this! is, that whatever 


idea being not actually in view, is in the mind, is 


there only by being in the memory; and if it be not 
in the memory, it is not in the mind; and if it be in 


the memory, it cannot, by the memory, be brought 
into actual view, without a perception that it comes | 
out of the memory, which is this, that it had been 


known before, and is now remembered. If there- 
fore there be any innate ideas, they muſt be in the 


memory, or elſe no where in the mind; and if they : 
be in the niemory, they can be revived without any 


impreſſion from without, and whenever they are 
brought into the mind, they are remembered, 1. E. 


rhey bring with them a perception of their not being 
wholly new to it, This being a conſtant and dii- 
tinguiſhing difference between what is, and what is 
not in the memory, or in the mind; that what is 


not in the memory, whenever it appears there, ap- 
pears perfectly new, and unknown before; and 


What is in the memory, or in the mind, whenever 
it is ſuggeſted by the memory, appears not to be 
new, but the mind finds it in itielf, and knows it 
was there before. By this it may be tried, whether 
there be any innate ideas in the mind, before impreſ- 
fion from ſenſatien or reffetion? I would tain meet with 


the man, who when he came to the uſe of reaſon, 
Or at any other time, remembered any of them; and 


to whom, after he was born, they were never new. 


If any one will ſay, there are ideas in the mind, that 


are not in the memory; I deſire him to explain him- 


ſelf, and make what he ſays intelligible. 


$ 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there is 


another reaſon, why 1 doubt, that neither theſe, 
nor any other principles are innate, I that am 
fully perſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe God made 
all things in perfect wiſdom, cannot ſatisfy my- 


3 why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to — upon the 


minds 
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minds. of men, ſome univerſal principles; whereof 
thoſe that are pretended innate, and concern ſpecula- 
tion, are of no great uſe.; and thoſe that concern practite, 


not ſelf-evident ; and neither of them diſti n guiſpable from 
ame other truths, not atilnued to be innate. For, to 
what purpoſe ſhould characters be graven on the 
mind, by. the finger of Gop, which are not 
clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? 
If any one thinks there are ſuch innate ideas and 
propoſitions, which, by their clearneſs and uſeful- 
neſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that is adventi- 
tious in the mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 
matter for him to tell us which they are ; and then 
every one will be a fit judge whether they be ſo or 
no. Since, if there be ſuch innate ideas and im- 


preſſions, plainly different from all other percep- 
tions and knowledge, every one will find It true in 
himſelf, OF the evidence of theſe ſuppoſed innate 


maxims, I have ſpoken already; of their uſeful- 


neſs J ſhall hare occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, 


8 22, To conclude : ſome ideas forwardly offer 
themſelves to all mens undcrſtandings ; ſome ſorts 


of truths reſult from any. ideas, as ſoon as the 


mind puts them into propoſitions: other truths re- 
quire a train of ideas placed in order, a due com- 


paring of them, and deductions made with atten- 


tion, before they can be diſcovered and aſſented to. 


some of the firſt ſort, becauſe of their general and 


caſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate : 
but the truth is, ideas and notions are no more 


born with us than arts and ſciences, though ſome © 


ol them, indeed, offer themſelves to our faculties, 
morc readily than others; and therefore are more 
gencrally received; though that too be according 


as the organs of our bodies, and powers of our 


minds, happen to be employed; Gd having fitted 


nen with facuilies and means to diſcover, receive, and 
retain truths, accordingly os they, ere employed, The 
de | i e fan, Fu "© great 
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great difference that is to be found in the notions 
of mankind, is, from the different uſe they put 
their faculties to, whilſt ſome, and thoſe the moſt, 
taking things upon truſt, miſemploy their power 
of aſſent, by lazily enflaving their minds to the 
dictates and dominion of others, in doctrines which 
it is their duty carefully to examine; and not 
blindly, with an implicit faith, to ſwallow : others 
employing their thoughts only about ſome few 
things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, at- 
tain great degrees of knowledge in them, and are 
ignorant of all other, having never let their 
thoughts looſe in their ſearch of other inquiries, 
- 'T hus, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, is a truth as certain as any thing 
can be; and, I think, more evident than many of 
thoſe propoſitions that go for principles; and yet 
there are millions, however expert in other things, 
who know not this at all, becauſe they never ſet 
their thoughts on work*about ſuch angles: and 
he that certainly knows this propoſition, may yet 
be utterly ignorant of the truth of other propoſi- 
tions in mathematics itſelf, which are as clear and 
evident as this; becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe 
mathematical truths, he ſtopped his thoughts ſhort, 
and went not ſo far, The fame may happen con- 
ccrning the notions we have of the being of a De- 
ity; for though there be no truth, which a man 
may more evidently make out to himſelf, than the 
Exiſtence of a Gop, yet he that ſha'l content Eim- 
ſelf with things, as he finds them in this world, 
as they miniſter to his pleaſures and paſſions, and 
not make inquiry a little farther into their cauſes, 
ends, and admirable contrivances, and purſue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention, may 
live long without any notion of ſuch a being: and 
if any perſon hath, by talk, put ſuch a notion into 
bis head, he may, perhaps, believe it: but if he 
hath never cxamined it, his knowledge of it will be 
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no per fecter than his, who having been told, | that 


the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 


ones, takes it upon truſt, without examining the de- 


monſtration; and may yield his aſſent as a proba- 
ble opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth 


of it; which yet his faculties, if carefully employ- 


cd, were able to make clear and evident to him. 


| But this only by the by, to ſhew how much our 
 #nowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe powers na- 


ture hath bejlowed upon us, and how little upon fuch 


innate principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be in 
all mankind for their - direction; which all men 
could not but know, if they were there, or elſe 
they would be there to no purpoſe :. and which; 
fſince all men do not know, nor can diſtinguiſh 
from other adventitious truths, we may well con- 


clude there are no ſuch. 


I 23. What cenſure 1 thus of innate 
| principles may deſerve; from.men, who will be apt 
do call it; pulling up the old foundations of know- 


ledge and certainty, I cannot tell: I perſuade my- 
ſelf, at leaft, that the way I have purſued, being 


conformable to tx uth,. lays. thoſe foundations 
ſurer. This, I am certain, J have not made it 
my buſineſs, eicher to quit or follow any authority 

in the enſuing diſcourſe : truth has been my only | 
aim; and where-eyer that has appeared to lead, 
my thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding whether the footſteps of any other lay that 


way, or no. Not that I want a due reſpect to o- 


ther mens. opinions; but after all, the greateſt reve- 


rence is due Io truth; and, I hope, it will not be 


thought. arrogance to fay, that perhaps we ſhould 
make greater progreſs in the diſcovery of rational 
and contemplative knowledge, ik we ſought it in 
the fountain, in the conſideration of things themſelves; 
and made uſe rather of our own thoughts, than o- 
ther mens to find it. For, I think, we may as ra- 


tionally, hope to ke; with other mens eyes, as to 
na 
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know by other mens underſtandings. So much as 
we ourſelves conſider and comprehend of truth and 


. reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true xnow- 


ledge. Ihe floating of other mens opinions in our 


1 8 makes us not one jot the more knowing, 


though they happen to be true. What in them 

Was ſcience, is in us but opiniatrety, whilſt we give 
up our aſſent only to reverend names, and do not, 
as they did, employ our own reaſon ro underſtand 
thoſe truths which gave them reputation, Ariſto- 
tle was certainly a knowing man, but nobody ever 
thought him fo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and 


confidently vented the opinions of another. And. 


if the taking up of another's principles, without 
examining them, made not him a philoſopher, I 


iuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe ſo. In 
the ſciences, every one has ſo much as he really 


knows and comprehends: what he believes only, 
and takes upon truſt, are but ſhreds; which, 
however, will, in the whole piece, wake no conſi- 
derable addition to his ſtock who gathers. them. 
Such borrowed we alth, like fairy-money, though 


it were gold in the hand from which he received = 


it, will be but leaves and duſt when it comes to 
wie; | SE; , 


$ 24. ' Wilew' men have forind bonds g 


propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as ſoon 


as underſtood, it was, 1 know, a fort ard ey way 


to conciude them innate. I his being once received, | 


it eaſed the lazy from the pains of ſearch, ard 


ſtopped the inquiry of the doubtful, concerning 
all chat was once ſtyled rinate: and it was of no 


{mall advantage to thoſe who affected to be maſters 


and teachers, to make this the principle of prin- 
ciples, That principle; muſt not «be queſtioned: for, 
having once eftab! hed” this tenet, That there ae 


innate principles, it put their followers upon a ne- 
ceſſity of receiving ſome doctrines as ſuch ; which 
was to take them off from the uſe of their own 
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reaſon and judgment, and put them upon be- 
lieving and taking them upon truſt, without far- 


ther examination: in Which poſture of blind cre- 


dulity, they might be more cafily governed by, and 
made uſeful to ſome ſort of men, who had, the {kill 


and office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a 


ſmall power it gives one man over another, to have 
the authority to be the dictator of principles, and 


teacher of unqueſtionabic truths; and to -make a 


man ſwallow that for an innate principle, which 


may ſerve to his purpale who teacheth them. 


Whereas, had they examined. the ways whereby 


men came to the knowledge of many univerſal 


truths, they would have found them to reſult in 


the minds of men, from the being of things them- 
ſelves, when duly conſidered and that they were 


difcovered by the application. of thoſe faculties, that 
were fitted by nature to receive and Judge of thee 
Ta 1 _ employed about them. 


To ſhew how the underſtanding proceeds herein. 


* "he Ven of the follow wing arjcourſe ; which I ſhall 


proceed to, when | have firſt premiſod, that hi- 


therto to clear my way to choſe foundations, which 


4:conceive are the only true ones, whereon to e- 
ſtabliſn thoſe notions we can have of our own 
knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me to give 


an account of the rcaions I had to doubt of innate 


| principles: and {ince the Arguments which are a- 


gainſt them, do ſome of them riſe from commor. 


received opinions, I. have been forced to take ſe- 
veral things for granted, W hich is hardly avoidable 
to any one, whoſe talk it is to ſhew the falſehood, 
or improbahility, of any tenet ; it happening 3 in con- 
troverſial diſcourſes, as it 3 in. allaulung of 
towns; where, if the ground be but firm, where- 
on the batteries are erc&ted there is no tarther in- 
quiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it be- 
_ longs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent 
purpoſe. But in pe: future ous of this diſcourſe, _ 
deſigning 
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deſigning to raiſe an edifice uniform, and conſiſtent. 


with itſelf, as far as my own experience and ob- 
ſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it on ſuch a 


baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props 
and buttreſſes, leaning on .borrowed or begged. 


foundations: or at leaſt, if mine prove a caſtle in 
the air, I will endeavour idſhall be all of a piece, 
and hang together. Wherein 1 warn the reader, 


not to expect undeniable cogent demonſtrations, 
unleſs'I may be allowed the privilege, not ſeldom _ 
aſſumed by others, to take my principles for grant- 
ed; and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate 


too. All that I ſhalkfay for the principles I pro- 


ceed on, is, that I can only appeal to mens own 


unprejudiced experience, and obſervation, whe- 


ther they be true or no; and this is enough for a 


man who profeſſes no more, than to lay down can- 


didly and freely his own conjectures concerning 
a ſubject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without 
any other deſign than an unbiaſſed inquiry after 


truth. 
e Uh,” 
DE Or IDE 46. 

SA. . 


Of Ip As in general, and their original. 


§ I. Idea is the object of thinking. S 2. All ideas come 
From ſenſation or reflection. & 3. The objets of ſen» 
ſation, one ſource of ideas. & 4. The eperations f 
our minds, the ether ſcurce of them, & 5. All ur 


ideas are of the one or-the other of theſe, § 6. O5 

ſervable in children. & 7. Men are differently 
furniſhed. with theſe, according to the different 
 objeers they converſe with, § 8, Ideas of refietion 
. 55 : ! 


* 


later, 
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later, becauſe they need attention. 8 9. The foul be- 
gins to bade ideas, when it begins to perceive. 
S100. The foul thinks not always; for this wants 
proofs, § II. It is not always conſcious of it, 
S8 12. If a ſleeping man thinks without knowing it, 
the ſleeping and waking man are two perſons. 
S 13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that ſleep without 
dreaming, that they think. F 14. That men dean: 
 evithout remembering it, in vain urged. & 15. Upon 
this bypothefis, the thoughts of a fleeping man ought to 
te moſt rational. 8 16. On this hypotheſis the ſol 
mnuft have ideas not derived from ſenſation or reflection, 
of which there is no appearance. & 17. V think 
chen I know it not, nobody elſe can know it. 
$818. How #nows any one that the ſoul a/ways thinks ? 
for, if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition, it needs 
froof. $ 19. That a man ſhould be buſy in thinking, 
and yet not retain it the next moment, very improbable. 
YI 20.—23. No ideas but from ſenſation and reflection, 
evident, if we obſerve children. & 24. The original 
CF all our knowledge. § 25. In the reception of * mple 
ideas, the ee i for the moſt part paſſive. 


C1: Var man being conſcious to dnl 
| that he thinks, and that which his mind 


is applied about, whilſt thinking, being 


the ideas that are there, it is paſt doubt, that men 


hare in their minds ſeveral ideas, ſuch as are thoſe 


exprefled by the words, whiteneſs, hardneſs, fweet- |3 
refs, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken- 7 
cſs, and others: it is in the firſt place then to be 


inquired, How he comes by them? I know it is a re- 


ceived doctrine, That men have native ideas, and ori- 


„ 
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ginal characters flamped upon their minds, in their ver; 


Firſt being. This opinion I Have at large examined f 


already; and, I ſuppoſe, what | have ſaid in the 


foregoing book, will be much more eaſily admitted, 


when I have thewn, whence the underſtanding © | 


may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and F 
, degree? | 


OP 
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degrees they come into the mind, for which E 
ſhall appeal to every one's own obſervation and ex- 
perience. 


$ 2, Let us then ſuppoſe the mind to be, as we 
1. white paper, void of all characters, without 


any ideas; how comes it to be furniſhed? whence 


comes it by that vaſt ſtore, which the buſy and 


boundleſs fancy of man has painted on it, with an 


almoſt endleſs variety? whence has it all the ma- 
terials of reaſon and knowledge ? To this I an- 
ſwer, in one word, from EXPERIENCE: in that 


all our knowledge is founded; and from that it 
ultimately derives itſelf. Our obſervation employ- 
ed either about external ſenſible objects; or abiut the 


internal operations of our minds, perceived and re- 


e x. on by ourſelves, is that which ſupplies our un - 

derflandings with all the materials of thinkinzo9, Theſæ 
two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence 
all the ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 


ſpring. 
I 3. Firſt, Our ſen fer, e about particu - 


lar ſenſible objects, do convey into the mind feveral 


diſtinct perceptions of things, according to thoſe va- 


rious ways, wherein thoſe objects do affect them 
and thus we come by thoſe ideas we have, of 


yellow, white, heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, 


and all thoſe which we call ſenüble qualities, | 


which when I ſay the ſenſes convey into the 
mind, I mean, they, from external objects, con- 
vey into the mind what produces there thoſe per- 
ceptions. This great ſource of moſt of the ideas 


we have, depending wholly upon our ſenſes, and 
derived by them to che underſtanding, 1 call skx- 
- SATION. : 
. Secondly, The other fountain, from v Lich * 
experience furgiſheth the underſtanding with ideas, 
is the perception of the operations of our own minds within 


1, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; whit, 


— when the ſoul. comes to Teflect on, 


— ar 4 
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and conſider, do furniſh the underſtanding with 
another ſet of ideas, which could not be had from 
things without; and ſuch are, perception, thinking, 
doubting, believing, reaſoning, RROWINg, willing, and 
all the different actions of our own: minds; which 
we being conſcious of, and obſerving in ourſelves, | 
do from theſe receive into our underſtandings, as 
diſtinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 
fenſes. This ſource of ideas, every man has 
wholly in himſelf: and though it be not ſenſe, as 
having nothing to do with external objects; yet it 
is very like it, and might properly enough be call- 
ed internal ſenſe. But as I call the other $EN- 
 SATION, fo I call this REFLECTION, the ideas it 
affords being ſuch only as the mind gets by re- 
flecting on its own operations within itfelf, By | 
REFLECTION then, in the following part of this 
diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that 
notice which the mind takes of its own operations, 
and the manner of them; by reaſon whereof there 
come to be ideas of theſe operations in the under- 
ſtanding. Theſe two, I fay, viz. external, ma- 
terial things, as the objects of sENSATION, and 
the operations of our own minds within, as the 
objects of REFLECTION, are, to me, the only ori- 
ginals from whence all our ideas take their be- 
ginnings. The term operations here, 1 uſe in a 
large ſenſe, as comprehending not barely the 
actions of the mind about its ideas, but ſome ſort 
of paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch as 
is the fatisfaction or uneaſinets arifing from any 
thought. 
F. The bs en ig ſeems to me not to have 
the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, Which it doth 
not receive from one of theſe two. External objects 
Furniſh the mind with the ideas of ſenſible qualities, 
which are all thofe different perceptions they pro- 
duce in us; and the mind furniſhes the underſtanding 
with ideas of i its 0201 operations. 
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Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of 
them, and their ſeveral modes, combinations, ard , 
relations, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 
ſtock of ideas; and that we have nothing in our 
minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two 
ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, 
and thoroughly ſearch into his underſtanding, and 


then let him tell me, whether all the or iginal ideas 


he has there, are any other than of the objects of his 
ſenſes; or of the operations of his mind, con- 
ſidered as objects of his reflection: and how great 
a maſs ot knowledge ſoever he imagines to be 
lodged there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict view, 


ſee that he has not any idea in bis mind but what 17:2 


of theſe twa have imprinted ; though, perhaps, with 
infinite variety compounded and enlarged by the 
underſtanding, as we ſhall ſce hereafter, 
9 6, He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a. 
child; at his firſt coming into the world, will have. 
little reaſon. to think him ſtored with plenty t 


ideas, that are to be the matter of his future know - 


lege. It is by degrees he comes to be furniſhed. | 
with them: and though. the ideas of obvious and 
familiar qualities, imprint themfelves before the 
memory begins to keep a regiſter of time and order, 


yet it is often ſo late, before ſome unuſual qualities 
come in the way, that there are few men that can- 


not recollect the beginning of their acquaintancg 
with them: and if it were worth while, no doubt 


a child might be ſo ordered, as to have but a very 
few, even of the ordinary ideas, till he were grow! 


up to a man. But all that are born into tha 


world being ſurrounded with bodies that perpetually 
and diverſely affect them, variety of ideas, whether 


care be taken about it or no, are imprinted on the 
minds of children. Light and colours are buſy at 
hand every where, when the eye is but open; 
ſounds, and ſome tangible qualirics. fail not to fo- 
licit their proper ſenſes, and force an entrance to 
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the mind; but yet, I think, it will be granted 
eaſily, chat if a child were kept i in a place, where 


he never ſaw any other but black and white, till he 


were a man, he would have no more ideas of ſcarlet 


or green, than he that from his chitdhood never 


| taſted an oyſter, or a * has of thoſe par- 


ticular reliſhes. 


$7. Men then come to be forniſbed wich fewer 


or more {imple ideas from without, according as 
the objects they converſe with, afford greater or 
leſs variety; and from the operation of their 


minds within, according as they more or leſs reflect 


on them. For, though he that contemplates the 


operations of his mind, cannot but have plain and 
clear ideas of them; yet unleſs he turn his thoughts 
that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will no 
more have clear and diſtinct ideas of all the opera- 
tions of his mind, and all that may be obſerved 
therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of 


any landſcape, or of the parts and motions of a 


clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with at- 
tention heed all the parts of it. Ihe picture, or 


clock, may be fo placed, that they may come in his 

way every day; but yet he will have but a confuſed 

idea of. all the parts they are made up of, till he ap- 

ws plies himfelf with attention, to confider chem each 
in particular. 

88. And hence we ſce the reaſon, 1. it is pretty 


Jate before moſt children get ideas of the operations. 


of their own minds; and ſome have not any very 


clear or perfect ideas of the greateſt part of them 
all their lives. Becauſe, though they paſs there 


continually ; yet, like floating viſions, they make 
not deep impreſſions enough, to leave in the mind 


clear, diſtinct, laſting ideas, till the underſtanding 


turns inwards upon itſelf, reflects on its own ope- 


rations, and makes them the object of its own con- 


templation. Children, when they come firſt into 
it, are furrounded with a world of new things, 


- which, | 
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| Chap. : Men think not always. or 


which, by a conftant ſolicitation of their ſenſes, 


draw the mind conſtantly to them, forward to take 


notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the va- 


riety of changing objects. "Thus the firſt years are 


uſually employed and divert in looking abroad. 


Mens buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves 


with what is to be found without; and ſo growing 
up in a conſtant attention to outward ſenfations,, 


ſeldom make any conſiderable reflection on what 
paſſes within them, till they come to be of riper 
years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 

$9. To aſk, at what time @ man has fr any ideas? 
is to aſk when he begins to perceive ; having ideas, 
and perception, being the ſame thing. I know it is 
an opinion, that the foul always thi u, and that it has 


the actual perception of ideas in itſelf conſtantly, as 


long as it exiſts; and that actual thinking is as inſe- 
arable from the ſoul, as actual extenGon is from 


the body ; which, if true, to Inquire after the be- 
ginning of a man's ideas, is the fame, as to inquire | 


after the beginning of his ſoul. For, by this account, 


foul and its ideas, as body and its extenſion, will 
begin to exiſt both at the ſame time. 


$ 10, But whether the ſoul be ſuppoſed to exiſt 
antecedent to, or coeyal with, or ſome time after 
the firſt rudiments or organization, or the begin- 
nings of life in the body, I leave to be diſputed by 
thoſe who have better thought of that matter, J 
confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull fouls, that 


doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate ideas, 
nor can conceive it any more neceſſary for the ſoul 
always to think, than for the body always to move; 


the perception of ideas being, as 1 conceive, to the 
ſoul, what motion is to the body, not its eſſence, 


but one of its operations: and therefore, though 


thinking be fuppoſed never ſo much the proper 


action of the ſoul; yet it is not neceſſury to ſuppoſe, 


that it ſhould be always thinking, always in action. 


That, BE, haps, 1 is the privilege of the Mane Author 


and 
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and Preſer ver of things, who never flunbers nor ſleeps; 'S 
but is not competent to any finite being, at leaſt not 
to the ſoul of man. We know certainly by expe- 
rience, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw 
this infallible conſequence, that there is ſomething 
in us that has a power to. think: but whether that 
ſubſtance perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no 
farther aflured, than experience informs us. For 
to ſay, that Actual thinking 1 is eſſential to the ſoul, 
and infeparable from it, is to beg what is in que 
ſtion, and not to prove it by reaſon ; which is neceſ- 
fary to be done, if u be not a ſelf-evident propofi- 
tion. But whether this, that the ſoul always thi nt, 
be a ſelf-evident propoſition, that every body alſents 
to at firſt hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted whether I thought alb laſt night, or no; the 
queſtion very about a matter of fact, it is. begging 
it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an hypotheſis, which 
is che very thing in diſpute; by which way one may 
prove any thing, and it is but ſuppoſing that all. 
watches, while” the balance beats, think, and it is 
fufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, that my watch 
thought all laſt night, But he that would not de- 
ecive himſelf, ought to build his hypotheſis on mat- 
ter of fact, and make it out by ſenſible experience, 
and not preſume on matter of fact. becauſe of his 
hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; 
which way of proving amounts to this, that I muſt 
neceſſarily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſup- 
poſes I always think, though 1 e cannot Pere 
ceive that I always do fo. 

But men in love with their opinions, may not 
ay ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, but allege wrong 
matter of fact. How elſe could any one reake it an 
inference of mine, That a thing is not becauſe we are 
not ſenſible of it in our ſleep? | do not fay there is no 
ſoul in a man, becaufe he is not ſenſible of it in his 
ſleep; but 1 do ſay, he cannot think at any time, 
waking or fleeping, without being ſenſible 05 it. 
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Our being ſenſible of it, is not neceſſ: ary to any , 


thing, but to our thoughts; and to them it is, and“ 
to them it will always be neceſſary, till we can chink 
without being conſcious of it. h 
$ 11. I grant that the ſoul in a waking man is 
never without thought, becauſe it is the condition 
of being awake: but whether ſleeping without 


dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, 


mind as well as body, may be worth a waking man's 
conſideration ; it being hard to conceive that any 
thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it, If 

the foul doth think in a ſleeping man, without being 
conſcious of it, I aſk, whether, during ſuch think- 
ing, it has any pleaſure or pain, or be capable of 
happineſs or miſery ? I am ſure the man is not, no 
more than the bed or earth he lies on. For to be 
happy or miſerable, without being conſcious of it, 
ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible; or 


if it be poſſible that the ſoul can, whilſt the body is 


lleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments, and con- 
cerns, its pleaſure or pain apart, which the man is 
not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it is certain, 
that Socrates aſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 
ſame perſon : but his ſoul when he ſleeps, and So- 


crates the man, conſiſting of body and ſoul when 
he is waking, are two perions ; ſince waking Socra- 


tes has no knowledge of, or concernment for that 


happineſs or miſery of his ſoul, which it enjoys 
alone by ſelf whilſt he fleeps, withaut perceiving 
any thing of it ; no more than he has for the hap- 


pineſs or miſery of a man in the Indies, whom he 
knows not. For, if we take wholly away all con- 
ſciouſneſs of our actions and ſenſations, eſpecially 
of pleaſure and pain, and the concernment that ac- 
companies it, it will be hard 0 know wherein to 


place per ſonal identity. 


§ 12, The ſoul, during found ep, thinks, ſay 


theſe men, TWhilſt it inks and perceives, It is ca- 


pots certainly of thoſe of delig ht © or trouble, as well 


as 
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as any other perceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be 


conſcious of its own perceptions, But it has all this a- 
part: the fleeping man, it is plain, is conſcious of 


nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the ſoul of 


Caſtor, whilſt he is fleeping, retired from his bo- 
dy, which is no impoffible ſuppoſition for the men 
1 have here to do with, who ſo liberally allow life 
without a thinking ſoul to all other animals. ＋ heſe 
men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a contra- 
diction, that the body ſhould live without the ſoul; 


nor that the ſoul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or have 


perception, even perception of happineſs or miſery, 
without the body, Let us then, as 1 ſay, ſuppoſe. 
the ſoul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his ſleep, from 
his body, to think apart: let us ſuppoſe too, that 


it chuſes, for its ſcene of thinking, the body of 


another man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without 
a foul : for if Caſtor's ſoul can think whilſt Caſtor 


is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, it is no 


matter what place it chuſes to think in. We have 


here, then, the bodies of two men with only ene 


| ſoul between them, which we will ſuppoſe to flecp 


and wake by turns; and the ſoul ſtill thinking! in 
the waking man, whereof the ſleeping man is never 


conſcious, has never the leaſt perception. I aſk, 
then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only 
one ſoul between them, which thinks and perceives 
in one, what the other is never conſcious of, nor is 
concerned for, are not-two as diſtin&t perſons, as 
Caſtor and Hercules; or, as Socrates and Plato 
were ? And whether one of them might not be very 
happy, and the other very miſerable ? Juſt by the 


_ fame reaſon, they make the ſoul in the man two 


perſons, who make the foul think apart, what the 
man is not conſcious of For | ſuppoſe, nobody 
will make identity of perſons, to conſiſt in the ſoul's 


being united to the very ſame numerical particles of 


matter: for if that be neceſſiry to identity, it will 
be impoffible, in that conſtant flux of the particles 
of 
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ok our bodies, that any man ſhould be the ſame _ 
perſon two days, or two moments together, 


$ 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy nod ſhakes 
their doctrine, who teach, That the foul is always 


' thinking, Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at any time /eep 
_ without dreaming, can never be convinced, that their 
thoughts are ſometimes for four hours buſy with- 
out their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 
the very act, waked in the middle of that fſleeping 
contemplation, can give no manner of account ot. 
N. 


= 14. It will perhaps be aid, that the foul thinks, 


even in the ſoundeſt fleep, but the memor y retains it not. 
That the ſoul in a ſleeping man ſhould be this mo- 
ment buſy a-thinking, and the next moment in 
a waking man, not remember, not be able to re- 

colle& one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard to 
be conceived, and would need ſome better proof 


than bare allfeerion.. to make it be believed. For 


who can, without any more ado, but being barely 


told ſo, imagine, that the greateſt part of men do, 


during all their lives, for ſeveral hours every day, 


think of ſomething, which if they were aſked, even 
in the middle of theſe thoughts, they could remem- 


ber nothing at all of? Moſt men, I think, paſs a 
great part of their fleep without dreaming. 1 once 
knew a man that was bred a ſcholar, and had no 
bad memory, who told me, he had never dreamed 


in his life till he had that fever he was then newly 


recovered of, which was about the five or fix and 
twentieth year of his age. I ſuppoſe the world af- 
fords more ſuch inſtances : at Jeaſt every one's ac- 
_ quaintance will furniſh him with examples enough 

of ſuch as Pals. moſt of their nights without 
dreaming. 


SF 15. To think often, and never to retain it fo nach . 
as one moment, is a very uſeleſs fort of thinking : and 
the ſoul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does very little, 


if at all, excel that of a en -glaſs, which con- 


ſtantlj a 


9 Men think not always, Book II. 


ſtantly receives variety of images, or ideas, but re- 


tains none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and there 
remain no footſteps of them: the looking glaſs is 


never the better for ſuch ideas, nor the ſoul for 


ſuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that in a 


waking man, the materials of the body are employed 


and made uſe of in thinking; and that the memory 
of thoughts is retained by the impreſſions that are 
made on the brain, and the traces there left after 
Much thinking; but that in the thinking of the ſoul, 


which is not perceived in a fleeping man, there 


the ſoul thinks apart, and making no uſe of the 


organs of the body, leaves no impreſſions on it, 


and conſequently no memory of ſuch thoughts, 


Not to mention again the abſurdity of two diſtinct 
perſons, which follows from this ſuppoſition, 1 an- 


{wer farther, that whatever ideas the mind can re- 
ceive, and contemplate without the help of the bo- 


dy, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain with- 
out the help of the body too, or elſe the ſoul, or 


any ſeparate ſpirit, will have but little advantage by 


thinking. If it has no memory of its own thoughts; 
if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to : 
recall them upon occaſion; if it cannot reflect upon 


what is paſt, and make uſe of its former experien- 
ces, reaſonings, and contemplations, ta what pur- 


pole does it think? They who make the ſoul a 
thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much 


more noble being, than thoſe do, whom they con- 
demn, for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt 


parts of matter. Characters drawn on duſt, that 
the firſt breath of wind effaces; or impreſſions 
made on a heap of atoms, or animal ſpirits, are al- 
together as uſeful, and render the ſubject as noble, 


as the thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in thinking; 


that once out of ſight, are gone for ever, and leave 
no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature 


never makes excellent things for mean or no uſes: 


and it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely 
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wiſe Creator; thould make ſo admirable a faculty; 
as the power of thinking, that faculty which comes 
neareſt the ex-cellency. of his own incomprehenſible 


being, to be fo idly and uſcleſsly employed, at 


leaſt one fourth part of its time here, as to think 


conſtantly, without remembering any of thole 


thoughts, without doing any good to itſelf or o- 
thers, or being any way uſeful to any other part of 


the creation. If we will examine it, we ſhail not 
find, I ſuppoſe, the motion of dull and ſenſeleſs 
matter, any where in the univerſe, made ſo little 
uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. | 


8 16. It is true, we have "ater IPA e of 
perception, whilſt we are aſleep, and retain the me- 


mory of thoſe thoughts: but how extravagant and 
incoherent for the moſt part they are; how little _ 


conformable to the perfection and order of a ration 


al being, thoſe who are acquainted with 8 


nee not be told. This would willingly be fatis- 
ned in, whether the ſoul, when it thinks thus a- 
part, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts 
leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no: 


if its ſeparate thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe 
men muſt ſay, that the foul owes the perfection of 


rational thinking to the body: if it docs not, it is 
a wonder that our dreams ſhould be, for the mot: 
part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the foul 


ſhould retain none of its more rational ſoliloquies 


and meditations. 

$ 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, that the 
ſoul always actually thinks, I would they would al- 
io tell us, what thoſe ideas are, that are in the ſoul 
of a child, before, or juſt at the union with the bo- 


dy, before it hath received any by ſenſation. Ihe 


dreams of ſleeping men are, as | take it, all made 
up of the waking man's ideas, though for the molt. 
part oddly put together. It is ſtrange if the ſoul 
has ideas of its own, that it derived not from ſen— 


ſation or reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought | 
n 3 before 


_— Min think „ . 


before 3 it received any impreſſion from the body), 
that it ſhould never, in its private thinking, (to 
private that the man hiniſelf perceives it not), re- 
tain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of 


them, and then make the man glad with new diſco- 
verics. Who can find it reaſonable that the ſoul 
ſhould, in its retirement, during fleep, have fo ma- 
ny hours thoughts, and yet never light on any of 


_ thoſe idcas it borrowed not from ſenſation or re- 


llection; or at leaft preſerve the memory of none 


but ſuch, which being occaſioned from the body, 
muſt needs be leſs natural to a ſpirit? It is ſtrange, 
the ſoul ſhould never once, in a man's whole lite, 
recall any of its pure native thoughts, and thoſe i- 


dcas it had before it borrowed any thing from the 
body; never bring into the waking man's view, any | 


other ideas but what have a tang of the caſk, and 


manifeſtly derive their original from that union. If 
it always thinks, and ſo had ideas before it was uni- 


ted, or before it received any from the body, it 3s 


not to be ſuppoſcd, but that, during fleep, it recol- 


lects its native ideas, and during that retirement 


from communicating with the body, whilſt it thinks 
by itſelf, the ideas it is buſicd about, ſhould be, 


ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more natural and conge- 
-mial ones which it had in itſelf, underived from the 
body, or its own operations about them: which 
Knce the waking man never remembers, we mult 
from this hypotheſis conclude, either that the ſoul 
remembers ſomething that the man does not, or 
clſe that memory belongs only to ſuch ideas as are 
derived from the body, or the mind's Operations a= 
bout them. 


8 18. 1 would be . alſo to 5 from nete 


men, who ſo confidently pronounce, that the hu- 
man ſoul, or, which is all one, that a man always 
thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they 
come to knyw that they themſelves think , «when they 


themſelves do net perceive it. This, J am afraid, is 
ro 28 eee 
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to be ſure without proofs; and to know, without 
| perceiving : it is, I ſuſpect, a confufed notion, ta- 
| ken up to ſerve an hypotheſis ; and none of thoſe 
| clear truths, that either their own evidence forces 
us to admit, or common experience makes it impu- 


dience to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of it 
E., thatit is poſſible the ſoul may always think, but not 
always retain it in memory: and I ſay, it is as poſ- 
„file that the ſoul may not always t think ; and much 
more probable that it ſhould ſometimes not think, 


than that it ſhould often think, and that a long 
while t together, and not be confcious to itſelf che 
next moment, that | it had thought. . 

$ 19. lo ſuppoſe the ſoul to think, and the man 
to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make two 


= perſons in one man: and if one contilers well theſe 
1 mens way, of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſu- 

4 ſpicion, that they do ſo. For they who tell us, 
5 that the ſoul always thinks, do never, that Iremem- 
8 ber, ſay, that a man always thinks. Can the ſoul - 
5 think, and not the man? or a man think, and not 
t be rolnfiione of it? This, perhaps, would be ſu- 
8 ſpected of jargon in others, If ther ſay, the man 
. thinks always, but is not always conſcious of it; 
A they may as well ſay, his body is extended without 
E having parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to 
h ſay, that a body is extended without parts, as that 
ſt any ching thinks without being conſcisus of it, or per- 
11 ceiving that it does ſo. They who talk thus, 
r. may, with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſ. ary. to- 
e their hypothefis, ſay, that a man is always hungry, 
- but that he does not always feel it: wher eas, hun- 


ger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as chinking con- 
ſe laſts ! in being confcious that one thinks. If they fay, -. 


1- FF thata man is always conſcious to himſelf of thinks 
ys» ing; 1 aſk, how they know. it? Contciouſneſs is“ 
cy 3 the perception of what paſſes in a man's own mind. 
cy Caan another. man perceive that 1 am conſcious of 
18 any thing, when ; Perceive e it not myſelf? No man's 


2 | knowledge, 


100 Men think not always. Book II. 


knowledge, here, can go beyond his experience. 
Wake a man out of a ſound fleep, and aſk him, 
what he was that moment thinking on? If he him- 
ſelf be conſcious of nothing he then thought on, 
he muſt be a notable diviner of thoughts, that can 
aJure him, that he was thinking: may he not with 
more reaſon aſſure him, he was not afleep : 2 This 
is ſomething beyond philofophy; and it cannot bz 


leis than revelation, that diſcovers, to another, 


thoughts in my mind, when J can find none there 
myſelf: and they muſt needs have a penetrating 
light, who can certainly ſce that J think, when [ 
cannot perceive it myſelf, and when 1 declare that I 
do not; and yet can fee, that dogs or elephants do 


not think, whea they give all the demonſtration of 


it imaginable, except only telling us that they do ſo. 
This fome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Ro- 


ſicruſians; it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf in- 


viſible to others, than to make another's thoughts 


viſible to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. But 


it is but defining the ſoul to be a ſubſtance that 41 


ways thinks, 3 the buſineſs is done. If ſuch de- 
finition be of any authority, 1 know not what it can 


Herve for, but to make many men ſuſpect, that they 


have no ſouls at all, ſince they find a good part of 
_ their lives paſs away without thinking. For no de- 


finitions that | know, no ſuppoſitions of any fect, 
are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience; 
and, perhaps, it is the affectition of knowing be- 


yond what we perceive, that makes ſo much ulcleſs 


* and noiſe in the world. 


} {ce no reaſon therefore to believe, that 


the od thinks before the ſenſes have furniſhed it with i 7 


4 dens to think on; and as thoſe are increaſed and re- 
tatacd, fo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its fa- 
<ulty of thinking in the ſeveral parts of it, as well 

as afterwards, by compounding thoſe ideas, and re- 


Lecting on its own oper ations, it increaſes its ſtock, 
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as well as facility in remembering, imagining, rea- 
toning, and other modes of thinking, 

821. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed 
by obſervation and experience, and not make his 
own hypotheſis the rule of nature, will find few: 
5gns of a ſoul accuſtomed to much thinking in a 
new. born child, and much fewer of any reaſoning 
at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 
tional ſoul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at 
al. And he that will conſider, that infants, newly 
dome into the world, ſpend the greateſt part of 
their time in fleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when - 
either hunger calls for the teat, or ſome pain, (the. 
moſt importunate of all ſenſations), or ſome other 
violent impreſſion on the body, forces the mind to 
perceive and attend to it: he, I fa ay, who conſiders 
this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to imagine, that a 
fetus, ii 7 mather's womb, differs not much from the. 
Hate of a vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt part of its 
time without perception or thought, doing very lit- - 
tle, but fleep 1 in a place where it needs not ſeck for 
food, and is ſurrounded with liquor, always ec; wally 
ſoft, and near of the ſame temper; where the eyes 
ligvd no light, and the ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very 
iaſceptible of ſounds ; and where there is little or 
no variety, or change of objects, to move the ſenſcs. 
$ 22, Follow a child from its birth, and obſerve 
the alterations that time makes, and you ſhall find, 
as the mind by the ſenſes comes more and more to 
be furniſhed with ideas, it comes to be more and 
more awake; thinks more, the more it has matter 


= to think on. After ſome time, it begins to ce 
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the objects, which being molt familiar with it, have 
made laſting impreſſions. - Thus it comes, by de- 
grees, to know. the perſons it daily convertes with, 
and diſtinguiſh them from ſtrangers ; which are in- 
ſtances and effects of its coming to retain and diſ- 
tinguiſh the ideas the ſenſes convey to it: and fo we 
may obfer ve, how the mind, by ee improves. + 


3 in . 


. 


102 Men think nat always: Book IT, 


in bet and advances to the exerciſe of thoſe other 
faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abſtract- 
ing its ideas, and of reaſoning about them, and re- 


flecting upon all theſe, of which 1 thall have occa- 


ſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 


$ 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, When a man 
begins to have any ideas? I think the true anſwer is, 


when he firſt has any ſenſation. For ſince there 
appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before the 


ſenſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas 


in the underſtanding are coeval with ſenſation : 


which is ſuch an impreffion or motion, made in 
ſome part of the body, as produces tome percep- 


tion in the underſtanding. It is about theſe im- 
_ preſions made on our ſenſes by outward objects, 
that the mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in ſuch 
operations as we call perception, ſemembering: 1852 ele- 
ration, reaſoning, &c. 


& 24: In time, the mind comes to reflect on its 


own operations, about the ideas got by ſenſation, 
and thereby ſtores itſelf with a new ſet of ideas, 
which I call zds of reflection. Theſe are the im- 


preſſions that are made on our ſenſes by outward 


Objects, that are extrinſical to the mind; and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinſi. 
cal and proper to itſelf, which, when reflected on 
by welt, become alto objects of its contemplation, 
are, as | have ſaid, the original of all knmoledse 
Thus the firſt capacity of human intellect is, that 
the mind is fitted to receive the impreſſions made 
on it; either through the ſenſes, by outward ob- 
jects; or by its own operations, when it reflects on 

them. This is the firſt ſtep a man makes towards 
the diſcovery of any thing, and the ground-work 
whereon to build all thofe notions, which ever he 
ſhall have naturally in this world. All thoſe ſub- 


lime thoughts which tower above the clouds, and 
reach as high as heaven itſelf, take their Sl and 
| footing here: in all that great extent wherein the 


mind 
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r mind wanders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations, it may 
- | {cem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond 
- KF thoſe ideas, which ſenſe: or reflection have offered 
- for its contemplation. 

-—- 6 25. In this part, the underſtanding 3 18 merely 
1 paſſive ; ; and whether or no, it will have theſe be- 
> ginnings, and as it were materials of knowledge, is 
not in its own power. For the objects of our 
c | Afenfes do, many of them, obtrude their particular 
s | ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no: 
and the operations of our minds will not let us be 
n without, at leaſt, ſome obſcure notions of them. 
— No man can be wholly 3 ignorant of what he does, 


„when he thinks. 1 heſe ſimple ideas, when of- 
„ fered to the mind, the underſtanding can no more 
h rcfuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprint- 
dad, nor blot them out, and make new ones itſelf, 
F than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or oblitcrate the 
s || images or ideas, which the objects ſet before it do 
„ © therein produce. As the bodies that furround 
us do diverſely affect our organs, the mind is 
- | forced to receive the impreſſions, and cannot avoid 
d the perception of choſe ideas chat a are annexed to 
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>- S$ 1. Uncompounded appearances, 92. 3. 7 he mind 
n can nenher make nor deſtroy them. 

k F. HE better to 8 e d the nature, man- 
"= ner, and extent of our knowledge, one 
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)- chiag is carefully to be obſerved, concerning the 
d , ideas we have; and that! is, that ſome of them are 
d ümple, and ſome complex. 


1e I Þ hough the qualitics that altect our une 6 are, 
d | in 
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in the things themſelves, ſo united and blended, 


that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between 
them; yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the 


mind, enter by the ſenſes ſimple and unmixed, 
For though the ſight and touch often take in from 
the ſame object, at the ſame time, different ideas; 


5 


as a man fees at once motion and colour; the hand 


feels ſoftneſs and warmth in the ſame piece of wax; 
yet the ſimple ideas, thus united in the ſame ſub- 


ject, are as perfectly diſtin& as thoſe that come in 
by different ſenſes... The coldneſs and hardneſs 


which a man feels in a piece of ice, being as diſtinct 


ideas in the mind as the ſmell and whiteneſs of a 


lily, or as the taſte of ſugar, and ſmell of a roſe: 


and there is nothing can be plainer to a man than 


the clear and diſtin& perceptions he has of thoſe 
ſimple ideas; which being each in itſelf uncom- 
pounded, contains. in it nothing but one uniform 
appearance or conception in tho-mind, andi is not 
Aiftinguiſhable into different ideas. 


§ 2. Theſe ſimple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to che mind 


only by thoſe two ways above mentioned, viz, ſen- 


ſalion and reflection b. *. When the under ſtanding is 


once 


* As ing th's „ that the materials of all our knowledge are ſug- 


geſted and furniſhed to the mind only | Ly {ſenſation and reflection, the 
- Biſhep of Worceſter makes uſe of the idea of ſubPne, in the e 


words: © If the idea of ſubſtance be grounded upon plain and evi- 


0 dent rea on, then we mutt allow an idea of ſubſtance, which comes 


c not in by. lena ion or reflection; ſo we may be certain of ſomeo | 


« thing which we have not by t! doe ideas. 
To which our author aniwers : Theſe words of your Lordſhip* 8 


contain no hing that I fee in them againſt me: for I never ſaid, that EY, 
„ the gezeral idea of tublance comes in by ſenſation and reflection; 


or that it is a fmple idea of ſenſation or reflection, though it be u!- 


_timate!v founded in them; for it is a complex idea, made up of the 
general idea of ometh! 8. or being, with the relation of a ſupport to 

acci ents. For generai iceas come not into the mind by-ſenſation or 
reflection, bat are the creatures or inveations of the uidettading, | 


1s In bis fi letter to the Bop if woe, P. 351 S5. 
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by any quickneſs or variety of thoughts, to invent 
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once ſtored with cheſe ſimple ideas, it has the power 
to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an al- 
moſt infinite variety, and ſo can make at pleaſure 
new complex ideas. But it is not in the power of 
the moſt exalted wit, or enlarged underſtanding, 


QT - 


16 T think, I have ſhewn *; and alſo, how the mind makes them 


from ideas, which it has got by ſenſation and reflection; and as to 
the ideas of relation, how the mind forms them, and how. they are 
derived from, and ultimately terminate in ideas of ſenſation and re- 
flection, I have likewiſe ſhewn, 

But that I may not be miſtaken what T mean, when. I ſpeak of 
ideas of ſenfation and reflection, as the materials of all our know- 
ledge 3 give me leave, my Lord, to ſet damn here a place or two, out 
of my book, to explain cad, as I thus ſpeal; of ideas of ſenſation 
and reflection , of 

„% That theſe, when we have taken a full ſuryey of them, and 
i their ſeveral modes, and the compoſitions made out of them, we 
« ſhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of ideas, and we have 20- | 
« thing in our minds, which did not 15 95 in, one of theſe two ways.“ 

This thought, in another place 1, I expreſs thus: © Theſe are 
ce the moſt conſiderable of thoſe fi: Pie ideas which the mind has, 
„% and out of which is made all its other knowledge; all which it 
receives by the two forementioned Ways of: ſenſation and re- 
t flection.“ And If 

„ Fhus I have in a wort draught given a view «: our lan 
ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of which they are 


7 * 
t 


This, and he like, [4 in other places, is what J have thought | 
CONCC! ping ideas of ſcoſst.on; and reflection, as the foundation and 


m te jals of all cur dias, and conſequently of all our knowledge; 


I bave fi down theſe pa: ticulars out of my book, that the reader 
hav! ng a full view of my opinion he:ein, may the better ſee wh-tin 
11 is Hable to your Latd hip's rep: eh ten, For that your Lordihip | 
is nat very well ſatisfied with it, appears no: only by the words under 
confideration, but by. theſe alſo: © But we are ftill told, that our 
* underſtanding can have no ot: her idcas, but either from tenſation 


« or reflection.“ 


Your Lordihip 5 argument, io the p ſTige w e are upon, ſtands 
tlus: „If the general idea of ſubſtance be greunded upon plain and 
evident reaſon, then we muſt allow an idea of fubſtance, which 

comes not in by ſenſation or reflection. This is a conſequence 


Boch ili. c. 3. back il. c. 25. G5 c. 28. 8. 18. 
1 Beck ii, ch. 1. § 5. 1 #oek li. ch. 75 8 10. 


| Book ii. cb. 21, § 73. | 3 
973 Vhich, 
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eras: one new ſimple idea in the mind, Not 
os] in by the ways before mentioned : nor can 
any force of the underſtanding deſtroy thoſe that 
are there. 'F he dominion. of man, in this little 
world of his own underſtanding, being much what 
the fame, as it is in the great world of viſible 
things ; 


which, with ſubmiMon, It think will not hold, berufe it is foundes 


upon A ſuppoſition, which I think will not hold, I12, that reaſon 
and ideas are inconſiſtent; for if that ſuppoſtion be not true, then 
the general idea of ſubſtance may be grounded on plain and evidert 
reaſon; and yet it wi:l not follow from thence, that it is not * 
mately grounded en and derived from ideas evhich come in by ſerſatic 

or reflection, and ſo cannot be {aid to come in by ferketzen or re- 
fleckion. 

To explain myſelf, and clear my meaning in this matter! All the 
ideas of all the /en{ble qualities of a cherrv, come into my mind by 
ſenſation ; the id.as of perceiving, thinking, reaſoni ing, kn:wing, &c. 
come into my mind by refletioz, The ideas of thee qualities and 
actions, or 5 are perceived by the mind to be by themſelves in- 
conſiſtent with exiſtence; or, as your Lordſhip well expreſſes it, „We 

ind that we can have no true conception of any modes or accidents, 
« but we muſt conceive a ſ»bſtratum, or fub;e&, wherein they are, 
i. e. That they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſelves, Hence the mind 
perceives their neceſſary connection with inherence or being upported, 
which being a relative idea, ſuperadded to the red colour in a cherry, 
or to thinking in a man, the mind frames the correlative idea of a 
ſa»port, For I hever denicd, that the mind could frame to itſelf ideas 
of relation, but have ſhewes the quite contrary in my chapters about 
relation, But becauſe a relation cannot he founded in nothing, or be 
the relation of nothing. and the thing here related as a ſupporter, cr 
a ſupport, is not repreſented to the mind, by any clear and diſtinct 
idea, therefore the obſcure, indi?in&, vague idea of ing, or fe- 


ebing, i is all that is left to be the poſit: ve idea, which has the relation of 


a ſupport, or ſubſtratum, to modes or accidents, and that genere], inde- 
termined idea of ſemething, is, by the avit-aQtion of the mind, derived 

al ſo from the ſimple ideas of ſenſation and reflection ; and thus the 
mind, from the poſitive, imple ideas got by ſenſation and reflection, 
comes to the general, relative idea of ſubſtance, Which, without theſe 
poſitive, ſimple ideas, it would never have. 

This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particular tep? 
of the wiad in this buſineſs) has well expreſſed.! in this more famil.ar 
way: We find we can have no true conception of any modes or ac- 
80 Leidents, but we muſt conceive a ſubflratum, or ſubiect, wherein they 

are; ſince it is a repugnancy to our conception of things, that modes 
& or accidents ſhould fubſi by themſclves,” 

Hence your Lordihip calls it the rational dea of ſubRance z and ſays, 
* grant, that by ſenſation and refteftion we come to know the 
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t things; wherein his power, however managed by 
n art and ſkill, reaches no farther than to compound 
t and divide the materials that are made to his hand; 

e but can do nothing towards the making the lea . 
i particle of new matter, or deſtroying one atom of 


1 

le what is already in being. The fame inability will 
; | every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to 
faſhion in his underſtanding any fimple idea, not 
received in by his ſenſes, from external objects; 7 
or by reflection from the operations of his o.] n 
mind about them. I would have any one try to 
fancy any taſte, which had never affected his pa- 
late ; or frame the idea of a ſcent he had never 
fmelt : : and when he can do this, I will alſo con- 
clude, that a blind man hath ideas of colours, and 
2 deaf man true diſtinct notions of ſounds. 
83. This is the reaſon why, though we cannot _ 
believe it impoſſible to GoD to make a creature with 
other organs, and more ways to convey into the 
underſtanding, the notice of corporeal things than 
thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, which he 
has given to man: yet, | think, it is not poſſible 
for any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, 
howſocver conſtituted, wher eby they can be taken 
notice of, beſides ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, viſible and 


ec powers and been of things; but our reaſon is ſatisfied, that 
© there mutt be ſomething beyond thele; becauſe it is impoſſible that 
« they ſhou!d ſubſiſt by themſel yves: fo that, if this be that which your 
Lordſhip means by ige rational idea of ſe lia nces, 1 ſec nothing there is 
in jt againſt what I have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple ideas of ten- 
ſation or reflection, and that. it is a very. obſcure idea. 

Your Lordſhip's concluſion, from your foregoing words, is,“ And 
« ſo we may te certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe 
ideas; Which is a propoſition, whoſe preciſe meaning your Lord- 
hip will forgive me, if I-profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not under- 
ſtand, For it is uncertain to me, whether your Loreſhip means, we 
may certainly know the-exiftence of ſomething which we have not 
by thols ideas, or certainly know the diſtinct prop erties of ſome- 
ring which we have not by thoſe ideas, or certainly know the tru h 
of ſome propoſtion evbich we Pave not by theſe ideas: for to be certa n 
of ſomething may ſignify either of thele : but in which ſoever of theſe 

i be mcant, I do not ſee how I am concerned i in it. 
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tangible qualities. and had mankind been made 
with but four ſenſes, the qualities, then, which arc 
the object of the fifth ſenſe, had been as far from 
our notice, imagination, and conception, as now 
any belonging to a ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth ſenſe, can 
poffivly be: which, whether yet ſome other crea- 
tures, in fome other parts of this vaſt and ſtupen- 
dous univerſe, may not have, will be a great pre. 
- ſumption to deny. He that-will not ſet himfelt 
proudly at the top of all things, but will conſider 
the immenſity of this fabric, and the great variety 
that is to be found in this little and inconſfider- 
able part of it, which he has to do with, may be 
apt to think, that, in other manſions of it, there may 
be other and different intelligent beings, of whol:. 
Faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehenſion, 
as a worm ſhut up in one crawer of a cabinet hat}: 
of the ſenſes ur underſtanding of a man; ſuch va- 
riety and excellency HOUL ſuitable to the wiſdom 
and power of the maker, I have here followed the 
common opinion of man's having but five ſenſes, 
though, perhaps, there may be juſtly counted 
more; but either ſuppoſition ſerves equally tomy 
preſent HL acAp - 
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F ideas of one ſenſe. ; 
8 . Divifon of fomple . 6 2. Few f fene idea 5 
Dave names, | 4 
95 8 IE ww to conceive the ideas we receive = 
from ſenſation, it may not be amiſs for : 
us to 3 them, in reference to the different 
ways, whereby they make their approaches to our 
t 


| minds, and make themſelves perceivable by us. 
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Chap. 3. Of ideas of one ſonſe. Joy 


Firſt, Then, there are ſome, which come into 
our minds by one ſenſe only. 
Secondly, There are others that convey them- 


| ſelves into the mind by more ſenſes than one, 


Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 
 Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves 
way, and arc ſuggeſted to the mind, by all the Ways 


| of ſenſation and reflection. 


We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral 


heads, 


Firſt, There are /ome ideas which have admittance 
only through one ſenſe, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive, them. Thus light and colours, as white, 
red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees or 
ſhades, and mixtures, as green, ſcarlet, purple, 
ſea- green, and the reſt, come in only by the eyes: 


all kind of noiſes, . ds and tones only by the 
ears: the ſeveral taſtes and ſmells, by the noſe and 


palate, And if theſe, organs, or the nerves which 


are the conduits to convey them from without to 
_ their audience in the brain, the mind's preſence- 


room, as | may ſo call it, are any of them fo difor- 


dered, as not to perform their functions, they have 


no poſtern to be admitted by; no other way to 
bring themſelves into view, and be perceived by the 
underitanding. 

The moſt- conſiderable of choſe belonging to 
the touch, are heat and cold; and ſolidity; all the 


reſt, conſiſting almoſt wholly i in the ſenſible confi- 


guration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or 


les firm adheſion of the parts, as hard and ſoft, 


tough and brittle, are obvious enough, 
§ 2. I think it will be needleſs to enumerate all 


the particular /imple ideas belonging to each ſenſe: 


nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would, there being 
a great many more of them belonging to moſt of 
the ſenſes than we have names for. The variety of 


_ ſmells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than 


1 OL. I, = +K ſpecies 
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| Apecies of bodies in the world, do moſt of them 
want names. Sweet and flinking commonly ſerv: 
our turn for theſe ideas, which, in effect, is little 
more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; 
though the ſmell of a roſe, and violet, both ſweet, 
are certainly very diſtin ideas. Nor are the Ai 
ferent taſtes that by our palates we receive ideas of, 
much better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, 
ſour, harſh, and ſalt, are almoſt all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberlefs variety of re- 
liſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not only in 
almoſt every ſort of creatures, but in the different 
parts of the ſame plant, fruit, or animal. The 
ſame may be ſaid of colours and ſounds. I ſhall 
therefore, in the account of ſimple ideas 1 am 
here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch 
as are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe, or are 
in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, though 
they are very frequently the ingredients of our 
complex ideas; amongſt which, I think, I may well 
account ſolidity; which therefore [ ſhall treat of in 


the next PT: 
CHAP. IV. 
Of Salidity. — 


1. We m_w_ this idea from touch. & 2. Solidit, 
LE we ſpace. $ 3. Diſftin from ſpace. F 4. From 
hardneſs. & 5. 25 1 ty depends impulſe, refs Wane | 
and e on. . What it is. : 
1 ſr 6 HE 10 of SoLrpiTY we receive by our 
„ touch; and it ariſes from the reſiſtance 
ä which we find in body, to the entrance of any 
other body into the place it poſſeſſes, till it has AF 
left it. There is no idea which we receive more 
zconſtantly from nine than ſolidity, Whethe? 
e 
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we move, or reſt, in what poſture ſvever we are, 

we always feel ſomething under us, that ſupports: 
Aus, and hinders our farther ſink ing downwards; 
> aand the bodies, which we daily handle, make us 
| perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, 


10 they do, by an unſurmopntable force, hinder the 
= approach of the parts of our hands that preſs them. 
= That which thus hinders the approach of two bo- 


dies, when they are moving one towards another, 
KF J call folidizy. I will not diſpute, whether this accep- 
tation of the word /o1d be nearer to its original fig - 
nication, than that which mathematicians uſe it 
in; it ſuffices, that | think the common notion of 
folidiry will allow, if not juſtify, this uſe of it; but 
if any one think it better to call it 7mperetrab: lit), he 
has my conſent. Only I have thought the term /- 
_ tbidity the more proper to exprefs this idea, not on- 
ly becaule of its vulgar ute in that ſenſe, but alſo, | 
becauſe it carries ſomething more of poſitive in it, 
than inpenetrability, which is negative, and is, per- 
| haps, more a conſequence of ſolidity, than ſolidity 
itſelf. This, of all other, ſeems the idea moſt in- 
timately connected with, and cticntial to body, ſo 
as no where elſe to be found or imagined, but only. 
in matter: and though our ſenſes take no notice of 
it, but in maſles of matter, of a bulk ſufficient to 
cauſe a ſenſation in us; yet the mind, having once 
got this idea from fuch grofler ſenſible bodies, 
traces it farther, and conſiders it, as well as tigure, 
in the minuteſt particle of matter that can exiſt ; 
and finds it inſeparably inherent in body, where- 
ever or however modified. 
§ 2. This is the idea baloage to body: whandy 
we conceive it to fill ſpace, The idea of which filling 
of ſpace, is that where we imagine any ſpace taken 
up by a ſolid ſubſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs 
it, that it excludes all other folid ſubſtances; and 
will for ever hinder any two other bodies, that move - 5 
to wards one another in a K aight line, from coming. 
; | 22 0 
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to touch one another, unleſs it removes from be- 
tween them in a line, not parallel to that which they 
move in. This idea of 'it, the bodies which we 
ordinarily handle, ſuficiently furniſh us with, 
$ 3. This reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other bo- 

dies out of the ſpace which it poileſtes, is fo great, 
that no force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount it. 
All the bodies in the world, preſſing a drop of wa— 
ter on all ſides, will never be able to overcome the 
reſiſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their 
approaching one another, till it be removed out of 
their way: whereby our idea of folidity is diſtin- 
guiſhed both from pure ſpace, which is capable nei- 
ther of reſiſtance nor motion; and from the ordi- 
nary idea of hardneſs. For a man may conceive: 
two bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach 
one another, without touching or diſplacing any 
ſolid thing, till their ſuperticies come to meet: 
whereby, | think, we have the clear idea of ſpace 
without folidity. For (not to go fo far as annihila- 
tion of any particular body) J aſk, whether a man 
cannot have the idea of the motion of one ſingle 

body alone, without any other ſucceeding immme- 
diately into its place? | think it is evident he can: 
the idea of motion in one body, no more including 
the idea of motion in 2 another, than the idea of 2 
ſquare figure in one body, includes the idea of a 
ſquare figure in another. I do not aſk, ulinber 
bodice do fo exiſt, that the motion of one body 
cannot really be without the motion of another, 
To determine this either way, isto beg the queſtion 
for or againſt a vacuum, Bur my queſtion is, whether 
one cannot have the idea of one body moved, whilſt 
Others are at reſt? And, I think, this no one will 
deny: if fo, then the place it deſerted gives us the 
idea of pure ſpace without ſolidity, whereinto ano- 
ther body may enter, without either reſiſtance or 
protruſion of any thing. When the ſucker in a pump 


is drawn, the Pate! it Anett! in the tube! is certainly 
the 
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the ſame, whether any other body follows the mo- 
tion of the ſucker or no: nor docs it imply a con- 
tradiction, that upon the motion of one body, ano- 
ther, that is only contiguous to it, ſhouid not fol- 
low it. The neceſſity of ſuch a motion is built, only 
on the ſuppoſition, that the world is full; but not 
on the diſtinct ideas of ſpace and ſolidity: : which 


are as different as reſiſtance and not reſiſtance, pro- 


truſion and not protruſion. And that men have 
ideas of ſpace without body, their very diſputes 
about a vecum plainly demonſtrate, as is : RRewed 1 in 


another place. As, 


$ 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from har d- 
neſs, in that ſolidity conſiſts in repletion, and ſo an 
utter excluſion of other bodies out of the ſpace it 


poſſeſſes; but hardneſs, in a firm coheſion of the 


parts of matter, making up maſſes of a ſenſible 
bulk, ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its 


figure. And indeed hard and ſoft are names that. 


we give to things, only in relation to the con- 
ſtitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
called hard by us, which will put us to pain, fooner- 
than change figure by the preflure of any part of 


our bodies; and that, on the contr ary, ſoft, which 
changes the ſituation of its parts upon an eaſy and 


unpainful touch. 

But this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the 
ſenſible parts amongſt themſelves, or of the figure 
of the whole, gives no more ſolidity to the hardeſt. 


body in the world; than to the ſofteſt ; nor is. an a- 


damant one jot more ſolid than water. For though 


che two flat ſides of two pieces of marble will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is 
nothing but water or air, than if there be a diamond 


between them, yet it is not, that the parts of the 
diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of water, or re- 
ſiſt more; but becauſe the parts of water, being 
more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they w:l! by 


a ſide · motion be more eaſily removed, and give way 
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to the approach of the two pieces of marble : but 
if they could be kept from making place by that ſide- 

motion, they would' eternally hinder the approach 
of thele two pieces of marble, as much as the dia- 
mond; and it would be as impoſſible, by any force, 
to ſurmount the reſiſtance, as to ſarmount the re- 
 fiſtance of the parts of a diamond. Ihe ſofteſt 
body 1n the world will as invincibly reſiſt the co- 
ming together of any two other bodies, if it be not 
put out of the way, but remain between them, as 
the hardeſt that can be found or imagined. He 
that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft body well with air or 
water, will quickly find its reſiſtance: and he that 
| thinks, that nothing but bodies that are hard, can 
keep his hands from approaching one another, may 
be pleaſed to make a trial with the air incloſed in a 
| Foot-ball. The experiment 1 have been told was 
made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold fall- 
ed with water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews 
the. ſolidity of ſo ſoft a body as water : for the 
golden lade thus filled, being put into a preſs, 
Which was driven by the extreme force of ſcrews, 
the water made itſelf way through the pores of that 
very cloſe metal, and finding no room for a nearer 
approach of its particles within, got to the outſide, 
where it roſe like a dew, and fo fell in drops, be- 
fore the ſides of the globe could be made to yield to 
the violent comprefſion of the engine that Kaese re 
1 


§5. By this idea of folidity, 1s the extenſion of 
body diſtinguiſhed from the extenſion of ſpace. 


The extenſion of body being nothing but the co- 
heſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable 
parts; and the extenfion of ſpace, the continuity 
of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable parts, 
pon the falidity of bodies alſo depends their mutual im- 
- pulſe, reſiſtance, and protruſion, Of pure ſpace then, 
and ſolidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I 
- £nfela myſelf mo who periua. de themſelves, they 
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have clear and diſtin& ideas; and that they can 


think on ſpace, without any thing in it that reſiſts, 


or is protruded by body, This is the idea of pure 
ſpace, which they think they have as clear, as an 

idea they can have of the extenſion of body ; the 
idca of the diſtance, between the oppoſite parts of 
a concave ſuperficies, being equally as clear without, 
as with the idea of any ſoſid parts between; and on 


the other ſide, they perſuade themſelves, that they 
have, diſtinct from that of pure ſpace, the idea 
of ſomething that fills ſpace, that can be protru- 
ded by the impulſe of other bodies, or refiſt 


their motion, If there be others that have not 
theſe two ideas diſt indt, but confound them, and 


make but one of them, I know not, how men, who 
have the ſame idea, under different names, or &ifler= 
ent ideas, under the ſame name, can, in that caſe, 
talk with one another, any more than a man, who, 
not being blind or deaf, has diſtinct ideas of the co- 


lour of ſcarlet, and the ſound of a trumpet, could 
diſcourſe concerning ſcarlet colour with the blind 
man [ mentioned in another place, who fancied 
that the idea of ſcarlet was like the ſound of a 


trumpet. 


§ 6. If any one aſks me, what this ſolidity is, I 
ſend him to his ſenſes to inform him: let him put 
a flint, or a foot-ball between his hands; and then 


endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he 


thinks this not a ſufficient cxplication of ſolidity, 


what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; 1 promiſe to tell 


him, what it is, and wherein it confiſts, when he 


tells me, what thinking is, or wherein it conſiſts; 
or explains to me what extenſion or motion is, 
which, perhaps, ſeems much caſier. The ſimple 
ideas we have are ſuch as experience teaches them 


us; but if beyond'that, we endeavour, by words, 
to make them clearer in the mind, we ſhall ſucceed 
no better, than if we went about to clear up the 
darkneſs of a blind man's mind by talking; and to 


diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe into him the ideas of light and colours, 
The reaſon of this 1 ſhall thew in another Pres 


C. HAF. V. 
of Jmple ideas of divers Valse 


E ideas we get by more than one n are 
of ſpace or extenſion, figure, reſt, and motion : 
for theſe make perceivable impreſſions both on the 
eyes and touch ; and we can receive and convey in- 
to our minds the ideas of our extenſion, figure, 
motion, and reſt of bodies, both by ſeeing and 
feeling. But having occation to ſpeak more at 
large of theſe in another e 1 here only enume- 
rate them. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of . ple ideas of reflection. 


"I's. Are the operations of 4 a about its DE * 
| & 2. The idea of perception, and rea * Welling, we 
have vom refledtton. | 


$ I, H E mind receiving the ideas mentioned 
in the foregoing chapters, from without, 
when it turns its view inward upon itſelf, and ob- 
' ſerves its own actions about thoſe ideas it 13 takes 
from thence other ideas, which are as capable to 
be the objects of its contemplation, as any of thoſe 
it received from foreign things. 
82. The two great and principal actions . the 
mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, and 
which are fo frequent, that every ne that plea- 
ſes may take notice of them 1 in | biv.ictf, are thele 
two: | 
- Paratins 
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Perception, or thinking ; and 
_ Falim, or witlins, 

The power of thinking i is called the UNDERSTAND- 
ING ; and the power of volition is called the wILL 3 
and theſe two powers or abllities in the mind are 
denominated FACULTIES. OF ſome of the modes 
of theſe ſimple ideas of reflection, fuch as are 7c- 
membrance, diſcerning, reaſoning v judging, k.cowledge, © 
| faith, &c, 1 ſhall have occaſion to I here- 
after. 


bf H A P. . he 
05 | mple ideas of both ſenſation and ef c- 


tion. 


6 Pleaſure and pain. 8 7. Exi ene and unity, 
py 8. Power. $ 9. Succeſſion, S 10, Simple 88 


the materials of all cur knowledge. 
$1. FF Here be other fimple ideas, which convey 
themſelves into the mind, by all the, 
ways of ſenſation and reflection, vi. 
Pleaſure, or delight, and its oppoſite, 
Pain, or uneeſmeſs, 
ower, 
Ex tence, 
Unty, | 
92. Delgh, or unegſineſi, © one or . of them 
join themſelves to almoſt all our ideas, both of ſen- 
{ation and reflection: and there is ſcarce any affec- 
tion of our ſenſes from without, any retired thought 


olf our mind within, which is not able to produce 


in us pleaſure or pain. By pla ure and pain, I 


1 would be underſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights | 


or moleſts us; whether it ariſes from the thoughts 


bol our minds, or any thing operating on our bodics. 
For whether we call it latisfaction, delight, plea- 


ſure . 


vn ah 
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ſure, happineſs, Sc. on the one fide; or uncaſineſs, 
trouble, pain, torment, anguiſh, miſery, Sc. on 
the other, they are {till but different degrees of the 
fame thing, and belong to the ideas of pleaſure and 
pain, delight, or uneaſineſs; which are the names 
1 ſhall moſt commonly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of 
ideas, | 
§ 3. The infinite wiſe Miche of our being, "FR 
ving given us the power over ſeveral parts of our 
: bodies, to move or keep them at reſt, as we think 
Bt; and alfo by the motion of them, to move our- 
ſelves, and our contiguous bodies, in which conſiſt 
all the actions of our body: having alſo given a 
Power to our minds, in ſeveral inſtances, to chuſe 
amongſt its ideas, which it will think on, and to 
purſue the inquiry to this or that ſubject with con- 
ſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe actions 
of thinking and motion, that we are capable of, 
has been pleaſcd to join to ſeveral thoughts, and 
ſeveral ſenſations, a perception of delight, If this 
were wholly ſeparated from all our outward ſenſa- 
tions, and inward thoughts, we ſhould have no 
| reaſon to prefer one thought or action to another; 
negligence to attention; or motion to reſt. And 
ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our bodies, nor employ 
our minds; but let our thoughts, if I may fo call 
It; run; adrift: without any direction or defign ; 
and ſuffer the ideas of our minds, like unregarded 
ſhadows, to niake their appearances there, as it 
happened, without attending to them. In which 
-ſtite, man, however, furniſhed- with the facultics 
. of: underſtanding and will, would be a very idle un- 
active creature, and paſs his time only in a lazy le- 
thargic dream. It has therefore pleaſed our wife | 
Creator, to annex to ſeveral objects, and to the i- 
deas which we receive from them, - as alſo to ſeveral 
of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure, and that 
in ſeveral objects, to ſeveral e that meal 3 
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119 
culties which he had endowed us with, might not 


ip wy wholly idle, and unemployed by us, 
Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us 


on ck that pleaſure has, we being as ready to em- 


ploy our faculties to avoid that, as to purſue this : 


| only this is worth our conſideration, that pain 7s of- 
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which delight us. 
ble to us in one degree, by a little greater intre aſe. 
of it, proves no ordinary torment ; 
pleaſant of all ſenſible objects, light itſelf, if there 
be too much of it, if increaſed beyond a due pro- 
portion to our eyes, cauſes a very painful ſcaſation: 
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end or uſe of pain. 


ten produced by the ſame objects and ideas that fr _ 


pleaſure i in us. This their near conjunction, whic 

makes us often feel pain in the ſenſations where we 
expected . pleaſure, gives us new occaſion of admi- 
ring the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Maker, who, 
defigning-the pr eſervation of our being, has annex- 
ed pain to the 0 of many things to our bo- 
dies, to warn us of the harm that they will do; and 
as advices to withdraw from them. But he not de- 
ſigning our preſervation barely, but the preſerva- 


tion of every part and organ in its perfection, hath, 


in many caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very ideas 
Thus heat, that is very agreea- 


and the moſt 


which is wiſely and favourably ſo ordered by nature, 


that when any object does, by the vehemency of its 
operation, diſorder the inſtruments of ſenſation, 
_ whoſe ſtructures cannot but be very nice and deli— 


cate, we might, by the pain, be warned to with- 


draw, before the organ be quite put out of order, 


and' ſo be unfitted for its proper functions for the 
future. The conſideration of thoſe objects that 
produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the 
For though great light be in- 
ſufferable to our eyes, yet the higheſt degree of 


darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them: becauſe the 


cauſing no diſorderly motion in it, leaves that cu- 
rious organ unharmed, in its natural ſtate, But 
yet excels of cold, as well as heat, pains us; becauſe 
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it 15 equally deſtructive to Hat temper, witch is he" 


ceſſary to the preſervation of life, and the exerciſe 


of the ſeveral functions of the body, and which 


conſiſts in a moderate degree of warmth ; or, if you 
pleaſe, a motion of the inſenſible parts of our bo- 
| dies, confined within certain bounds. 


Beyond all this, we may find another eon 
* hy God hath ſcattered up © and down ſeveral degrees 
0) F pleaſure and pain in all the things that environ and af- 


Ft vs; and blended them together, in almoſt all 
that our thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; that 
we finding impertection, diſſatisfaction, and want of 
complete happineſs, 1 in all the enjoyments which the 


creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeck it in 


the enjoyment of him, with whom there is ſulneſs of 
tw, and at . right baud are pleafur 2s for « ever- 
more, © 

86. Thougli what 4 love here ſaid, may not, 
perhaps, make the id-as of pleaſure and pain clearer 


to us, than our own experience does, which is the 
Only way that we are capable of having them; yet 
the conſideration of the reaſon, why they are an- 

nexed to ſo many other ideas, ſerving to give us 
due ſentiments of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


loxereigu Diſpoſer of all things, may not be unſuit- 


able to the main end of theſc inquiries : the know- 
ledge and veneration of him being the chief end of 


all our thoughts, and the Proper buſineſs of all un- 
| derſtandings. 


8 7 Exiſtence and unity are two n PRO that 


are ſuggeſted to the underſtanding by every object 
without and every idea within. When ideas are in 


our minds, we confider them as being actually there, 


as well as we conſider things to be actually without 
us; which is, that they exiſt, or have exiſtence : 
and whatever we can confider as one thing, whether 


a real being, or idea, ſuggeſts to the underſtanding - 


the idea of unity. 


Wh, 8. Power allo is mother of thoſe ſimple ideas 


Which 
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which we receive from ſenſation and refleftion. F or, 
obſerving in ourſelves, that we can, at pleaſure, - 
move feveral parts of our bodies which were at 


reſt; the effects alſo that natural bodies are able 


to produce in one another, occurring every mo- 


ment to our ſenſes, we both theſe ways get the idea 
of power, 


. Beſides theſe, * is another es, which 
though ſuggeſted by our ſenſes, yet is more con- 
ſtantly offered us, by what paſſes in our own 
minds; and that is the idea of ſacceſſian. For, if 
we look immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on 
what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our ideas al- 
ways, whilſt we are awake, or have any thought, 


paffing in train, one going, and another et 
without intermiſſion.. 
§ 10, Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt, as 


think, the moſt conſiderable of thoſe /imple ideas 
which the mind has, and out of which is made 


all its other knowledge ; all which it receives only 
by the two forementioned ways of 5 and re. 


Nor let any e one think theſe too narrow bowls 
tor the capacious mind of man to cxpatiate in, 


which takes its flight farther than the ſtars, and 
cannot be confined by the limits of the world; that 
extends its thoughts often, even beyond the utmoſt 


expanſion of matter, and makes excurſions into 
that incomprehenſible inane. I grant all this, but 
defire any one to aſſign any ſimple idea, which is not 


received from one of Thoſe inlets before mentioned ; 


or any complex idea not made out of thoſe ſimple ones, 

Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 
ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt thought, 
or largeſt capacity; and to furniſh the materials 
of all that various knowledge, and more various 
fancies and opinions of all mankind, if we conſider _ 
how many words may be made out of the various 
Ro aa of twenty-four letters; or if going « one 
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ſtep farther, we will but reflect on the variety of 
combinations may be made with barely one of the 
above- mentioned ideas, viz. NUMBER, whoſe ſtock 
is incxhauſtible, and truly infinite: and what a 
large and immenſe field doth I alone afford 
th . 3 | 


© HAP. VIII. 
oh ideas. 


Ideas in the mind, qualities in bodies, & 9. Ne, Pri. 


are reſemblances; of e a § 23. Three 


forts of qualities in bodies. The firſt are re- 
ſemblances; the ſecond, TE e , but are 


not; the third, neither are, nor are thought (o. 


8 2 . The reaſen of our miſtake in this. $ 26. Se- 


condary qualities, twofold ; hn}, immediately Ler- 


ceivable; ſecondly, mediately per cervable. 


8 15 NOncerning the Gmple ideas of ſenſation, it is 
to be conſidered, that whatſoever is ſo con- 

ginge in nature, as to be able, by affecting our 
ſenſes, to cauſe any perception in the mind, doth 
thereby produce in the underſtanding a imple 
idea; which, whatever be the external cauſe of it, 


li cerning faculty, it is by the mind looked on and 
conſidered there, to be a real poſitive idea in the 


underſtanding, as much as any other whatſoever ; 
though, perhaps, the cauſe of! it be but a Privation 


in the ſubject. 


8 me fa ther conf derations concerning our fo 2 


8: 1.—6. Poſitive. pits from privative. 1 5 7.8. 
mary and ſecondary qualities. H 11. 12. How pri- 


. mary qualities produce their ideas, & 13. 14. Hew : 
ſecondary. § 15. — 22. Ideas: of primary qualities, 


when it comes to be taken notice of by our dif- 


ns 3 2. Thus the idea of heat. and 3 light and 
RU , 


. 
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darkneſs, white and black, motion and reſt, are 
cqually clear and poſitive ideas in the mind; 
though, perhaps, ſome of the cauſes which pro- 
duce them, are barely privations in thoſe ſubjects 
from whence our ſenſes derive thoſe ideas. Theſe | 
the underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders - 
all as diſtinct poſitive ideas, without taking notice 
of the cauſes that produce them; which is an in- 
quiry not belonging to the idea, as it is in the un- 
derſtanding ; but to the nature of the things exiſt - 
ing without us. Theſe are two very different. 
things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſhed; it being 
one thing to perceive and know the idca of White 
or black, and quite another to examine what kind 
ol particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the 
ſuperficies, to make any ' objeRt e white or 
black. 8 
8 3. A painter or dyer, who never lee into 
their cauſes, hath the ideas of white and black, and 9 
other colours, as clearly, perfectly, and distinctly 4 
in his underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly. * 
than the philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in | 
conſidering their natures, and thinks he knows - 
how far either of them is in its cauſe pokitive ge”: 4 
pPrivative; and the idea of black is no leſs poſitive | 
in his mind than that of white, however the cauſe = 
of that colour in the external object may be only a | | 
privation. 1 
. § 4. if it were the defi ion of my preſent de 
taking to inquire into the natural cauſes and man- 
ner of perception, [ ſhould offer this as a reaſon * 
| roy a privative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, 
produce a poſitive idea; vix. that all ſenſation being 
produced in us, only by different degrees and modes 
of motion in our animal ſpirits, variouſly agitated - 
by external objects, the abatement of any former 
motion mult as neceſſarily produce a new ſenſation, - 
5 the: variation or . of 1 it; and ſo introduce 
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a new idea, which depends only on a different mo- 
tion of the animal ſpirits in that organ. 
§ 5. But. whether this be ſo, or no, win not 


here determine, but appeal to every one's own ex- 
perience, whether the ſhadow of a man, though 


it conſiſts of nothing but the abſence of light, (and 


the more the abſence of light is, the more diſcern- 


ible is the thadow), does not, when a man looks 


on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an idea in his 
mind, as a man himſelf, though covered over with 
clear ſun-ſhine ? And the picture of a ſhadow is a 


poſitive thing. Indeed, we have negative names, 


which ſtand not dir ectly for poſi ive ideas, but for 


their abſence, ſuch as pid, filence, 2750 & c.; 


which words denote poſitive ideas; v. g. taſte, ſound, 
being, with a ſignification of their abſence, 


6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſce dark- 


neſs, For ſuppoſing a hole perfectly dark, from 
whence no light is reflected, it is certain one may ſee 
the figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether 
the ink I write with, makes any other idea, is a que- 
ſtion. The privative cauſes I have here afligned of 
poſitive ideas, are according to the common opi- 
nion; but, in truth, it will be hard to determine 


whether there be really any ideas from a privative 


caule, till it be determined, whether reſi, be any more 


a privation than motion. 
$ 7. To difcover the nature of our ideas the bet- 


ter, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it will be 


convenient to diſtinguith them, as they are ideas or 


| perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifi- 


cations of matter in the bodies chat cauſe ſuch per- 


ceptions in us; that ſo we may not think, as perhaps 

uſually is done, that they are exactly the images 
and reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the ſub. 
ject; moſt of thoſe of ſenſation being in the mind 
no more the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting without 
us, than the names chat ſtand for them, are: the 
likene!. i 
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likeneſs of our ideas, which yet, upon hearing, 
they are apt to excite in us. 
$8. Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or 
is the immediate object of perception, thought, or 
underſtanding, that 1 call dM; and the power to- 
produce any idea in our mind, I call gua/iry of the 
tubject wherein that power is. Thus a ſnow ball 
having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers to produce thoſe 
ideas in us, as they are in the ſnow- ball, I call 2 
lities; and as they are ſenſations or Perceptions 
in our underſtandings, I call them ideas; which 
ideas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the 
things themſelves, I would be underitood to mean 
thoſe qualities in the objects which produce them 
in us. 
5 Qualities thus. conſidered in bodies are, 
. Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the body; 
in what eſtate foever it be; ſuch as in all the altera- 
tions and changes it ſuffers, all the force can be 
uſed upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as ſenſe 
conſtantly finds in every particle of matter, which 
has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind 
finds inſeparable from every particle of matter, 
though leſs than to make itſelf. ſingly be perceived 
by our ſenſes, v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide 
it into two paris, each part has till folidity, extens 
fam, figur „ and mobility; divide it again, ambit re- 
tains {till the fame qualities; and. fo divide it on, 
till the parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain. 
ſtill each of them all thoſe qualitics. For diviſion 
(which is all that a mill, or peſtle, or any other 
body-docs upon another, in reducing it to inſen- 
Able parts) can never take away either ſolidity, ex- 
tenſion, ſigure, or mobility from any body, but 
only makes two er more diſtinct ſeparate maſſes of 
matter, of that-which was but one before; all 
whick cöſtinet maſles, reckoned as ſo many diſtinck 
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bodies, after diviſion make a certain number, 


Theſe I call original or primary qualities of body, 


which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple 


ideas in us, vz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, motion, 


or reſt, and number, _ 
F 10, Seco diy, ſuch qualities, which in truth 


are nothing 1n the objects themſelves, but powers | 


to produce various ſenſations in us by their primary 


qualities, 4, e. by the bulk, figure, texture, and mo- 
tion of their inſenſible parts, as colours, ſounds, 


taſtes, Ac. I hele I call ſecondary qualities, To theſe 
might be added a third fort, which are allowed to 


be barely powers, though they are as much real 


qualities in the ſubject, as thoſe which l, to comply 


with the common way of ſpeaking, call qualities, 
but for diſtinction, ſecondary qualities. For the 
Power in fire to produce a new colour, or conſiſt- 
ency in wax or clay by its primary qualities, is as 
much a quality in fire, as the power it has to pro- 
duce in me a new idea or ſenfation of warmth or 
burning, which felt not before, by the ſame pri- 

mary e diz. the bulk, texture, and motion 


of its inſenſible parts. 


8 be nent thing to be conſidered is, how 
bedies produce ideas in us; and that is manifeſtly by 
_ impulſe, the only way which we can conceive bodics 
| * we in 


| if then external objetts be not united to 
our mins when they produce ideas in it; and yet 


we perceive theſe original qualities i in ſuch of them as 
fingly fall under our ſenſes, it is evident, that ſome 
motion muſt be thence continued by our nerves, 


or animal fpirits, by ſome parts of our bodies, to 


the brain, or the ſeat of ſenſation, there to pro- 


du in our minds the . particular ideas we bade of them. 


And ſince the extenſion, figure, number, and mo- 
tion of bodies of an obſervable bigneſs, may be 


perceived at a diftance by the fight, it is evident, 


tome ogy perceptible bodies mutt come from 


them 
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them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
ſome motion, which e thoſe ideas which we 


have of them in us. 


$13. After the ſame manner that the ideas of 
theſe original qualities are produced in us, we may 


conceive, that the ideas of fecondary qualities are alſo 


Produced, viz. by the operation of imſenſivle particles on 


our” ſenſes. For it being manifeſt, that there are 
bodies, and good ſtore of bodies, each wher cor are 


ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our ſenſes, diſ- 


cover cither their bulk, figure, or motion, as is 
evident in the particles of the air and water, and 
other extremely fmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the particles of air or water, as 
the particles of air or water are ſmaller than peaſe, 0 
or hail-ſtones : let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the 
different motions and figures, bulk and number of 


ſuch particles, affecting the ſeveral organs of our 
ſenſes, produce in us thoſe different ſenſations, 


which we have from the colours and ſmells of bo- 
dies, v. g. that a violet, by the impulſe of ſuch in- 


ſenſible particles of matter of peculiar figures and 


bulks, and in different degrees and modifications of 


their motions, cauſes the ideas of the blue colour, 
and ſweet ſcent of that flower to be produced in 


our minds. It being no more impoſlible to conceive, 


that Gop ſhould annex ſuch ideas ro ſuch motions, 


with which they have no ſimilitude, than that he 


ſhould annex the idea of pain to the motion of a 


piece of ſteel dividing our fleſh, with which that 


idea hath no reſemblance. 


14. What I have ſaid concerning colours and 
ä feli, may be underſtood alſo of ta 168, and /ounds, 
F 7 


and other the like ſenſible qualities; which, what- 


ever reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in 
truth nothing in the objects themſelves, but powers 
to produce various ſenſations in us, and depend on 
| thoſe primary qualities, Di. bulk, figure, texture, 


$ 15: 


and motion of par * as 1 have ſaid, 


14 
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§ 15. From whence, I think, it is eaſy to draw 
this obſervation, that the ideas of primary qualities 


of bodies, are reſemblances of them, and their pat- 


terns do really exiſt in the bodies themſelves; but 
the ideas produced in us by theſe ſecondary qualities, 


have no reſemblance of them at all. There is no- 


thing like our ideas exiſting in the bodies them- 
felves. There are in the bodies we denominate 
from them, only a power to produce thoſe ſenſa- 
tions in us: and what is ſweet, blue, or warm in 


idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, and motion of 


the inſenſible parts in che bodies themſelves, which 
we call fo, 


§ 16. FLaME is. denne bor and light; 


SNOW, white and cold; and MAN Na, white and 
ſweet, from the ideas they produce in us: which 
qualtties are commonly thought to be the fame in 
| thoſe bodies that thoſe ideas are in us, the one the 
perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a 


mirrour; and it would by moſt men be judged very 


extravagant, if one ſhould fay otherwiſe. And 
yet he that will conſider, that the ſame fire, that 
in one diſtance produces in us the ſenfation of 


warmth, does, at a nearer approach, produce in us 
the far different fenſation of pain, ought to bethink 


himſelf what reaſon he has to fay, that his idea of 5 
warmth, which was produced in him by the fire, is 
actu ally i in the fire; and his idea of pain, which the 


fame fire produced in him the fame way, is not in 


the fire; why is whiteneſs and coldnefs in ſnow, 
and pain not, when it produces the one and the o- 
ther idea in us; and can do neither, but by the 
"Ke" e number, and motion of its ſolid 


. 


. The particular bulk, 8 Aris; and 
pb f the parts of fire, or ſnow, are really in them, 
whether any one's ſenſes perceive them or no; ank 


therefore they may be called real qualities, becauſe 


they really exit in choſe bodies. But light, heat, Z 


whiteneſs, 
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whiteneſs, or coldneſs, are no more really in them, than 
fickneſs or pain is in manna. Take away the fenſation 
of them; let not the eyes ſee light, or colours, nor 
the ears hear ſounds ; ; let the palate not taſte, nor 
the noſe ſmell, and all colours, taſtes, odours, and 
ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, vanith | 
and ceaſe, and are reduced to their cauſes, i. . 
bulk, figure, and motion of parts, 
§ 18. A piece of manna of a feaſible bulk, is able 
to produce in us the idea of a round or ſquare 
figure; and, by being removed from one place tO, 
another, the idea of motion. This idea of motion 
repreſents it, as it really is in the manna moving: a 
circle or ſquare are the fame, whether in idea or 
exiſtence; in the mind, or in the manna: and this, 
both motion and figure are really in the manna, whether 
we take notice of them or no: this every body is 
ready to agree to. Lefides, manna, by the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of its parts, has a power 
to produce the ſenſations of ſickneſs, and ſometimes 
of acute pains, or gripings in us. That theſe i- 
deas of ſickneſs and Pain are not in the manna, but ef- 
fects of its operations on us, and are no where 
when we feel them not; this alſo every one readily 
agrees to, And yet men are hardly to be brought 
to think, that /wwveetneſs and whiteneſs are not really in 
manna ; which are but the effects of the operations 
of manna, by the motion, ſize, and figure of its 
particles on the eyes and palate; as the pain and 
ticknets cauſed by manna, are confeſſedly nothing 
but the effects of its operations on the ſtomach and 
guts, by the ſize, motion, and figure of its inſenũ: 
ble parts; (for by nothing elſe can a body operate, 
as has been proved): as if it could not operate on 
the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the 
mind particular diſtin& ideas, hich in itſelf it 
has not, as well as we allow it can operate on the 
guts and ſtomach, and thereby produce diſtinc 
idcas, which 1 in itſelf it has not. Theſe ideas being 
all 


„ 
"4 
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all effects of the operations of manna, on ſeveral 


parts of our bodies, by the fize, figure, number, 


and motion of its B why thoſe produced by the 


eyes and palate, ſhould rather be thought to be 
really in the manna, than thofe produced by the 


| ſtomach and guts; or why the pain and ſickneſs, 
ideas that are the effects of manna, ſhould be 
thought to be no where, when they are not felt; 
and yet the fweetneſs and whitcnefs, effects of the 


ſame manna on other parts of the body, by ways 
equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt in 


the manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſte, 
e need fome reaſon to explain. 


Let us confider the red- and white colours 
in Sophie : hinder light but from ſtrik ing on it, 


ande its colours vanith; it no longer produces any 


ſuch ideas in us: upon the return "of light, it pro- 


duces thete appearances on us again. Can any one 
think any real alterations are made in the porphyre, 
by the preſence or abſence of light; and that thoſe 
ideas of whiteneſs and rednefs are really in por- 
Phyre in the light, when it is plain it has no colour in 
the dart? It has indeed ſuch a configuration of par- 
ticles, both night and diy, as are apt by the rays of 
light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard 
ſtone, to produce in us the idea of redneſs, and 


from others the idea of whiteneſs : but whiteneſs or 


redneſs are not 1n it at any time, but fuch a texture, 
that hath the power to Proguee- ſuch a ſenſation 


in Us. 
3 an alt and the los REY co- 


Jour il be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet 
taſte into an otly one, What real alteration can the 
| beating of a peſtle make in any body, but an ab 
teration of the texture of it? 


S 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and under 


ſtood, we may be able to give an account, how the Þ 
ſame water, at the ſame time, may produce the idea 


of cold vp one hand; and of 1 75 by the other: 
whereas, 
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whereas, it is impoſſible, that the ſame water, if 
thoſe ideas were really in it, ſhould, at the ſame time, 


be both hot and cold. For if we imagine war mth, 
as It is in our hands, to be nothing but a certain fort 


and degree of motion in the minute particles of our nerves, 
or animal ſpirits, we may underſtand how it is poſſi- 


ble, that the ſame water may at the ſame time pro- 
duce the ſenſation of heat in one hand, and cold in 


the other; which yet figure never does, that never 


producing the idea of a ſquare by one hand, which 
has produced the idea of a globe by another. But 
if the ſenſation of heat and cold, be nothing but 
| the increaſe or diminution of the motion of the mi- 
nute parts of our bodies, cauſed by the corpuſeles 
| of any other body, it is eaſy to be underſtood that 
if that motion be greater in one hand, than in the 
other; if a body be applicd to the two hands, which 
has in its minute particles a greater motion, than in 
thoſe of one of the hands, and a leſs, than in thoſe 
of the other, it will increaſe the motion of the one 
hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the 
different ſenſations of heat and cold, that depend 
thereon. 


§ 22, I have, in 5 what juſt goes belore, hank en- 
gaged i in phyſical inquiries a little farther than per- 


bu [ intended, But it being neceſſary, to make 
the nature of ſenſation a little underſtood, and to 
make the difference between the qualities in bodies, and 
the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be diftinttly 
concei ved, without which it were impoſſible to diſ- 
courſe intelligibly of them; I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this little excurſion into natural philoſophy, 
it being neceſſary in our preſent inquiry, to diſtin- 
guiſh the primary and real qualities of bodies, which 
are always in them, (v:z, ſolidity, extenſion, figure, 
number, and motion, or reſt; and are ſometimes per- 
ceived by us, viz. when the bodies they are in, are 
big enough ſingly to be diſcerned), from thoſe ſecon- 
Gary: and x gualitier, which a are but che * 5 
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of ſeveral combinations of thoſe primary ones, 
when they operate without being diſtin&tly diſ- 


cerned; whereby we may alſo come to know what 
ideas are, and what are the reſemblances of ſome- 
thing really exiſting in the aer we denominate 


from them. 


$23; The qualities hes that” are in bodies, 


rightly confidered, are of thee forts. — 


I, The bulk, fieure, number, 15 uation, and motion, 7? 
OT ref of their Folia parts; tho 

ther we perceive them or no; and when they are of 
that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by 


theſe an idea of the thing, as it is in itſelf; as is 
plain in artificial things: theſe I call primary qualities. 

2dly, I he power that is in any body, by reaſon of 
its inſenſible primary qualities, to operate after a 
peculiar manner on any of our ſenſes, and thereby 
produce in us the different ideas of feveral colours, 


ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, Sc. theſe are uſually called 


ſenſible qualities, 


34y, The power that is in any body, by adn : 
of the particular conſtitution. of its primary qua- 


lities, to make ſuch a change in the bull, figure, tex- 
ture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate 
on our ſenſes, differently from what it did before. 


Thus the ſun has a power to make wax white, and 


fire to make lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 
Dowers. 


The firſt of theſe, as has hook faid, I think, may 
be properly called real, original, or primary qualities, 


becauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether 


they are perceived or no; and upon their different 


modifications it is, that the N qualities de- 


pend. 


The other two are outs powers to act differently | 
upon other things, which powers reſult from the 


different modifications of thoſe primary qualities. 


$ 24. But though theſe two latter ſorts of qua- 


lities are powers barely, and nothing but en ee 
lating 


e are in them, whe-_ 
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lating to ſeveral other bodies, and reſulting from 


the different modifications of the original qualities A 


yet they are generally otherwiſe thought of, For 
the ſecond fort, viz. the powers to produce ſeveral 
ideas in us by our ſenſes, are looked upon as real qua- 
litres, in the things thus affecting us : but the third fort 
are called and efteemed barely powers, ©. g. the ideas of 


heat or light, which we receive by our eyes, or touch 
from the ſun, are commonly thought real qualities, 
exiſting in the ſun, 'and ſomething more than mere 


powers in it. But when we conſider the ſun, in re- 
ference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 


upon the whiteneſs and ſoftneſs produced in the 


wax, not as qualities in the ſun, but effects produ- 
ced by powers in it: whereas, if rightly conſidered, 


theſe qualities of light and warmth, which are per- 
ceptions in me when Jam warmed or enlightened | 
by the ſun, are no otherwiſe in the ſun, than the 
changes made in the wax, when it is blanched r 
melted, are in the ſun: they are all of them equally 
powers in the ſun, depending on its primary quali- 


tics; whereby it is able in the one caſe, fo to alter 


the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of ſome of the 
| inſenſible parts of my eyes or hands, as ther aby to 


produce in me the idea of light or heat; and in the 
Other, it is able ſo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, 
or motion of the inſenſible parts of the wax, as to 
make them fit to produce in me the diſtinct ideas 
of white and fluid. | o 


$25. F he reaſon, why the one are ordinarily 


taken for ral qualities, and the other only for bare 
| powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the ideas we have of 


diſtinct colours, ſounds, &c. containing nothing at 


all in them of bulk, figure, or motion, we are not 


apt to think them the effects of theſe primary qua- 


lities, which appear not to our ſenſes, to operate in 
their production; and with which they have not 


any apparent congruity, or conceivable connection. 


| Hence it is, tllat we are fo forward to imagine, that 


VoL. I. . F M 3 thoſe 
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«thoſe ideas are the reſemblances of ſomething really 
exiſting in the objects themſelves : ſince ſenſation 
diſcovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of 
parts in their production; nor can reaſon ſhew, 
how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and motion, 
fthould produce in the mind the ideas of blue or 
yellow, Sc. But in the other caſe, in the opera- 
tions of bodies, changing the qualities one of ano- 
ther, we plainly diſcover, that the quality produced 
hath commonly no reſemblance with any thing in 
the thing producing it ; wherefore we look on it as 
a bare effect of power. For though receiving the 


. idea of heat or light from the un. we are apt to 
1 think, it is a perception and reſemblance of ſuch a 
1 quality in the ſun; yet when we ſee wax, or a fair 
60 face, receive change of colour from the ſun, we 
'v$ cannot imagine that to be the reception or reſem. i 
* blance of any thing in the ſun, becauſe we find not | 


thoſe different colours in the ſun itſelf. For our 
ſenſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlike- 
neſs of ſenſible qualities in two different external 


a objects, we forwardly enough conclude the produc- 
lt tion of any ſenſible quality in any ſubject, to be an 
1 effect of bare power, and not che communication 
N of any quality, which was really in the efficient, Þ_ 
mY when we find no ſuch ſenſible quality in the thing ÞÞ \ 
* that produced it. But our ſenſes not being able to Þ 
1 diſcover any unlikeneſs between the idea produced BD &t 
I in us, and the quality of the object producing it, a 
ih) ve are apt to imagine that our ideas are reſemblan- . 
Ih: ces of ſomething 1 in the objects, and not the effects i 
vi of certain powers, placed in the modification f it 
1 their primary qualities, with which primary qua- ſt 
| 1 lities the ideas produced in us have no reſemblance, Þ tl 
* | $26. To conclude ; beſides thoſe before-men- is 
5 tioned primary qualities i in bodies, biz. bulk, figure, c 
Nt extenſion, number, and motion of their ſolid parts; Þ _ 
. all the colt. whereby we. take notice of bodies, and te 
in Aiſtinguiſh thin one from another, arc nothing elſe BY 


bur L 
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but ſeveral powers in them, depending on thoſe pri- 
mary qualities; whereby they are fitted, either by 

immediately operating on our bodies, to produce 
ſeveral different ideas in us; or elle by operating on 

other bodies, ſo to change their primary qualities, 
as to render them capable of producing ideas in us, 


| different from what before they did. The former 

| of theſe, I think, may be called ſecondary qualities 

| immediately percervable ; the latt ter, ſeco— ary age | 

; medtately berief abi. | | 

AA. IX. 

» Of PERCE EPTION, 

T J 1. . 6s te firjt fimpie idea of reflection. 8 2 2 . | 

t Perception is only when the mind recetves the impreſſion, 

r 9 5. 6. Children, though they have ideas in the womb, 

- BK _ have none innate: 87. Which ideas firſt, is not eui- 
dent 8 8.—10. Ideas of ſenſation eften changed ly 

- | the judgment. & 11,—14, Perception puts the di 7 

3 | ference between animals aud inferiqur łcings. NV 15, 

a2 e the inlet of eke, 

7 

8 $1. Erception, as it is the firſt faculty of the 

9 mind exerciſed about our ideas; ſo it is 

1 dhe firſt and fimpleſt idea we have from reflection, 

„ | 2nd is by ſome called thinking in general. I hough 

- © thinking, in the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, 

s | ligniftes that ſort of operation of the mind about 

f | its ideas, wherein the mind is active; where it, with 

- 1 ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders any 

. cfbing. For in bare, naked perception, the mind 
is, for the moſt part, only paſlive ; and what! it per - 

>, | ceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, . 

„S2. What perception is, every one will know bet- 
d Þ ter by reflecting on what he does himſelf, when he ; 
c ſſces, hears, feels, Sc. or thinks, than by any diſ- = 
It courſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes | 
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in his own mind, cannot ENT it: and if he does 


not reflect, all the words in the world cannot make 


him have any notion of it. 


3. This is certain, that 1 alterations 


are made in the body, if they reach not the mind; 


whatever impreſſions are made on the outward parts, | 
if they are not taken notice of within, there is no 
perception. Fire may burn our bodies, with no 
other effect, than it does a billet, unleſs the motion 


be continued to the brain, and there the ſenſe of 
heat, or idea of pain, be produced in the mind, 
wherein conſiſts aual perception, 


$ 4. How often may a man obſerve in himſelf, 


that whilſt his mind is intently employed in the con- 


templation of ſome objects, and curiouſly ſurvey- 


ing ſome ideas that are there, it takes no notice of 


imprefions of ſounding bodies, made upon the or- 


gan of hearing, with the fame alteration, that uſcs 
to be for the producing the idea of found ? A ſuffi- 
_ cient impulſe there may be on the organ; but it 


not reaching the obſervation of the mind, there 


follows no perception : and though the motion that 
uſes to produce the idea of found, be made in the 
ear, yet no ſound is heard. Want of ſenſation in 


this caſe, is not through any defect in the organ, 


or that the man's ears are lefs affected than at other 
times, when he does hear: but that which uſes to 
produce the idea, though conveyed in by the uſual 


organ, not being taken notice of in the underſtand- 
ing, and fo imprinting no idea on the mind, there 


tollows no fenfation. $9 that where-cver fs ts ſenſe 
or perception, there ſome idea 15 acJualy proaucts, and 


project's in the underſtanding, 
$ 6, Therefore | doubt not but children, by the 


exer Elte of their ſenſes about objects that affect them 
in the womb, receive ſome few ideas before they are born, 
as the unavoidable effects either of the bodies that 
environ them, or elſe of thoſe wants or diſeaſes 
they ſuffer; Among} which (if one may conjecture 


concerning 
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concerning things not very capable of examination) 
I think the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; 
which probably are ſome of the firſt that children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 

d 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that 
children receive ſome ideas before they come into 
the world, yet theſe ſimple ideas are far from thoſe. 

innate principles which ſome contend for, and we 
aboye have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, being 
ihe effects of ſenſation, are only from ſome affec- 
tions of the body, which happen to them there, 
and fo depend on ſomething exteriour to the mind 
no otherwiſe differing in their manner of produc- 
tion from other ideas derived from ſenſe, but only 
in the precedency of time: whereas, thoſe innate 
principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another na- 
ture ; not coming into the mind by aay accidental 
alterations in, or operations on the body; but, as 
it were, original characters impre ed upon it in the 
very firſt moment ot its being and conſtitution. 

s 7, As there are ſome ideas, which we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the minds 
of children in the womb, ſubſervient to the neceſ- 
ſities of their life and being there; fo after they are 
born, thoſe ideas are the carlieſt imprinted, which hap- 
pen to be the ſenſt 2 ble qualities which firjt occur to them; 
amongſt which, light is not the leaſt conſiderable, 
nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the 

mind i is, to be furniſhed with all ſuch ideas as have 
no pain accompanying them, may bc a little gueſſed, 
by what is obſervable in children new-born, who 
always turn their eyes to that part from whence the 
light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. Eut the i- 
dcas that are moſt familiar at firit, being various, 
according to the divers circumſtances of childrens 
firſt entertainment in the world, the order wherein 
che ſeveral ideas come at firſt into the mind, is very - 
various, and uncertain alſo ; neither is it much ma- 
terial to know it. 
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958. We are farther to conſider concerning per- 
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cep:10n, that the ideas we receive by ſenſation are often, 
| in grown people, altered by the judgment, without our 
4 taking notice of it, When we ſet before our eyes a 
0 round globe, of any uniform colour, v. g. gold, 
if _ alabaſter, or jet, it is certain, that the idea there- 
4 by imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle, va- 
[2 riouſly ſhadowed, with ſeveral degrees of light and 
M brightneſs coming to our eyes. but we having, by 
[i uſe, been accuſtomed to perceive, what kind of ap- 


1 pearance convex bodies are wont to make in us; 
1 what alterations are made in the reflections of light, 
by the difference of the ſenſible figures of bodies, 
the judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, al- 
ters the appearances into their cauſes: ſo that from 
that, which truly is variety of ſhadow or colour, 
collecting the figure, it makes ir paſs for a mark or 
figure, and frames to itſelf the perception of a con- 
vex figure, and an uniform colour; when the idea 
we receive from thence, is only a plane variouſſy 
coloured; as is evident in painting. To which pur- 
poſe, I ſhall here infert a problem of that very in- 
genious and ſtudious promoter of real knowledge, 
the learned and worthy Mr Molineux, which he 
was pleaſed to ſend me in a letter ſome months 
ſince; and it is this: Suppoſe a man born blind, and 
new adult, and taught by his touch to diſtinguiſh between 
a cube and a ſphere of the fame metal, and nighly of the 
fame bigneſs, ſo as to tell when he felt one and the other, 
which is the cube, whith the ſphere, Suppoſe then the 
cube and ſphere placed on a table, and the blind man to 
be made to fee: Quere, I bether by his fight, before he 
touched them, he could now diſtinguiſb, and tell, which is 
the globe, which the cube, To which the acute and judi- 
cious propoſer anſwers, Not. For thaugh he has obtain» 
ell the experience of, haw a globe, how a cube affeets his 
touch; yet he has not yet attained the experience, that what _ 
affecis his touch ſo er fo, nuft ec his fight ſo or ſo 11 
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that a protruberant angle in the cube, that preſſed his "RO 4 


unequally, ſhall appear. to his eye, as it does in the cube. 
agree with this thinking gentleman, whom I am 
proud to call my friend, in his anſwer to this his 

roblem ; and am of opinion, that the blind man, 
at firſt fight, would not be able with certainty to 


fay, which was the globe, which the cube, whilſt 
he only ſaw them; though he could unerringly name 
them by his touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them 
by the difference of their figures felt. This I have 
ſet down, and leave with my reader, as an occaſion 


for him to conſider, how much he may be behold- 
en to experience, improvement, and acquired no- 


tions where he thinks he has not the leaſt uſe of, 
or help from them: and the rather becauſe this ob- 


ſerving gentleman farther adds, that having, upon 
the eccaſ on of my boch, propoſed this ts divers very inge- 
nious men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave 
the anſwer to it, which he thinks true, ti, U by bearing his 
reaſons they were convinced,” 

$ 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our 


ideas, but thoſe received by light: becauſe ſight, 
the moſt comprehenſive of all our fenſcs, conveying 


to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which 


are peculiar only to that ſenfe; and alſo the far dif- 
ferent ideas of ſpace, figure, or motion, the ſeveral 
varietics whereof change the : appear ances of its pro- 


per object, vig. light and colours, we bring our- 
ielves by uſe, to judge of the one by the other. T his, 


in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, in things whereof 


we have frequent experience, 1s performed ſo con- 


ſtantly, and fo quick, that we take that for the 
perception of our ſenſation, which is an idea form- 
ed by our judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of ſen- 
ſation, ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce 


taken notice of itſelf; as a man who reads or 


hears with attention and underſtanding, takes little 
notice of the characters or ſounds, but of the ideas 
that are excited in him by them. 
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$ 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with 


ſo little notice, if we conſider how very quick thc 
actions of the mind are performed: for, as itfelf is 


thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion; 


io its actions ſeem to require no time, but many ot 


them ſcem to be crouded into an- inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the actions of the body. fa 


one may eaſily obſerve this in his own thoughts, 


who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, 


as it were in an inſtant, do.our minds, with one 
glance, ſee all the parts of a demonſtration, which 
may very well be called a long one, if we confider 
the time it will require to put it into words, and 


itep by ſtep ſhew it another ? 24'y, We ſhall not be 
to much ſurpriſed, that this is done in us with fo 
little notice, if we conſider, how the facili ity which 
we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 


makes them often paſs. in us without our notice. 


Habits, eſpecially ſuch as are begun very early, | 


come, at laſt, to produce actions in us, which often e- 


ſcaſe cur obſervation. How frequently do we, in a 


day, cover our eyes with our eyelids, without per- 
ceiving that we are at all in the. dark! Men that 


by cuſtorn have got the uſe of a by- -word, do almoſt 
in every ſentence pronounce ſounds, w hich, though 


taken notice of by others, they themſelves neither 


hear nor obſerve. And therefore, it is not ſo 
ſtrange, that our mind ſhould often change the idea 


of its ſenſation into that of its Judgment, and make 


one ſerve only to excite the ute; without our ta- 
king notice of it. 


FI. This faculty of perception ſeems to me to 


be that which ts the diſlintion betwixt the animal 


kingdom, and the inferiour parts of nature, For how- 


ever vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees 
of motion, and upon the different application. ay 
other bodies to them, do very briſkly alter their fi- 
gure and motion, and fo have obtained the name of 


ſenſitive Plants, from a motion, which has fome re- 
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ſemblance to that which in animals follows upon 


ſenſation : yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare mechaniſm ; 
and no otherwiſe produced, than the turning of a 


wild oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the particles 


of moiſture; or the ſhortening of a rope, by the 


affuſion of water. All which is done without any 
ſenſation in the ſubject, or the having or receiving 


any ideas. 

W Perception, I helleve. is, in Tame 11 95 
in all forts of animals; though in ſome, poſſibly, the 
avenues, provided by nature for the reception of 


ſenſations, are ſo few, and the perception they are 
received with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes 


extremely ſhort of the qui kneſs and variety of fen- 
ſations, which is in other animals: but yet it is ſuf- 


ficient for, and wiſely adapted to the ſtate and con- 
dition of that ſort of animals who are thus made: 


ſo that the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Maker 


F. plainly appears in all the parts of this ſtupendous 


fabric, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks Of crea- 
tures in it. 

§ 13. We may, I think, from the make of an 
eyſler or cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not 
ſo many, nor ſo quick ſenſes, as a man, or ſeveral. 


other animals; ; nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate 


and incapacity of transferring itſelf from one place 
to another, be bettered by hem. What good would 


fight and hearing do to a creature, that cannot 


move utfelf to or from the objects, wherein at a di- 
ſtance it perceives good or evil? And would not 
quickneſs vf ſenſation be an inconvenience to an a- 
nimal, that muſt lie ſtill, where chance has once 


placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or 


warmer, clean Or foul water, as it happens to come , 


to it? 


$ 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome 


ſmall dull perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſh - 


ed from perfect inſenſibility. And that this may be 


ſo, we have plain inſtances, even in mankind itſelf. 
Take 
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Take one, in whom decrepit old age has blotted. 
out the memory of his paſt knowledge, and clearly 
wiped out the ideas his mind was formerly ſtored 
with; and has, by deſtroying his fight, hearing, 

and finell quite, and his taſte to a great degree, 


ſtopped up almoſt all the paſſages for new ones to 
enter; or, if there be ſome of the inlets yet half 


open, the impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or 


not at all retained, How far fuch an one (notwith- 


ſtanding all that is boaſted of innate principles) is 
in his knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above 
the condition of a cochle or an cy/fer, I leave to be 
conſidered. And if a man had paſſed ſixty years in 


fuch a ſtate, as it is poffible he might, as well as 


three days, | wonder what difference there would 
have been, in any intellectual perfections, between 
him and the lowelt degree of animals. 
e Perception then being the firſt fep and | 
_ gree Wee fnowleage, and the inlet of all the materials 
of it, the fewer ſenſes any man, as well as any o- 
ther creature, hath ; and. the fewer and duller the 


impreſſions are, that are made by them; and the 


duller the faculties are, that are employed about 
them, the more remote are they from. that Know- 
| ledge which is to be found in ſome men. But this 
being in great variety of degrees (as may be per- 
ceived amongſt men) cannot certainly be diſcovered 
in the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, much leſs in their 
particular individuals. It ſuffices me only to have 


remarked here, that perception is the firſt operation 


of all our intellectual facultics, and the inlet of all 


knowledge into our minds. And I am apt too to 


imagine, that it is perception in the loweſt degree 
ct it, Which puts the boundaries between animals 
and the inferiour, ranks, of creatures. But this [ 
mention only as my conjecture by the by, it being 
indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
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\ 1. Contempl tion. 8 2; Memory. 8 2. 4: tention, 
repetition, pleaſure, and pain, fix ideas. & 4. 5. 
Ideas fade in the memory. & 6. Conſtantly repeated 

ideas can ſcarce be lift. & 7. In remembering, the 
mind is often active. F 8. g. Two defects in the 
memory, oblivion and ſown. S8 19, Brutes hay 


 memar . 


8 4•7 AUE next faculty of the mind d, " whereby it 

makes a farther progreis towards know- 
ledge, is that which 1 call RETENTION, or the 
keeping of thoſe ſimple ideas, which, from ſenſa- 


tion or reflection, it hath received. Wii 1s done 


two ways. Firſt, by keeping the idea, which is 
brought into it, for fome time actually in view, 


which 1 is called CONTEMPLATION, 


'F2. The other way of retention is the power to 
revive again in our minds thoſe ideas, which, after 
imprinting, have diſappeared, or have been, as it 
were, laid aſide out of fight: and thus we do, 
when we conceive heat or light, yellow or ſweet, 
the abje '& being removed. This is MEMORY, 
which is, as it were, the ſtorchouſe of our ideas. 
For the narrow mind of man, not being capable of 
having many ideas under view and conſideration at 
once, it was neceffary to have a repolitory, to lay 
up thoſe ideas, which, at another time, it might 
have uſe of. But our ideas being nothing, but 
actual perceptions in the mind, which ceaſe to be 
any thing, when there is no perception of them, 
this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the 


memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the mind 


has a power, in many Cates, to revive perceptions 
which 
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which it has once had, with this additional per- 
ception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 


fore. And in this ſenſe it is, that our ideas are 
ſaid to be in our memories, when indeed they are 


actually no where, but only there is an ability in 
the mind, when it will, to revive them again, and, 


as it were, paint them anew on itſelf, though ſome 


with more, ſome with leſs difficulty ; ſome more 
lively, and others more obſcur ely. And thus it is, 


by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid to 


| have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings, which, 
though we do not actually contemplate, yet we can 
bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be 
the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
thoſe ſenſible qualities, which firſt e them 
there. 


. ATTENTION and REPETITION help much 


to che fixing any ideas in the memory: but thoſe 
which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt 
laſting impreſſion, are thoſe which are accompanied 
with PLEASURE or PAIN, The great buſineſs of 
the ſenſes, being to make us take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body, it is wiſely ordered - 
by nature, as has been ſhewn, that pain ſhould ac- 
company the reception of ſeveral ideas; which ſup- 
plying the place of conſideration and reaſoning i in 
children, and acting quicker than confideration in 


grown men, makes both the young and old avoid 
painful objects, with that haſte which is neceſſary 


for their preſervation; and in both ſettles in the 


memory a caution for the future. 


$ 4. Concerning the ſeveral degrees f laſting, 
 wherewith ideas are imprinted on the memory, we 
may obſerve, that ſome of them have been pro- 
duced in the underſtanding, by an object affecting 
the ſenſes once only, and no more than once: 
others, that have more than once offered hem- 
ſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken no- 
tice of; the mind either heedleſs, as in 2 children. 


Or 
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or otherwiſe employed, as in men intent only on 
one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into itſelf. 
And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and 
repeated impreſſions, either through the temper of 
the body, or ſome other default, the memory is 


very weak: in all theſe caſes, ideas in the mind 
quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the un- 
derſtanding, leaving no more footſteps, or remain- 
ing characters of themſelves, than ſhadows do flying 
over fields of corn; and the mind is as void of them, 
as if they never had been there. © 

$ 5. Thus many of thoſe ideas which were 


produced in the minds of children, in the beginning 
of their ſenſation, (ſome of which, perhaps, as of 
ſome pleaſures and pains, were before they were 
born, and others in their infancy), if, in the future 
courſe of their lives, they are not repeated again, 


are quite loſt, without the leaſt glimpſe remaining 


of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, who by 


ſome miſchance have loſt their fight when they 


were very young, in whom the ideas of colours, 
having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 


to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome 
years after, there 1s no more notion nor memory 


of colours left in their minds, than in thoſe of people 


born blind. Ihe memory in ſome men, it is true, 
is very tenacious, even to a miracle : but yet there 
ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all eur ideas, even 


of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in minds the 


moſt retentive ; ſo that if they be not ſometimes re- 
newed by repeated exerciſe of the ſenſes, or re- 
flection on thoſe kind of objects, which at firſt oc- 
caſioned them, the print wears out, and at lat 


there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the ideas, 
as well as children of our youth, often die before 
us: and our minds repreſent to us thoſe tombs, to 
which we are approaching; where, though the 
braſs and marble remain, yet the inſcriptions are 
effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 
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The pictures drawn in our minds, are laid in fading co- 
ours; and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and 


diſappear. How much the conſtitution of our bo- 


dies, and the make of our animal ſpirits are con- 


cerned in this, and whether the temper of the brain 
makes this difference, that in ſome it retains the 


characters drawn on it like marble, in others like 
- Free-ſtone, and in others little better than ſand, 1 

hall not here inquire, though it may ſeem probable, 
that the conſtitution of the body dees ſometimes in- 
Huence the memory ; ſince we oftentimes find a 


diſeaſe quite ſtrip the mind of all its ideas, and the 
llames of a fever, in a few days, calcine all thoſe 


images to duſt and confuſion, which ſeemed to be 
us laſting, as if graved in marble. 


' 86. But concerning the ideas themſelves, it is 
eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are ofteneſt refreſh- 
cd (amongſt which are thoſe that are conveyed into 
the mind by more ways than one) by a frequent 


return of the objects or actions that produced them, 
flix themſelves beſt in the memory, and remain 
cleareſt and longeſt there; and therefore thoſe 
which are of the original qualities of bodies, viz. 
ſalidity, extenſion, figure, motion, and reft, and thoſe 
that almoſt conſtantly affect our bodies, as heat and 


cd; and thoſe which are the affections of all kinds 


of beings, as exi/tence, duration, and number, which 


almoſt every object that aff&ts our ſenſes, every 
thought which employs our minds, bring along 
with them : theſe, 1 ſay, and the like ideas, are 


1:1dom quite loſt, whilſt the mind retains any ideas 
at all. 1 


'$ 7. In this ſecondary perception, as I may ſo 


call it, or viewing again the ideas that are lodged i 


the memory, the mind is per ug more than barely 
Paſſive, the appearances of thoſe dormant pictures 


depending ſometimes on the will. The mind very 
Often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 
| idea, and turns, as It Were, the eye of the ſoul up- 
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on it; though ſometimes too they ſtart up in our 


minds of their own accord, and offer themſelves to 
the underſtanding; and very often are rouſed 
and tumbled out of their dark cells, into open day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous paſiion ; 
our affections bringing ideas to our memory, 
which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. 
his farther is to be obſerved, concerning ideas 
lodged in the memory, and upon occaſion revived 


by the mind, that they are not only, as the word 


revive imports, none of them new ones; but alſo 
that the mind takes notice of them, as of a former 
impreſſion, and renews its acquaintance with them, 


as with ideas it had known before. 80 that 
though ideas formerly imprinted, are not all con.- 
ſtantly in view, yet in remembrance, they are con- 


ſtantly known to be ſuch as have been formerly im- 
printed, i. e. in view, and taken notice of N 
dy the underſtanding. 1 0 

88. Memory, in an intellectual creature, is ne- 
ceflary i in the next degree to perception. It is of o 
great moment, that where it is wanting, all tha 
reſt of our faculties are in a great meaſure viclels;: 

and we in our thoughts, reaſonings, and knowledge, 
could not proceed beyond preſent objects, were it 
net for the aſſiſtance of our memories, wherein 
there may be two defects. 
/, That it 4s the aka quite, and ſo far i it pro — 
duces perfect ignorance. For ſince we can knovr 
nothing farther than we have the idea of it, when 
that is gone, we are in perfect ignorance, 

24%, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the 
ideas that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick 
enough to ſerve the mind upon occaſions, This, 
if it de to a great degree, is ſtupidity ; and he, 
who, through this default in his memory, has not 
the ideas that are really preſerved there ready at 
hand, when need and occaſion calls. for them, were 

almoſt as good be without them quite, ſince they 
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ferve him to little purpole. Tbe dull man, who 
loſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking in his 


mind for thoſe ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, is 


not much more happy in his knowledge, than onc 


that is perfectly ignorant. It is the buſineſs there - 
fore of the memory to furniſh to the mind thoſe 
dormant ideas, which it has prefent occaſion for; 
in the having them ready at hand on all occaſions, 
conſiſts that which we call invention, fancy, and 


quickneſs of parts, 
58 9. Theſe are defects we may obſerve in the me- 


mory of one man, compared with another, There 


is another defect, which we may conceive to be in 
the memory of man in general, compared with ſome 


ſuperiour created intellectual beings, which in this 

faculty may ſo far excel man, that they may have 
conſtantly in view the whole ſenſe of all their for- 

mer actions, wherein no one of the thoughts they 
have ever had, may ſlip out of their fight. The 


omniſcience of God; who knows all things, paſt, 


preſent, and to come, and to whom the thoughts 
of mens hearts always lie open, may fatisfy us of 

the poflibility of this. For who can doubt, but Gp 
may communicate to thoſe glorious ſpirits, his im- 
mediate attendants, any of his perfections, in chat 
proportion he pleaſes, as far as created finite beings 


can be capable, It is. reported of that prodigy of 
parts, Monfieur Paſchal, that till the decay of his 


health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing 
of what he had done, read, or thought in any part 
of his rational age. This is a privilege ſo little 
known to moſt men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible 
to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure. 
all others by themſelves : but yet, when conſidered, 


may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater 


perfeCtions of it in ſuperiour ranks of ſpirits. 'For 
this of Mr Paſchal, was ſtill with the narrowneſs 


that human niinds are confined to here, of having 
gu eat varicty of ideas only by ſucceffion, not all at 
Once: 
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once: whereas che ſeveral degrees of angels may 
probably have larger views, and ſome of them be 


endowed with capacities able to retain together, and 
conſtantly ſet before them, as in one picture, all 


— 


their paſt knowledge at once. This, we may con- 
ccive, would be no {mall advantage to the knowledge 


of a thinking man; if all his paſt thoughts and rea- 


ſonings could be. always preſent to him. And there- 
fore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe ways wherein 
the knowledge of ſeparate ſpirits may excerdingly 
ſurpaſs ours. 


$ 10, This faculty of laying up, and retaining 


learning of tunes, and the endeavours one may ob- 


the ideas that are brought into the mind, ſeveral 
other animals ſeem to have, to a great degree, as 
well as man. For to paſs by other inſtances, birds 


ſerve in them, to hit the notes right, put it paſt 


doubt with me, that they have perception, and re- 


tain ideas in their memories, and uſe them for pat- 


terns, For it ſeems to me impeffible, that they 
ſhould endeavour to conform their voices to notes, 
as it is plain they do, of which they had no ideas. 

For though I ſhould grant found may mechanically 


cauſe a certain motion of the animal ſpirits in the 
brains of thoſe birds, whilſt the tune is actually 
playing; and that motion may be continued on to 
the muſcles of the wings, and ſo the bird mechan'- 


cally be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this 
may tend to the bird's preſervation: yet that can 


never be ſuppoſed a reaſon, why it fnould cauſe me- 


chanically, either whilſt the tune was playing, much 


uſe to the bird's preſervation: but which is more, 


it cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, be ſup- 


poſed, much leſs proved, that birds, without ſen: 


and memory, can approach their notes, nearer and 
nearer oP degrees, to a tune "Played yeſterday ; 


3. W hich, 


leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch à motion in the organs 
of the bird's voice, as ſhould conform i it to the notes 
of a foreign ſound, which imitation can be of no 
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which, if they bave no idea of in their memory, . 


now no where, nor can be a pattern for them to 


imitate, or which any repeated eſſays can bring them 


nearer to. Since there is no reaſon why the ſound 


of a pipe ſhould leave traces in their brains, which, 
not at firſt, but by their after endeavours, ſhould 
produce the like ſounds; and why the ſounds they 


make themſelves, ſhould not make traces which. 


they ſhould. follow, as well : as thoſe of the pipe, ie 
impoſſible to conceive. 


& DrsoraninG, and other operations * the 


mind. 


; $ i. Mo knowledge without- "Wt 8 2. The difference of 


wit and Judgment. S 3. Clearneſs alone hinders con- 

Juſin. F 4. Comparing. & 5, Brutes compare, but 

am; perfectly, § 6. , Compounding... d 7.. Brutes com- 
4 2 but Na. § 8. Naming.. & 9. Abſtracting. 
9 10. 11. Brutes. abſtract not. & 12. 13. Idiots 
and madmen. & 14. Method. & 15. Theſe are the be- 


ginnings of human knowledge. & 16. Appeal to expe- 
rience. 8 17 Dark room. : 


| $ 1. A Nether faculty we may take notice of 3 in our 


minds, is that of - DISCERNING and diſ-— 


rioguiſhing between the ſeveral ideas it has, It is not 


enough. to have a confuſed perception of ſomething 


ia general: unleſs the mind:had a diſtinct. perception 
of different objects, and their. qualities, it would be 
capable of very little knowledge ; though the bodies 
that affect us, were as buſy about us, as they are 
now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking, On this faculty of diſtinguithing one 


thing from another, depends the evidence and cer - 
 tainty 


ter: 
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tainty of ſeveral, even very general propoſitions, 


which have paſſed for innate truths; becauſe men 
overlooking the true cauſe, why thoſe propoſitions. 


find viniverſal aſſent, impute it wholly to native uni- 
form impreſſions; whereas it in truth depends upon 
this clear diſcerning faculty of the mind, whereby it 
Bat of 0 two ideas to be the ſame, or different. 


ut of this more hereafter, 
| $2, How much the imperfection of acenrately 


diſcriminating ideas one from another lies, either 
in the dulneſs or faults of the organs of ſenſe; or 


want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or Attention. in "the 


underſtanding ; or haſtineſs and precipitancy, na- 
tural to ſome tempers, I will not here examine :. it 
ſuffices to take notice, that this is one of the opera- 
tions that the mind may refle& on, and obſerve in 
itſelf. It is. of that conſequence to its other know- 
ledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in itſelf dull, or 
not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one 
thing from another; o far our notions are con- 
fuſed, and our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or 
miſied. If in having our ideas in the memory 


reel at hand, conſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this 


of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely 


to diſtinguiſh one thing Fog another, where theie 
is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great mea- 


 fure, the exactneſs of judgment, and clearneſs of 


reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one nan above 
another, And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 


reaſon of that common obſervation, that men who: 
| have a great deal of wit, and prompt memories, 

have not always the cleareſt judgment, or deepeſt 
reaſon, For wit lying moſt in the aſſemblage of 
ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs 
and variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures, 
and agreeable viſions in the fancy: Judgment, on 
the contrary, lies quite on the other ſide, in ſe- 


parating carefully, one from another, ideas where- 
in: 
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in can be found che leaſt difference, thereby to avoid 
being miſled by ſimilitude, and by affinity to take 
one thing for another. This is a way of proceeding 
quite contrary to metaphor and alluſion, wherein, 
for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and plea- 
ſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the fancy, 
and therefore ſo acceptable to all people; becauſe 
its beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is required 
no labour of thought, to examine what truth or 
reaſon there is in it. The mind, without looking 
any farther, reſts fatisfied with the. agreeableneſs ot 
the picture, and the gaiety of the fancy: and it is 
a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by 
the ſevere rules of truth and good reaſon ; whereby 
it appears, that it conſiſts in i that is not 
pertectly conformable to them. 
. To the well diſtinguiſhing our ideas, i it 
5 chiefly contributes, they be clear and determinate: ſb 
and when they are ſo, it will not breed any con fufon | 
er miſtake about them, though the ſenſes ſhould, as 
| ſometimes they do, convey them from the ſame Br 
object differently, on different occaſions, and ſo 
ſeem to err. For though a man in a fever ſhould Þ } 
from ſugar have a bitter taſte, which, at another 
time, would produce a ſweet one; yet the idea of 
bitter in that man's mind, would be as clear and | 
diſtinct from the idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted 
only gall, Nor does it make any more.confuſion | 
between the two ideas of. ſweet and bitter, that the! 
ſame fort of body produces at one time one, and at 1 
[1 
1 


_ 


r 


another time another idea, by the taſte, than it 
makes a confuſion in two ideas of white and ſweet, 

or white and round, that the ſame piece of ſugar 
produces them both in the mind at the ſame time. = 

And the ideas of orange-colour. and azure, that BE 
are produced in the mind, by the ſame parcel of Þ |} 
the infuſion of lignum nephriticum, are no leſs diſ- | 
tinct ideas, than thoſe of the ſame deen taken | 1 
from two very ditferent bodies. BE 
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8 4. The COMPARING them one with another, 
in reſpect of extent, degrees, time, place, or any 


other circumſtances, is another operation of the 


mind about its ideas, and 1s that upon which de- 
pends all that large tribe of ideas, comprehended 


under relation; which, of how vaſt an extent it is, 


I ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 
{ 5. How far brutes partake of this faculty, is 


not eaſy. to determine. 1 imagine they have it not 
in any great degree: for though they probably have 


ſeveral ideas diſtinct enough, yet it ſeems to me to 
be the prerogative of human underſtanding, when 


it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any ideas, ſo as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo con- 
ſequently two, to caſt about and conſider in what 
circumſtances they are capable to be compared. 


And therefore, I think, bea/!s compare not their ideas, 


farther than ſome fnfible circumſtances annexed 


to the objects themſelves. 'I he other power of 


comparing, which may be obſerved in men, be- 
longing to general ideas, and uſeful only to ab- 
ſtract reafonings, we dy 1 conjecture beaſts 
have not. 


8 6. The next operation we may obſerve in che 


mind about its ideas, is COMPOSITION ; whereby | 
it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it has 


received from ſenſation and reflection, and com- 


bines them into complex ones, Under this, of 
compoſition, may be reckoned alſo, that of EN- 
LARGING; wherein, though the compoſition does 
not ſo much appear as in more complex ones, yet 
it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral ideas together, 
though of the ſame kind, Thus, by adding fe- 


veral unites together, we make the idea of a dozen ; 
and putting together the repeated ideas of ſever al 


perches, we frame that of a furlong. 


$7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, brutes come far 


| ſhort of men, For though they take in, and re- 
tain together lov cral combinations, or ſimple ideas, 
| N 
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as poſſibly the ſhape, ſmell, and voice of his maſter, 
make up the complex idea a dog has of him; or 
rather are ſo many diſtinct marks whereby he knows 


him; yet I do not think they do of themſelves ever 


compound them, and make complex ideas. And 
perhaps even where we think they hare complex 


ideas, it is only one fimple one that directs them in 


the knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly 
they diſtinguiſh leſs by their fight than we imagine, 
For I have been credibly informed, that a bitch 


will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, 


as much as, and in place of her puppies, if you can 


but get them once to ſuck her, ſo long that her 
milk may go through them. And thute animals 
which have a numerous. brood of young ones at 
once, appear not to have any knowledge of their 


number; for though they are mightily concerned 


for any of their young that are taken from them 
whilſt they are in fight or hearing, yet if one or 
two of them be ſtolen from them in cheir abſence, 
or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or 
to have any ſenſe that their number is leſſened. 


$ 8. When children have, by repeated . 


tions, got ideas fixed in their memories, they be- 
din, by degrees, to learn the uſe of ſigns. And 
when they have got the {kill to apply the organs 


of ſpeech to the framing of articulate ſounds, they 


begin to make uſe of words to ſignify. their ideas 


to others: theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes bor- 
row from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, 
as One may obſerve among the new and unuſual 


names children, often give to things in their firſt 
uſe of language. 1 i 


§ 9. The uſe of words: then-being to Rand: as 


N an untl: marks of our internal ideas, and thoſe 
ideas being taken from particular things, if every | 
particular idea that we take in, ſhould have a 


diſtin name, names muſt. be endleſs. To prevent 


this, the. mind makes the particular ideas, received 


from 
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from par Gcular objects, to become gener al; which 
is done by conſidering them as they are in the mind 
ſuch appearances, ſeparate from all other exiſtences, 
and the circumſtances of real exiſtenge, as time, 
place, or any other concomitant ideas. This is 
called ABSTRACTION, whereby ideas taken from 
particular beings, become general repreſentatives of 
all of the ſame kind; and their names general 
names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable 
to ſuch abſtract ideas. Such preciſe naked appear- 
ances in the mind, without conſidering how, 
whence, or with what others they came ther C, the 
underſtanding lays up, with names commonly an- 
nexed to them, as the ſtandards to rank real exitt- 
ences into ſorts, as they agree with theſe patterns, 
and to deneminate them "accordingly. 7] hus the f 
ſame colour being obſerved to-day in chalk or 
ſnow, which the mind yeſterday received from 
milk, it conſiders that appearance alone, makes it 
a repreſentative of all of that kind; and having 
given it the name whiteneſs, it, by that ſound, fig- 
nifies the ſame quality whereſoever to be imagined. 
or met with; and thus univerſals, v hether ideas or 
terms, are made. 

§ 10. If it may be doubted, whether beafis e com- 


pound and enlarge their ideas that way, to any de- 


gree: this, I think, I may be poſitive } in, that the 


power of abſtracting 3 is not at all in them; and that 


the having of general ideas, is that which puts a 


perfect diſtinction betwixt man and brutes; and is 
an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no 
means attain to. For it is evident, we obſerve no 
| feotſteps in them, of making uſe of general ſigns 
for univerſal ideas; from which we have reaſon to 
imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtract- 
ing, or making gencral ideas, ſince they have no 
| ule of words, or any other general ſigns. 


§ 11, Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit 
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no uſe or knowledge of general words; ſince man 
of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch ſounds, and 
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pronounce words diſtinctly enough, but never with 


any ſuch application. And on the other fide, men, 


who, through ſome defect in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their. univerſal ideas 
by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of genera! 


words; a faculty which we ſee beaſts come ſhort 
in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, | 
that it is in this that the ſpecies of brutes are diſ- 


criminated from man ; and it is-that proper differ- 
ence wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which 


at laſt widens to fo vaſt a diſtance. For if they 


have any ideas at all, and are not bare machines, 
as fome would have them, we cannot deny them 
to have ſome reaſon, It ſeems as evident to me, 


that they do ſome of them in certain inſtances rea- 


ſon, as that they have ſenſe ; but it is only in par- 


| ticular ideas, juſt as they received them from their 
| ſenſes. They are the beſt of them tied up with- 


in thoſe narrow bounds, and have not, as | think, 


the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of ab- 


$ 12. How far idiots are concerned in the want 


or weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing facul- 


ties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of 
faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe 


who either perceive but dully, or retain the ideas 


that come into their minds but ill, who cannot 


_ readily excite or compound them, will have little 


matter to think on, "Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, 
compare, and apbſtract, would hardly be able to 
underſtand, and make uſe of language, or judge, 


or reaſon, to any tolerable degree ; but only a 
little, and imperfectly, about things preſent, and 


very familiar to their ſenſes, And indeed, any of 


the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of 
order, produce ſuitable defects in mens underſtand- 


ings and knowledge, 
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S 1 3. In ſine, the defect in naturals ſcens to pro- 
ceed from want of quickneſs, activity, and motion 
in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are de- 
prived of reaſon: whereas madmen, on the other 
fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other extreme. For 
they do not appear to me to have loſt the faculty 
of reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome ideas 
very wrongly, they miſtake them for truths ; and 


they err as men do that argue right from wrong 


principles: for, by the violence of their imagina- 
tions, having taken their fancies for realities, they 
make right deductions from them, 'T hus you ſhall 


find a diſtracted man fancying himſelf a king, with 


a right inference, require fuitable attendance, re- 
ip eck, and obedience : others, who have thought 
e TAS made of claſs, have uſed the caution 
neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle bodies. Hence it 
comes to pals, that a man, who 1s very fober, and 
of a right underſtanding in all other things, may, 
in one particular, be as frantic as any in bedlam ; 
if either by any ſudden very ſtrong impreſſion, or 


long fixing his fancy upon one ort of thoughts, 


incoherent ideas have been cemented together ſo 
powerfully, as to remain united, But there are 
degrees of madneſs, as of folly; the diſorderly 
jumbling ideas together, is in ſome more, and fome 
leſs. In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference 
between idiots and madmen, that madmen put 
wrong ideas together, and ſo make wrong propo- 
ſitions, but argue and reaſon right from them: but 
idiots make very few or no pr opoſitions, and rea- 
ſon ſcarce at all. 

$ 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt faculties and 
operations of the mind, which it makes uſe of in 
underſtanding ; and though they are exerciſed 
about all its ideas in general, yet the Inſtances 1 
have hitherto given, have been chiefly in ſimple 
ideas, and J have ſubioincd the explication of theſe 

Vor. I. A £3: faculrics 
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4 33 Of diſcerning, &c. Bock U. 


Faculties of the mind, to that of ſimple ideas, before 


I ͤ come to what I Love to fay concerning complex 
ones, for theſe following reafons : 


1//, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe faculties being ex- 


erciſed at firſt principally about ſimple ideas, we 
might, by following nature in its ordinary method, 
trace and diſcover them in their riſe, progrets, and 
_ gradual improvements. 


24, Eecauſe oblerving the faculties of the 
mind, how they operate about ſimple ideas, which 


are uſually in moſt mens minds much more 


clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than complex ones, 


Ve may the better examine and learn how the 
mind abſtracts, denominates, compares, and exer- 
_ciſes its other operations, about thoſe which are 
complex, wherein we are mr. more liable to 
-nuſtake, | 

34ly, Becauſe theſe very operations of the mind 


about ideas received fr om ſenſation, are themſelves, 
when reflected on, another ſet of ideas, derived 


from that other ſource of our knowledge, which I 


call reflection; and therefore fit to be conſidered in 
this place, after the ſimple ideas of ſenſation. Ot 
compounding, comparing, abſtracting, &c. I have 


but juit ſpoken, having occafion to treat of them 
more at large in other Places. | 


$15, And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, 


true hi/tory of the fi egi, mmings of human knowledge ; 
whence the mind has its firſt objects, and by what F 


ſteps it makes its progreſs to the laying in, and 


ſtoring up thoſe ideas, out of which is to be 
| framed all the knowledge it is capable of; wherein 
TI muſt appeal to experience and obſervation, whe- 


ther J am in the right: the beſt way to come 
to truth, being to examine things as really they 


are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy 
of ourſelves, or have been raught by others to 


imagine. 


Y 16. To deal truly, this i is the only way, that, I can. 
diſcover, 
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; diſcover, ꝛ0 ber- 'by the ideas of things are Li bt Into the 
under ſtandinge if other men have either innate ideas, 
or infuſed Principles, they have reaſon to enjoy 
them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſtible - 
for others to deny them the privilege that they have. 
above their neighbours, I can {peak but of what! 
find in myſelf, and is agreeable to thoſe notions, 
which, if we will examine the whole courſe of men 
in their ſeveral ages, countries, and educations, . 
ſeem to depend on thoſe foundations which I have 
| laid, and ro correſpond with this method, in all the 
parts and degrees thereof. | 
"$17; 1. pretend not to teach, but to inquire; 5 
and therefore cannot but daniel here again, that 


are W external and internal ſenſation are the only paila -- 
tc ges, that J can find, of knowledge, to the under- 
_ ſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as | can diſcover, are 
nc the windows by which light is let into this dari r99m... 
es, For, methinks, the wder/landing is not much unlike. 
ved a cloſet, wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome. 
h I little Opening left, to let in external viſible reſem- 
in blances, or ideas of things without; would the pic- 
Or Þ tures coming into ſuch a dark room but ftay there, 
avc and lie ſo ordcrly as to be found upon occaſion, it 
em | would very much reſemble the underſtanding of a 


man, in reference to all objects of ſight, and the. 
nk, ideas of them. | 


ge; | Theſe are my gueſſes concerning the means 
hat whereby the underſtanding comes to have, and re- 
and Þ rain fimple ideas, and the modes of them, with ſome + 

be | other operations about them. I procecd now to. 
ein examine ſome of theſe ſimple ideas and their modes, 
he- little more particularly. ö 
Me i ö 
hey ; 
ncy By | f 
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$1 1. Made by the mods out wy fimple ones. F 2. Made 


Doluntarihy. $ 3. Are either mades, ſubſtances, or re- 
latins, F 4, Aide. S 5. Simple and mixed modes, 
$ 6. Sub/tances fengle or collective. & 7. Relation, 
| SB. The abftrujeft ideas from the two ſources, 


$ I. w E have ma confibered thoſe ideas, 


in the reception whereof the mind 1s 


only pafſive, which are thoſe fimple ones received 


from ſenſation and reflection before mentioned, 
whereof the mind cannot make one to itſelf, nor 
have any idea which does not wholly conſiſt of 


them. But as the mind is wholly paſſive in the re- 


ception of all its fimple ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral 


acts of its own, whereby out of its ſimple ideas, as 
the materials and foundations of the reſt, the other 
are framed, The acts of the mind, wherein it ex- 


erts its pes over its ſimple ideas, are chiefly theſe 


three: 1. Combining ſeveral ſimple ideas into one 


rene e, one; and thus all complex ideas are 


made. 2. The ſecond, is bringing two ideas, whe- 
ther ſimple or complex, together; and ſetting them 


by one another, ſo as to take a view of them at 


once, without uniting them into one; by which way 


it gets all its ideas of relations. The third, is ſe- 
parating them from all other ideas that accompany 


them in their real exiſtence ; this is called gHragtion: 
and thus all its general ideas are made. This ſhews 


man's power, and its way of operation, to be much- 


what the ſame in the material and intellectual world: 


for the materials in both being ſuch as he has no 
power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that man 


can do, 1s 9 to unite them together, or to ſet 


them 


Chap. 12. —Of complex ideas. 81 


chem by one another, or wholly ſeparate them. I 


{hall here begin with the firſt of theſe, in the con- 
ſideration of complex ideas, and come to the other 


two in their due places. As fimple ideas are obſer- 
ved to exiſt in ſeveral combinations united together; 
fo the mind has a power to conſider ſeveral of them 


united together, as one idea; and that not only as 


they are united in external objects, but as itſelf has 
joined them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple 


ones put together, I call coMPLEX ; ſuch as are 


beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, the univerſe ; which, 
though complicated of various ſimple ideas, or 


complex ideas made up of {imple ones, yet are, 


when the mind pleaſes, conſidered each by itſelf, as 


one entire thing, and ſignified by one name. 
§ 2. In chis Faculty of repcating and joining to- 


gether its ideas, the mind has great power in vary- 
ing and multiplyi ing the objects of its thoughts, in- 


finitely beyond what ſenſation or reflection furnith- 


ed it with: but all this ſtill confined to thoſe ſimple 
ideas, which it received from thoſe two lources, | 
and which are the ultimate materials of all its com- 


poſitions. For ſimple ideas are ail from things them- 


ſelves; and of theſe the mind can have no more, 


nor any other than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can 
have no other ideas of ſenſible qualities than what 
come from without by the ſenſes, nor any ideas of 


other kind of operations of a thinking ſubſtance, 


than what it finds in itſelf: but when it has once 
got cheſe ſimple ideas, it is not confined barely to 
obſervation, and what offers itſelf from without; 


it can, by its own power, put together thoſe idcas 
it has, and make new complex ones, which 1 it never re- 


ceived ſo united. 


§ 3. Complex ideas, however e and, de- 


compounded, though their number be infinite, and 


the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and enter- 
tain the thoughts of men; yet, I think, they may 8 


be all reduced under theſe A ce heads: 


Oo 3 | 1. Modes. 
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1. Nodes. 
2. Subſtances. 
. Relations. 


. Firſt; Mops: 1 call ſuch complex ideas, 
s however compounded, contain not in them 


the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are 


conſidered as dependencies on, or affections of ſub- 


ſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murther, &c. And if in this 1 


ule the word move in ſomewhat a different ſenſe 


from its ordinary ſignification, | beg pardon ; it be- 


ing unavoidable, in diſcourſes differing from the or- 
dinary received notions, either to make new words, 


or to uſe old words in fomewhat a new ſignification, 
the latter whereof, in our preſent and is perhaps 


the more tolerable of the two. 
$5. Of theſe modes, there are two ſorts, which 


de ſerve diſtinct conſideration, Firſt, there are ſome 


which are only variations, or different combinations 
of the ſame ſimple idea, without the mixture of any 
other, as a dozen, or ſcore; which are nothing but 
the ideas of ſo many diſtinet units added together, 


and theſe I call imple modes, as being contained with- 


in the bounds of one ſimple idea. Secondly, there 
are others compounded of ſimple ideas of ſeveral 


kinds, put together, to make one complex one; 


v. g. beauty, confiſting of a certain compofition of 
colour and figure, cauſing delight in the beholder ; 


Theft, which being the concealed change of the pol- 
ſeſſion of any thing, without the conſent of the 


proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a combination of 
ſeveral ideas of ſeveral Kinds; . and theſe I call mixed 
modes, 
§ 6. Secondly, The ideas of SUBSTANCES are 
ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are taken to 
repreſent diftin& particular things ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed i- 


dea of /ub/tance; ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and 
5 chief. Thus, if to ſubſtance be joined the ſimple 


idea 
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idea of a certain dull whitiſh colour, with certain 
degrees of weight, hardneſs, ductility, and fuſibi- 
lity, we have the Jes of lead; and a combination 
of the ideas of a certain ſort of figure, with the 
zowers of motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined 
to ſubſtance, make the ordinary idea of a an. Now, 


of ſubſtances alſo, there are two forts of ideas; one, 
of ſingle ſubſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of 


a man, Or a ſheep ; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put 
together, as an army of men, or foci of ca . 
which collective ideas of ſeveral ſubſtances, thus put 


together, are as much each of them one ſingle idea, 
as that of a man, or an unit. 


$ 7. Thirdly, The laſt fort of complex ideas, | is 


that we call RELATION, which confiſts in the con- 


fideration, and comparing one idea with another : 
of theſe ſeveral kinds, we ſhall treat in their order. 

$ 8. If we will trace the progreis of our minds, 
and with attention obſerve how it repeats, adds to- 


gether, and unites its ſimple ideas received from ſen- 


{ation or reflection, it will lead us farther than at 


firſt, perhaps, we thould have imagined. And, 5 


believe, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the or 


ginals of our notions, that even the mo/? ab/?ruj? ee. 
how remote ſoever they may ſeem from ſenſe, or 
from any operation of our own minds, are yet on- 
ly ſuch as the underſtanding frames to itſelf, by re- 
peating and joining together ideas, that it had either 
from objects of ſenſe, or from its own operations 


about them: fo that thoſe even large and abſtract i- 
deus, are derived from ſenſation, or reflection, being 


no other than what the mind, by the ordinary ute. 
of its own facuities, employed about ideas received 
from objects of tenſe, or from the operations it ob- 
ſerves in itſelf about them, may and does attain 


unto. This J ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the ideas 


we have of ſpace, time, and infinity, and ſome few 


other, that ſeem the molt remote from thoſe O- 
riginals. 


Z Rs chf. 
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CHAP. xt; 
of SIMPLE Nodes and firſt, of the ſimple 


modes of SPACE, 


81. Simpl: 15155 9 2. Idea 1 ſpace. 5 3. Space and 
extenſion. $ 4. Immenſity. & 5. 6. Figure. 9 7,—10. 
Place. N 11.—14, Extenſion and body, net. the ſame. 
$ 15. The definition of extenſion explains it not. $ 16. 
Diviſian of beings into bodies and ſpirits, proves not 
ſpace and body the ſame. § 17. 18. Subſtance which we 
know not, no proof again/t [pace without body, F 19. 20. 
| Subſtance and accidents of little uſe in philoſophy, $ 21. 
A vacuum beyond the utmoſt bounds of body. 5 22. 
The pnver of ann:hilation proves a vacuum. & 23. 
Motion proves a vacuum. $ 24. The ideas of ſpace 
aud body diftin?. § 285. 26. Eatenſion being inſepa- 
. ravle from body, proves it not the fame, 5 27, Ideas 
of ſpace and leut diftinet, N 28, Men differ little 


in clear J ample 1 ideas, 


$1 1.7 Hough, in the foregoing part, I have often 
mentioned {imple ideas, which are truly 
the materials of all our knowledge ; yet having 
treated of them there, rather in the way that they 
come into the mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from o- 
thers more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, 
amis to take a view of ſome of them again under 
this conſideration, and examine thoſe different - 
| dr fications of the ſame idea; which the mind either 
finds in things exiſting, or is able to make within 
itſelf, without the help of any extrinſical object, or 
: any forcign ſuggeſtion. 
I Thole modifications of any one ſimple idea, (hich, 
as has been ſaid, I call Junple modes), are as perfectly 
different and diſtinét ideas 1 in the mind, as thoſe of 
e the 


Eo 


le. 
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the greateſt diſtance or contrariety, For the idea 
of two, is as diſtinct from that of one, as blueneſs 
from heat, or either of them from any number: 
and yet it is made up only of that ſimple idea of an 
unit repeated ; and repetitions of this kind, Joined 
together, make thoſe diſtinct ple modes, of a do- 
zen, a groſs, a million. 0 

F 2. | thall begin with the ſimple idea of. SPACE, 
I have ſhewed above, chap. iv. that we get the idea 
of ſpace, both by our light, and touch; which, I 
think, is fo evident, that it would be as Needle to 
60 to prove, that men perceive, by their ſight, a di- 
ſtance between bodies of different colours, or be- 
tween the parts of the ſame body; as that they ſee 
colours themſelves: nor is it leſs obvious, that they 
can do ſo in the dark by fe:ling and _ 

$ 3. This ſpace conſidered barely in length be - 
tween any two beings, without conſidering any 
thing elſe between them, is called d:/fance if con- 
fidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, I think 
it may be called capacity: the term extenſion is u- 
ſually applied to it in what manner ſoever conſi- 


dered. 


S 4. Each different diſtance, is a different modi- 
fication of ſpace, and each idea of any different di- 
 flance or ſpace, is a ſimple made of this idea, Men, 


for the ule, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle 


in their minds the ideas of certain ſtated lengths, 
ſuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diameter 
of the earth, &c. which are fo many diſtinct ideas 
made up only of ſpace. When any ſuch ſtated 
lengths or meaſures ef ſpace are made familiar to 
mens thoughts, they can in their minds repeat them 
as Often as they will, without mixing or joining to 


them the idea of body, or any thing elle; and 
frame to themſelves the ideas of long, ſquare, 


or cubic feet, yards, or fathoms, here amongit the 


bodies of the univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of all bodies; and by adding theſe {till ons 


ta 
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to another, enlarge their idea of ſpace as much as 


they pleaſe, his power of repeating, or doubling 


any idea we have of any diſtance, and adding it to 
the former as often as we will, without being ever 


able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it 


as much as we will, is chat which gives us the idea 


-of immenſity. 


. There is another modification of this idea, 
which is nothing but the. relation which the parts ot 


the termination of extenfion, or circumleribed ſpace, 


Have amongſt themſelves. This the touch diſcovers 
in ſenſible bodies, whoſe extremities come within 


our reach; and the eye takes both from bodies and 
colours, whoſe boundaries are within its view: 


where obſe erving how the extremities terminate 


either in. {tr aig it lines, which meet at diſcerntble- 


angles; or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can 
be perceived, by conſidering theſe as they relate to 
one another, in all parts of the extremities of any- 


body or ſpace, it las that idea we call feure, which 
_ affords to the mind infinite variety. For beſides the 
vaſt number of different figures, that do really exiſt 
in the coherent maſſes of matter, the ſtock that the- 


mind has in its power, by varying the idea of ſpace, 
and thereby making {till new - compolitions, by re- 


Peating its own ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, 


is perfectly ine chauſtible: and ſo it can multiply 


5 5 es 75¹ infinitum. 


6. For the mind having a power to repeat the 


idea of any length directly itretched out, and join 
it to another in the ſame direction, which is to dou- 
ble the length of that ſtraight line, or ele join it to 


another with what inclinatiom it thinks fit, and ſo: 
make what ſort of angles it pleaſes: and being able 
Aſo. to ſhorten any line it imagines, by taking from 


it one half, or one fourth, or what part it pleaſes, 
without being able to come to an gend of any ſach- 
diviſions, it can make an angle of any bigneſs : ſo 


allo: the lines that are its. ſides, of What length it. 
: plealesy 
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pleaſes, ieh joining again to ocher lines of dif. 
ferent lengths, and at different angles, till it h. "nz 


wholly incloted any ſpace, it is evident, that it can 


multiply figures, both in their ſhape and capacity, 
in infinitum, all which arc but ſo many e 


ple modes of ſpace, 
The ſame that it can do with ſtraight lines, it can 
do alſo with crooked, or crooked and ſtrai 2bt toge 
ther; and the ſame it can do in lines, it can do alſo 
in ſuperficics; ; by which we may be led into farther 
thoughts of the endleſs variety of figures, that the 
mind has'a power to make, and thereby to multiply 
the 2 mple modes of ſpace. 
9 7. Another idea coming under this head, and 
F belonging to this tribe, is that we call PLACE, As 


in imple ſpace, we confider the relation of diſtance 


between any two bodies or points; fo in our idea of 
place, we conſider the relation of diſtance 1 


any thing, and any two or more points, which a 

conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance one with 
another, and ſo contidered as at reſt : for when we 
find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it was 


yeſterday from any two or more points, which have 

not ſince changed their diſtance one with another, 
and with which we then compared it, we ſay it hath | 
kept the ſame plate: but if it hath ſenſibly altered 


its diſtance, with either of thoſe points, we ſay it 
hath changed its place : though vulgarly ſpeaking, 


in the common notion of place, we do not always 


exactly obſerve the diſtance from preciſe points; 
but from larger portions of ſenſible objects, to 


which we conſider the thing placed to bear relation, 
and its diſtance, from Which we have ſome reaſon 


to obſerve. 
$8. Thus a company of hol men . on the 


Tame ſquare of the cheſs-board, where. we left them, 


we ſay, they are all in the fame place, or unmoved ; 


though, perhaps, the cheſs board hath been, in the 


mean time, Karried out ot one room into another, 
becauſc 
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| becauſe we compared them only to the parts of the 


lar poſition of things, 
ſuch deſignation, men conſider and determine of 


Bock II 


cheſs board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with 
another. The cheſs- board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſamc 
place | it was, if it remain in the ſame part of the ca- 


bin, though, perhaps, the ſhip which it is in, fails 


all the while : and the ſhip is ſaid to be in the fame 
place, ſuppoſing it keep the ſame diſtance, with thc 
arts of the neighbouring land, though, perhaps, the 


earth hath turned round; and fo both cheſs-men, 


and board, and ſhip, have every one changed place, 


in reſpect of remoter bodies, which have kept the 


ſame diſtance one with another. But yet the 
diſtance from certain parts of the board, being that 


which determines the place of the cheſs- men; and 
the diſtance from the fixed parts of the cabin. with 
which we made the compariſon, being that which 
determined the place of the cheſs-board, and the 
fixed parts of the earth, that by 
_ mined the place of the ſhip, theſe thinzs may be ſaid 


which we deter- 


properly to be in the fame place, in thoſe reſpects : 


though their diſtance from ſome other things, which. 


in this matter, we did not conſider, being varied, 
they have undoubtedly changed place in that re- 


ſpect; and we ourſelves ſhall think ſo, when we 


have occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 
$9. But this modification of diſtance we cal 


Place, being made by men for their common uſc, 


that by it they might be able to defign the particn- 
where they had occation fo: 


this place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things, 


_ which beſt ſerved to their preſent purpoſe, without 
conſidering other things, which, to another purpole, | 
would better determine the place ” the fame thing. Thus 


in the cheſs-board, the aſe of the deſignation of th: 
place of each chefs-man being determined only 
within that chequered piece of wood, it would crot+ 


that purpoſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe : but 
when theſe very A men are 8 up in a bag, it 


any 


. 
* , 
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any one ſhould aſk where the black king i is, it would 


be proper to determine the place by the parts of the 
room it was in, and not by the cheſs board; there 
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N being another uſe of deſgning the place it is now in, 
than when in play it was on the cheſs-board, and ſo 


muſt be determined by other bodies. So if any one 


ſhould aſk, in what place are the verſes which re- 


port the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus ? it would be 
very improper to determine this place, by ſaying, 
they were in ſuch a part of the earth, or in Bodley's 
library : but the right defiznation of the place, 
would be by the parts of Virgil s works; and the 


| proper anſwer would be, chat theſe ver fes were a- 


bout the middle of the ninth book of his Ancids ; 


and that they have been always conſtantly in the 


{ame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: which is 


true, though the book itſelf hath moved a thouſand 
times; 
know only in what part of the book that ſtory is, 
| that ſo upon occaſion we may know where to find 
it, and have recourſe to it for our uſe. 


the uſe of the idea of place here, being to 


$ 10. That our idea of place is nothing elſe, but 


ſuch a relative poſition of any thing, as | have before 
mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſuy ad- 
| mitted, when we conſider that we can have no idea 
of the place of the univerſe, though we can of all 
| the parts of it; 
the idea of any fixed, diſtin, particular beings, in 
reference to which we can imagine it to have any 
relation of diſtance ; 
form ſpace or expanſion, wherein the mind finds no 
variety, no marks. 
ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt; 
this, though a phraſe borrowed from place, ſigni· 
fying only its exiſtence, not location; 
one can find out and frame in his mind, clearly 
and diſtinctly, the place of the univerſe, he will be 
able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands ſtill in 
ths undiſtinguiſhable : 27 85 of infinite {pace ; er : 
TE 


becauſe beyond that we have not 


but all beyond it, is one uni- 


For to ſay, that the world is 


V OL. I. 


and when 
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ir be true, that the word place has fometimes a more 

confuſed ſenſe, and ſtands for that ſpace which any 
body takes up; and ſo the univerſe is in a place. 
The idea therefore of place, we have by the ſame 
- Means that we get the idea of ſpace, (whereof this is 
but a particular limited conſideration), viz. by our 
fight and touch; by either of which we reccive 
into our minds the ideas of extenſion or diſtance. 
'F 11. There are ſome that would perſuade us, 
that body and extenſion are the ſame thing; who either 
change the fignification of words, which I would not 


{aſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely. con- 


demned the philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath 


been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, or 


deceitful obſcurity of doubtful or infigniticant terms. 


If therefore they mean by lech and extenſcon, the ſame 5 


that other people 50 dig. by body, ſomething that 
is folid and extended, whoſe parts are ſepar able and 
moveable different ways; and by extenſion, only 
the ſpace that lies between the extremities of thoſe 


ſolid coherent parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them, 
they contound very different ideas one with another. 
For I appeal to every man's own thoughts, whether 
che ide u of ſpace be not as diſtinct from that of ſo- 


lidity, as it is from the idea of ſcarlet-colour ? It is 
true, ſolidity cannot exiſt without extenſion, neither 
can ſcarlet colour exiſt without extenſion; but this 
hinders not, but that they are diſtinct ideas. Many 
ideas require others as neceſſary to their exiſtence or 
conception, which yet are very diſtinct ideas. Mo- 
uon can neither be, nor be conceived without ſpace, 


and yet motion is not ſpace, nor ſpace motion: 


ſpace ean exiſt without it, and tliey are very diſtinct 


_ ideas; and fo, I think, are thoſe of ſpace and ſo- 


lidity. Solidity is fo inteparable an idea from body, 
| that upon that depends its filling of ſpace, its con- 
act, impulſe, and communication of motion upon 
impulſe. And if it be a reaſon to prove, that ſpirit 
5. different from body, becauſe thinking includes not 
ie 
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the idea of extenſion in it; the ſame reaſon will be 
as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, that ſpace is not body, 
becauſe it includes not the idta of ſolidity in it; 
ſpace and ſolidity being as diſtindt ideas, as thinking and 
extenſion, and as wholly ſeparable in the mind ons 
from another, Body then and extenſian, it is evident, 
are two diſtin ideas, For, „„ 
8 12. Firſt, Extenſiom includes no ſolidity nor re- 
ſiſtance to the motion of body, as body does. 
813. Secondly, The parts of pure ſpace are in- 
ſeparable one from the other; ſo that the continu- 
ity cannot be ſcparated, neither really, nor mentally. 
For I demand of any one to remove any part of it. 

from another, with which it is continued, even ſo 
much as in thought. To divide and ſeparate actu- 
ally, is, as 1 think, by removing the parts one from 
another, to make two ſuperficies, where before 
there was 2 continuity: and to divide mentally, is 
to make in the mind two ſuperficies, where before 
there was a continuity, and conſider them as re- 
moved one from the other; which can only be done 
in things conſidered by the mind, as capable of 
being ſeparated; and by feparation of acquiring new 
diſtinct ſuperficies, which they then have not, but 
are capable of: but neither of theſe ways of ſcpara- 
tion, whether real or mental, is, as 1 think, com- 
patible to pure ſpace, i rd Ny 

t is true, a man may conſider ſo much of ſuch 

a ſpace, as is anſwerable or commenſurate to a foot, 
_ without conſidering the reſt, which is indeed a par- 
tial conſideration, but not ſo much as mental {cpa» 
ration or diviſion; fince a man can no more men- 
tally divide, without conſidering two ſuperficies, ſe- 

parate one from the other, than he can actually di- 
vide, without making two ſuperficies disjoined one 

from the other: but a partial conſideration is not 
leparating, A man may conſider light in the ſun, - 
without its heat; or mobility in body, without its. 
extenſion, without thinking of their ſeparation. 

Fa „ One 
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One is only a partial conſideration, terminating in 


one alone; and the other is a conſideration of both, 


as 5 ſeparately. 
Thirdly, 
mess e, which follows from their inſeparabili y; 
mation being nothing but change of diſtance between 
any two things: but this cannot be between parts 
that are inſeparable; 
be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 
Thus the determined idea of ſimple ſpace, diſtin- 
guiſhes it plainly and ſufficiently from body; ſince 


its parts are inſeparable, immoveable, and without 


55 he ae to the motion of body. 
. If any one aſk me, what this ſpace I ſpeak of 


ON "ill tell him, when he tells me what his ex- 
#enfion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, that ex- 
tenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, 

that extenſi 7on is extenſion for what am I the better 
informed in the nature of exten//on, when J am told, 


that extenſion is to have parts that are extended, exteriour 


to parts that are extended, i. e. extenſion conf, s of ex- 
tended parts? As if one aſking what a fibre was? 1 


| ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of 


ſeveral fibres: would he hereby be enabled to un- 


derſtand what a fibre was better than he did before? 
Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think that 
my deſign was to make ſport with him, rather than N 


ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 

5 16. Thoſe who contend, chat 7 and body are 
the fame, bring this dilemma : Either this ſpace is 
ſomething or nothing; if nothing be between two 


bodies, they muſt neceflarily touch; if it be allowed 
to be ſomcthing, they aſk, whether it be body or 
ſpirit? To which 1 anſwer, by another queſtion, 


who told them that there was or could be nothing 


but ſolid beings which could not think, and think- 


ing beings that were not extended? which 3 is all they 
_ by the terms body and ſpirit. 


* 17. If it be demanded, a as uſually i it is, whether Ty 
Si this 


1 he parts of pure ſpace a are im- 


which therefore muſt needs 


» 
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this pace, void of body, be fubfance or accidint? 1 
ſhall readily anſwer, 1 know not: nor ſhall be a- 
ſhamed to own my. ignorance, till they that aſk, 
ſhew me a clear diſtinct idea of /ub/7ance. | 
.V 18, I endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver 
myſelf from thoſe fallacies which we are apt to put 
upon ourſelves, by tak ing words for things. it _ 
helps not our ignorance to feign a knowledge, 
where we have none, by making a noiſe with 
wounds, without clear and diſtinct ſignifications. 
Names made at pleafure, neither alter the nature 
of things, nor make us underſtand them, but as 
they are ſigns of, and ſtand for determined ideas. 
And 1 deſire thoſe who lay ſo much ſtreſs on the 
wund of theſe two ſyllables, ſubſtance, to conſider, 
whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite in- 
comprehentible Gop, to finite ſpirit, and to body, 
it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands for 
he ſame idea, when cach of thoſe three fo difter- 
ent beings are called /ub/?ances If fo, whether it. 
will not thence follow, that God, ſpirits, and body, 
agreeing in the ſame common nature of fubflanie,” 
differ not any otherwiſe, than in a bare different 
modification of chat ſub/ance'; as a tree and a pebble, 
being in the ſame ſenſe body, and agrecing in the 
common nature of body, differ only! in a bare mo- 
dification of that common mater; which will be « 
ery harſh doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply 
it to God, finite ſpirits, and matter, in three dif- 
frrent figntficarions, and that it ſtands for one idea, 
when God is ſaid to be a ſultance; for another, 
when the foul is called /ub/tance ; and for a third, 
when a body is called ſo: If the name fubjtarce 
:rands for three ſeveral diſtin ideas, they would do 
well ro make known thoſe diſtinct ideas, or at leaſt: 
© give three diſtinẽt names to them, to prevent, ir 
o important a notion, the confuſion and errours 
hy will naturally follow from the promiſcuous utc. 


* to doubtful a term; Which! is ſo far from being 
: P 3 | faipetce 
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ſuſpected to have three diſtin&, that in ordinary 
uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtinct ſignification: and 
if they can thus make three diftin& ideas of ſub- 
lance, what hinders, why another may not make a 
fourth? 55 e dn ry 

S819. They who firſt ran into the notion of ac- 
cidents, as a ſort of real beings, that needed ſome- 


thing to inhere in, were forced to find out the 


word fub/lance to ſupport them. Had the poor In- 
dian philoſopher (who imagined that the earth al- 


1o wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of 


this word /ub/ance, he needed not to have been at 
the trouble to find an elephant to ſupport it, and a 
tortoiſe to ſupport his elephant: the word /ub//ance 


would have done it effectually And he that in- 


_ quired, might have taken it for as good an anſwer 


from an .ndian philoſopher, that /u>/tance, without 


knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the 
earth, as we take it for a ſufficient anſwer, and 
good doctrine, from our European philoſophers, 
that /ub//ance, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports accidents. So that of ſubſtance, we 
have no idea what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure 
- ane at what 888 
S 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an 
intelligent American, who inquired into the nature 
of things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory 
account, if deſiring to learn our architecture, he 
ſhould be told, that a pillar was a thing ſupported 


" hy baſis, and a baſis ſomething that ſupported a 


Pillar, Would he not think himſelf mocked, in- 
ſtead of taught, with ſuch an account as this? And 
a ſtranger to them would be very liberally inſtructed 
in the nature of books, and the things they con- 


| rained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned books 


conſiſted of paper and letters, and that letters were 


things inhering in paper, and paper a thing that 


held forth letters; .a notable way of having clear 
ideas of letters and paper! But were the Latin 
N 55 N 5 words 
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fiicking on, and under-propping, they would better 


placed a man at the extremity of corporeal beings, 
he could not ſtretch his hand beyond his body? It 
he could, then he would put his arm where there 


his fingers, there would ftill be /pace between them 
vithout body: if he could not ſtretch out his hand, 
it muſt be becauſe of ſome external hinderance ; 
(for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch a power of 
moving the parts of his body, that he hath now, 
which is not in itſelf impoſſible, if Gop fo pleaſed = 
to have it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for Gop 
ſo to move him) : and then I aſk, whether that 


ſubſtance or accident, ſomething or nothing? And 
when they have reſolved that, they will be able to 
_ reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, or may 
be between two bodies at a diſtance, that is not 


gument is at leaſt as good, that where nothing hin- 
ders, (as beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies), 
a body put into motion may move on, as where there 
is nothing between, there two bodies muſt neceſſa- 
rily touch: for pure ſpace between, is ſufficient to 


it out, or elſe affirm, that ſpace is not body, For 1 
8; would fain meet with that thinking man, that can. 


words inherentia and ſubflantia, put into che plain 
Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were called 


diſcover to us the very great clearneſs there is in 


the doctrine of ſalſtance and accidents, and ſhew 
of what uſe they are in 8 of e in 
_ philoſophy. 


$ 21. But to return to our idea of SPACE 1 4 
body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, no 
one will affirm, I would aſk, whether, if Gov 


was before ſpace without body; and if there he ſpread 


which hinders his hand from moving outwards, be 


body, has no ſolidity. In the mean time, the ar- 


take away the neceſſity of mutual contact; but bare 


| hace in the way, is not ſufficient to ſtop motion. 


The truth is, theſe men muſt either own, that they 
think body infinite, though they are loath to ſpeak 


in 
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in his thoughts, ſet any bounds to ſpace, more than- 
he can to duration; or, by thinking, hope to arrive: 


at the end of either: and therefore, if his idea of 
eternity be infinite, ſo is his idea of engt: they” : 


are both finite or infinite alike, _ 

+ 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibility 

of ſpace exiſting without matter, muſt not only make 

body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a power in.Gop 

to annihilate any part of matter. No one, I ſup- 
poſe, will deny, that Gop can put an end to all 


: motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of 


the univerſe in a perfect quiet and reſt, and conti- 
nue them ſo as long as he pleaſes, Whoever then 
will allow, that Gop can, during ſuch a general 
reſt, annihilate either this book, or the body of 
him. that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the poſſi · 
bility of a vacuum for it is evident, that the ſpace 


that was filled by the parts of the annihilated body, 


will ſtill remain, and be a ſpace without body. For 
the circumambient bodies being in perfect reſt, are 
a wall of adamant, and in that ſtate make it a per- 

fect impoſſibility for any other dody to get into 


that ſpace. And indeed the neceſſary motion of 
one particle of matter, into the place from whence 


another particle of matter is removed, is but a con- 
ſequence from the ſuppoſition of plenitude, which 


will therefore necd ſome better proof, than a ſup- 


poſed matter of fact, which experiment can never 


make out; our own clear and diſtinct ideas plainly 
ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary connection 
detween "ſpace and ſoliguy, ſince we can conceive the 


one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for 


or againſt a vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have 


diſtin ideas of vacuum and plenum, i. e. that they 
| have an idea of extenſion void of jab dity, though they 
deny its exiſtence, or elſe they diſpute about no- 


thing at all. For they who ſo much alter the ſig- 


uification of words, as to call extenſion, lody, aud 
Jqnloquently. 
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conſequently make the whole eſſence of body to be 


nothing but pure extenſion, without ſolidity, muſt 
talk abſurdly whenever they ſpeak of vacuum, ſince it 
is impoſſible for extenſion to be without extenſion: 
for vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence, 


fignifies ſpace without body, whoſe very exiſtence 


no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
matter infinite, and take from Gop a power to an- 
nihilate any particle of it. „ 


S8 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the utmoſt 
bounds of body in the univerſe, nor appeal to 
Gop's omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion 


of bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood, 


ſeems to me plainly to evince it. For | defire any 


one ſo to divide a ſolid body of any dimenſion he 


pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid parts to 


move up and down freely every way within the 


bounds of that ſuperficies, if there be not left in it 


a void ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into which he 


has divided the ſaid ſolid body. And if where the 5 
leaſt particle of the body divided, is as big as a 


muſtard-ſeed, a void ſpace equal to the bulk of a 


muſtard-ſeed, be requiſite to make room for the 


free motion of the parts of the divided body within 
the bounds of its ſuperficies, where the particles of 
matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a muſtard-ſeed, 
there muſt alſo be a ſpace void of ſolid matter, gs 
big as 100,000,000 part of a muſtard-ſeed : for, if 
it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on 


in infinitum. And let this void ſpace be as little as 


it will, it deſtroys the hypotheſis of plenitude. For 


if there can be a ſpace void of body, equal to the 


ſmalleſt ſeparate particle of matter now exiſting in 
nature, it is ſtill ſpace without body, and makes as 
great a difference between ſpace and body, as if it 


were piye xdope, a diſtance as wide as any in nature, 


* 


And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void ſpace ne- 


ceſſary to motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the 


divided ſolid matter, but to one tenth or one thou- 


ſandth 
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fandth part of it, the ſame conſequence will always 

follow of ſpace, without matter. 

8 24. But the queſtion being here, whether the 
idea of ſpace or extenfion be the ſame with the idea of 

Body, it is not necefliry to prove the real exiſlence of 


| a vacuum, but the idea of it ; which it 1s plain men 


have, when they inquire and diſpute whether there 
be a vacuum or no? For if they had not the idea of 
ſpace without body, they could not make a queſtion 
about its exiſtence: and if their idea of body did 


not include in it ſomething more than the bare idea 


of ſpace, they could have no doubt about the ple- 


nitude of the world; and it would be as abfurd to 


demand, whether there were ſpace without body, 
as whether there were ſpace without ſpace, or body 
without body, fince theſe were but different names 
of My lame idea. 


It is true, the idea of eaten Joins iUſelf 


fo "oſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tangible 
qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, or feel 


very few external objects, without taking in im- 


preſſions of extenſion too. This readineſs of ex- 


tenſion to make itſelf be taken notice of ſo con- 
ſtantly with other ideas, has been the oceaſion, I 


gueſs, that ſome have made the whole efſence of 
body to conſiſt in extenſion ; which is not much to 
be wondered at, ſince ſome” have had their minds, 
by their eyes and touch, the buſieſt of all our 


fenſes, ſo filled with the idea of extenfion, and, as 
it were, wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed 


no exiſtence to any thing that had not extenſion. 
1 ſhall not now argue with thoſe men who take the 
_ meaſure and poffibility of all being, only from their. 


narrow and groſs imaginations : but having here to. 
do only with thoſe who conclude the ellence of 


body to be extenſion, becauſe, they ſav, they cannot 


imagine any ſenſible quality of any body without 
extenſion, | ſhall defire them to conſider, that had 


they reflected on- heir ideas ot taſtes and. ſmells, as 
much 
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much as on thoſe of ſight and touch; nay, had 


they examined their ideas of hunger and thirſt, 


and ſeveral other pains, they w ould have found, 
that they included in them no idea of extenſion 

at all, which is but an affection of body, as well 
as the reſt diſcoverable by our ſenſes, which arc 
ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure eſlences 
ot things. | 

$ 26. If thoſe ideas, Shih are e conſtantly joined 
to all others, muſt thee efore be concluded to be the 


eſſence of thoſe things which have conſtantly thoſe 


ideas joined to them, and are inſeparable from 
them; then unity is without doubt the eſſence of 
every thing. For there is not any object of ſenſa- 
tion or reflection, which does not carry with it the 
idea of one: but the weakneſs of this kind of ar- 
gument we have already ſhewn ſufficiently. = 
$ 27. To conclude; whatever men ſhall think 
concerning the exiſtence of a vacuum, this is plain 
to me, that we have as clear an idea of ſpace diſtin 


fram ſolidity, as we have of ſolidity diſtinct from 


motion, or motion from ſpace. We have not any 
two more diſtinct ideas, and we can as cafily con- 
ceive ſpace without ſolidity, as we can conceive body 


or ſpace without motion, though it be never ſo 


certain, that ncither body nor motion can exiſt : 
without ſpace. But whether any one will take ſpace 
to be only a relation reſulting from the exiſtence of 
other beings at a diſtance, or whether they will 
think the words of the moſt knowing king Solo- 


mon, The heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot con- 


tain thee ; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the in- 
ſpired philoſopher, St Paul, In bim we live, move, 
and have our being, are to be underſtood in a literal 
ſenſe, I leave every one to conſider ; only our idea 
of ſpace is, I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and 
diſtinct from that of bedy. For whether we conſi- 
der in matter itſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid 


| parts, and call it, in reſpect of thoſe ſolid parts, 
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extenſion ; or whether conſidering it as lying be- 
tween the extremities of any body in its feveral di- 


menſions, we call it length, breadth, and thickneſs ; 

or elſe conſidering it as lying between any two bo- 
dies, or poſitive beings, without any conſideration, 

whether there be any matter or no between, we call 
it diflance, However named or conſidered, it is al- 
ways the ſame uniform ſimple idea of ſpace, taken 
from objects about which our ſenſes have been con- 


verſant, whereof having ſettled ideas in our minds, 


we can revive, repeat, and add them one to ano- 
ther, as often as we will, and conſider the ſpace or 


diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid parts, 


ſo that another body cannot come there, without 
_ diſplacing and thruſting out the body that was there 
before; or elſe as void of ſolidity, fo that a body 
of equal dimenſions to that empty or pure ſpace, 


may be placed in it without the removing or expul - 


ſion of any thing that was there. But to avoid 
confuſion in diſcourſes concerning this matter, it 
were poſſibly to be withed, that the name exten- 


ſion were applied only to matter, or the diſtance of 
the extremities of particular bodies, and the term 
expanſion to ſpace in general, with or without ſolid 


matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to ſay, Space is expanded, 


and body extended. But in this every one has his li- 


berty; | propoſe it only for the more clear and diſ- 
tinct way of ſpeaking. | > 


28, The knowing preciſely what our words 


ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as in 

a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute. 
For J am apt to think, that men, when they come 
to examine them, find their ſimple ideas all generally 
to agree, though, in diſcourſe with one another, 


they perhaps confound one another vith different 


names. I imagine that men who abſtract their | 
thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their 
own minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however 


they may perplex themſelves with words, according 
e = En 0 
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to the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral ſchools or ſects 
they have been bred up in: though amongſt un- 


thinking men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and 


carefully their own ideas, and ſtrip them nat from 
the marks men uſe for them, but confound them 


with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrang- 


ling, and jargon, eſpecially if they be learned book- 

iſh men, devoted to ſome ſect, and accuſtomed to 
the language of it; and have learned to talk after 
others. But if it ſhould happen, that any two 
thinking men ſhould really have different ideas, I 


do not ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one 
with another. Here I muſt not be miſtaken, to 
think that every floating imagination in mens 
brains, is preſently of that ſort of ideas] ſpeak of. 


It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe confuſed 
notions and prejudices it has imbibed from cuſtom, 
inadvertency, and common converſation : it requires 
| pains and afliduity to examine its ideas, till it refolves 


them into thoſe clear and diſtinct ſimple ones, out 


of which they are compounded; and to fec which, 
amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a neceſ- 
fary connection and dependence one upon another. 


Till a man do this in the primary and original no- 


tions of things, he builds upon floating and uncer- 
tain e and Will Oe en find himſelf at a loſs. 


CHAP. av. 


of Dus ATION, and its e | Modes, 
$ I. Data is feeling ten ſic $ 2—4. 715 idea 
from reflection on the train 2 our ideas. § 5. The 
idea duration, applicable io things whilſt we ſleep. 


y 6.—8. De idea of ſucceſſion, not from motion. 
F 9.11. The train of ideas has a certain degree of 


quickneſs. 12, This train, the meaſure of other 


ucceſſions. 8 13.—15. The mind cannot fix long on 
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ene anvariable 1dea. N 16. Ideas, however made, in- 
clude no ſenſe of motion. 8 17 Time is duration ſet 
«© ent by 'y meaſures. 8 18. 4 £094 meaſure of time niuft 
vide its whole duration into equal periods. 19. 
The revolutions of the ſun and mon the pr operi/t mea- 
ſures of time. { 20. But not by their mation, but pe- 
viodical appearances. § 21, No two parts of dura- 
tien can be certainly known to be equal, & 22, Time, 


not the meaſure of motion. g 23. Minutes, hours, 


and years, not neceſſary meaſures of duration. & 25.— 27. 
Our meaſure of time applicable to duration Pore time. 


9 28.— 32. e 


Bere 18 n ſort of diſtance or length, 


Smet parts of ſpace, but from the fleeting and 


- Wh een periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. T his we 
call DURATION, the. ſimple modes whereof are any 


different lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct 


ideas, as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 


2. The-anſwer of a great man, to one who 


aſked what time was, Si non roges, intelligs, (which 
u to this; the more I ſet myſelf-to think of 


t, the leſs I underſtand it ), might perhaps perſuade 


5 0 that time, which reveals all other things, i is it · 
ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, time, and eter- 


nity, are not, without reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature. Put how- 


ever remote theſe may ſeem from our comprehen- 
ſion, yet, if we trace them right to their originals, I 
doubt not but one of thoſe ſources of all our know- 


ledge, viz, ſenſation and reffedion, will be able to 


furniſh us with theſe ideas, as clear and diſtin as 
many other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; 


and we {hall find, that the idea of eternity itſelf is 


derived from the fame common ociginal with he 


reſt of our ideas. 


§ 3. To underſtand time and eternity 1 we 
LQught, with attention, to conſider what idea it is 


ave 


the idea whereof we get. not from the 
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4 


we have of duration, and how we come by it. It is 
evident to any one, who will but obſerve what patſes- 


6 


in ͤ his own mind, that there is a train of ideas which 


conſtantly ſucceed one another in his underſtand- 
ing, as long as he is awake: Reflection on theſe ap- 
pearances of ſeveral ideas, one after another in our 


minds, is that which furniſhes us with-the idea of 

ſucceſſion: and the diſtance between any parts of 
that fuccetiion; or between the appearance of any 
to 1Geas in Our minds, is-that we call duration, For 


whilſt we are think king, or whilſt we receive fuccel- 
ſively ſeveral ideas in our minds, we know that We 
do exiſt ; and ſo we call the exiſtence, or the con- 


| tinuation-of the exiſtence, of ourſelves, or any 


thing clſe, commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of any. 
ideas in our minds, the duration of ourſclves, or any 


ſuch other thing co-exiiting with our thinking. 


) 4. That we have our notion of ſucceſſton and 


duration from this original, vis. from reflection on 


the train of ideas, which we find to appear one after 
another in our own minds, ſeems plain to me, in that 

we have no perception of duration, but by conſider- 
ing the train of ideas that take their turns in our 
underſtandings- When that ſuccefion of ideas 
ceaſes, our perception of duration ceaſcs, with it; 
which every one clearly experiments in himſelf 
whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an hour, or 2 
day, or a month, or a year; of which duration of * 


things, whilſt he {leeps, or thinks not, he has no 


perception at all, but it is quite loſt-to him; and 
the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
moment ke. begins to think again, feems to him to 
have no diſtance. . And fo I doubt not but it would 
be to a waking man, if it were poſſible for him to 
keep only one idea in his mind, without variation, 
and the ſucceſſion of others: and we ſee, that one 


who fixes his thoughts-very intently on one thing, 
Jo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of i- 


cus that paſs in his mind, whilſt. he is taken up 
5 with 
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with that earneſt contemplation, lets flip out of his 


account a good part of that duration, and thinks 
that time ſhorter than it is. But if ſleep commonly 
unites the diſtant parts of duration, it is becauſe du- 
ring that time we have no ſucceſſion of ideas in our 
minds, For if a man, during his fleep, dreams, 
and variety of ideas make themſelves perceptible in 
his mind one after another, he hath then, during 
ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſe of duration, and of the 


length of it, By which it is to me very clear, that 
men derive their ideas of duration from their reftec- 


tion on the train of the ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own underſtandings, without 
| which obſervation they can have no notion of dura- 
ton, whatever may happen in the world. 
FSF. Indeed a man having, from reflecting on the 
ſucceſſion and number of his own thoughts, got the 
notion or idea of duration, he can apply that notion 
to things which exiſt while he does not think; as he 
_ that has got the idea of extenſion from bodies by his 
light or touch, can apply it to diſtances, where no- 
body is ſeen or felt. And therefore, though a man 
has no perception of the length of duration, which 
paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet having 


obſerved the revolution of days and nights, and 


found the length of their duration to be in appear- 
ance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the ſup- 
poſition, that that revolution has procceded after 


the fame manner, whilſt he was aſleep or thought 


not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, I ſay, 
imagine and make allowance for the length of dura- 
tien, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and Eve, when 
they were alone in the world, inſtead of their ordi- 
nary nighr's fleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four 
hours in one continued ſleep, the duration of that 
twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably loſt to 
them, and been for ever left out of their account 
_ of time, ES SE eg OR 

y) 6, Thus by reflefting on the appearing of various 


ideas, 
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ideas, one after another, in our underſtandings, we get the 
notion of ſucceſſion ; which if any one ſhould think we 
did rather get from our obſervation of motion by our 
ſenſes, he will,. perhaps, be of my mind, when he 
conſiders, rhat even motion produces in his mind 
an idea of ſucceſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued train of diſtinguiſhable i- 
deas. For a man looking upon a body really mo- 
ving, perceives yet no motion at alb unleſs that 
motion produces a conſtant train of ſucceſſrve ideas; 
Y. g. a man becalmed at ſea, out of ſight of land, 
in a'fair day, may look on the fun, or lea, or hip, 
a whole hour. together, and perceive-no motion at 
all in either; though it be certain, that two, and 
perhaps all of chem have moved, during that time, 
a great way: but as foon as he perceives either ct 
them to have changed diſtance with ſome other bo- 
dy, as ſoon as this motion produces any new idea in 
him, then he perceives that there has been motion. 
But where-ever a man is, with all things at reſt a- 
bout him, without perceiving any motion at all; 
if, during this hour of quiet, he has been thinking, 
he will. perceive the various ideas of his -own 
thoughts in his own mind, appearing one after an- 
other, and. thereby obſerve and find ſucceflion 
where-he could obſerve no motion. 

$ 7. And this, I think, is the reaſon why ꝛotions 
very lor, though they are conſtant, are not perceived 
by us; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible 
part towards another, their change of diſtance is ſo 
flow, that it cauſcs no new ideas in us, but a good 
while one after another: and-40-nat cauſing a con- 
ſtant train of new ideas, to follow one another im- 
mediately in our minds, we have no perception of 
motion; which conſiſting in a conſtant ſuccefſion, 
we cannot perceive that ſucceſfion without a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of varying ideas ariſing from it. 

$ 8. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift 
as not to affect the ſenſes diſtinctly. with Several diſ- 

r e tinguiſhable 
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ringuiſhable diſtances of their motion, and ſs cauſe 
not any train of ideas in the mind, are not alſo per- 


ceived to mode. For any thing that moves round a- 
bout in a circle, in lefs time than our ideas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our minds, is not percei- 
ved to move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire 


circle of that matter or colour, and not a part of a 
circle in motion. 


$ 9. Hence ] leave it to others to judge, whether 
it be not probable, that our ideas do, whilſt we are 


awake, ſucceed one another in our minds at certain 
e, not much unlike the images in the inſide 


of a lantern, turned round by the heat of a candle. 


This appearance of theirs in train, though, per- 
| haps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes 


ower ; yet, i gueſs, varies not very much in a wa- 


king man: there ſeem to be certain bounds to the 


_ quickneſs and flowneſs of the ſucceſſiun of theſe ideas one 
za another in our minds, beyond which they can nei- 
ther delay nor haſten. 


SF 10. The reaſon 1 have for this odd conjecture, : 


is from obſerving, that in the impreſſions made up- 


on any of our ſenſes, we can but to a certain degree 
perceive any ſucceſſion; ; which if exceeding quick, 


rhe ſenſe of ſucceſſion is loſt, even in caſes where it 


is evident that there is a _ ſucceſſion. Let a can- 


non-bullet paſs through a room, and in its way take 


with it any limb, or fieſhy parts of a man; it is as 
clear as any demonſtr ation can be, that it muſt ſtrike 
 Tucceſſively the two ſides of the room: it is alſo e- 


vident, that it muſt touch one part of the fleſh firſt, 


and another after, and ſo in ſucceſſion: and yet | 


| believe nobody, who ever felt the pain of ſuch a 
ſhot, or heard the blow againſt the two diſtant 


walls, could perceive any ſucceſſion, either in the 


pain or found of (o ſwift a ſtroke Such a pa:t of 
duration as this, wherein we perceive no ſuccefſion, 


is that which we may call an tent ; and is that 


which taes up ies time of only one idea in our minds, 
without 
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without the ſucceſſion of e wherein there- 
fore we perceive no ſucceſſion at all. c 


$ 11. [his alſo happens where the motion is % fiow, 


as not to ſupply a conſtant train of freſh ideas to the 
ſenſes, as fait he mind is capable of receiving 


new ones into it; and fo other ideas of our awn 
thoughts, having room to come into our minds, 
between thoſe offered to our ſenſes by the moving 


: body, there the ſenſe of motion is lot; and the body, 
though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable 


diſtance with ſome other bodies, as faſt as the ideas 


of our own minds do naturally follow one another 


in train, the thing ſcems to ſtand ſtill, as is evident 


in the hands of clocks, and ſhadows of ſun-dials, 
and other conſtant, but flow motions, where, 
though after certain intervals, we perceive by the 
change of diſtance, that it hath moved, yer the mo- 
tion itſelf we perceive not. 8 
§ 12. 50 that to me it ſeems, that the er « ant 
regular ſucceſſion of ideas in a waking man, is, as it 


were, the meaſure foo ftandard of all other ſucciſſians, 


whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our 


ideas, as where two ſounds or pains, &c. take up 


in their ſucceſſion the duration of but one idea, or 


elſe where any motion or ſucceſſion is 10 flow, as 
that it keeps not pace wi h the ideas in our minds, 
or the quickneſs in which they take their turns; as 
when any one or more ideas, in their ordinary 


courſe, come into our mind between thoſe which 
are offered to the fight by the different per ceptible 
diſtances of a body in motion, or between ſounds or 


ſmells following one another, there alſo the ſenſe of 


a conſtant continued ſucceſſion is loſt, and we per- 


8 it not, but with certain gaps of reſt between. 
If it be ſo, that the ideas of our minds, 


hut we have any there, do conſtantly change and | 
ſhift in a continual ſucceſſion, it would be impoſſi- 
ble, may any one ſay, for a man to think long of 


any one thing; by which, if it be meant, that a man 


may 
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my have one /elf- ſame: / ngle idea a long time alone in his 


mind, without any variation at all, | think, in matten 
of fact, it is not poſſible z for Which (not knowing 
how the ideas of Our minds are framed, of what 


materials they are made, whence they have their 


light, and how they come to make their appearan- 


ces), 1 can give no other reaſon but experience: 
and [ would have any one try whether he can keep 


one unvaried ſingle idea in his mind, without any 
other, for any. conſiderable time together. 
8 14. For trial, let him take any figure, any de- 


gree of light or whiteneſs; 0 or what other he pleaſcs; 


and he will, I ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all 


Other ideas out of his mind: but that ſome, either 

of another kind, or various conſideration. of that 
idea, (each of which conliderations is a new idea), 

will conſtantly ſueceed one another in his thoughts, 


let him be as wary as he can. 


$ 15. All that is in a man's power in this caſe, 5 


think, is only to mind and obſerve what the ideas 
are, that take their turns in his under ſtanding ; or 
elſe to direct the fort, and call in ſuch as he hath a 


deſire or ufe of: but hinder the conſtant ſucceſſion 


of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may 


commonly chuſe, whether he will heedtully obſerve g 


and conſider them. | 

16. Whether theſe ſeveral ideas in a man's 
mind be made by certain motions, I will not here 
diſpute : but this 1 am ſure, that they include no 
idea of motion in their appearance; and if a man 
had not the idea of motion otherwiſe, think he 


would have none at all, which is enough to my 
preſent. purpoſe 3 and {ſufficiently ſhews, that the 

notice we take of the ideas of our minds, appearing 

there one after another, is that which gives us 


the idea of ſucceſſtion and duration, without which 


we ſhould have no ſuch idcas at all. It is not then 


motion, but the conſtant train of ideas in our minds, 
whillt we are waking, that furniſhes us with the idea of 
duration, 
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duration, whereof motion no otherwiſe gives us any 
perception, than as it cauſes in our, minds a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of ideas, as | have before ſhewed : and 


we have as clear an idea of ſucceſſion and. duration, 
by the train of other ideas ſucceeding one another 


in our minds, withont the idea of any motion, as 


by the train of ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted 


tentible change of diſtance between two bodies, 


which we have from motion; and therefore we 


thould as well have the idea of duration, were there 
no ſenſe of motion at all. 


§ 17. Having thus got the idea of duration, the 


next thing natural for the mind to do, is, to get 


ſome meaſure 7 this common duration, whereby it 
its different lengths, and conlider 


might judge o 
the diſtin& order, wherein ſeveral things exiſt, 
without which, a great part of our know ledge 
would be confuſed, and a great part of hiſtory be 
rendered very uſeleſs. This conſideration of dura- 
tion, as ſet out by certain periods, and marked by 
certain meaſures or epochs, is that, I think, which 
moſt pr operly we call TIME, 


18, In the meaſuring of e there is 


nothing more required, but the application of the 
ſtandard or meaſure we make uſe of to the thing, 
of whoſe extenſion we would be informed. Put in 
the meaſuring of duration, this cannot be done, be- 


cauſe no two different parts of fuccefiion can be put 
together to meaſure one another : and nothing bein f | 


a meajure of duration, but duration, as nothing is o 


extenſion, but extenſion, we cannot Keep by us any. 
ſtanding unvarying meaſure of duration, which con- 


fiſts in a conſtant fleeting ſucceſſion, as we can of 


certain lengths of extenſion, as inches, feet, yards, 


Sc. marked out in permanent parcels of matter. 
Nothing then could ſerve well or a convenient 


r#aſure of time, but what has diviied he who e 
length of its duration into apparently equal por- 
tions, by conſtantly iy 0 eden What po-- 


dions 
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tions of duration are not diſtinguiſſied, or conſi- 
dered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by-ſuch pe- 
riods, come not ſo properly under the notion of 
time, as appears by ſuch phraſes as theſe, viz IO 
all time, and when time ſhall be no more. 

$ 19, The diurnal and annual veetenlon of 11 
fun, as having been from the beginning of nature, 
conſtant; regular, and univerſally obſervable by all 
_ mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have 
been with reaſon made uſe of for the meaſure of dura- 
tion. But the diſtinction of days and years, haviig, 
depended on the motion of the fun, it has brought 
this miſtake with it, that it has been thought, that 
motion and duration were the meaſure- one of ano- 
ther. For men, in the meaſuring of the length of time, 
having been accuſtomed to the ideas of minutes; 
hows, days, months, years, &c, which they found 
themſelves upon any mention of time or duration, 
preſently to think on, all which portions of time 
were meaſured out by che motion of thoſe heavenly 
bodies, they were apt to confound time and mo- 
tion; or at leaſt to think, that they had a ey 
connection one with another: whereas any conſtant 
periodical appearance, or alteration of ideas in ſeem- 
ingly equidiſtant ſpaces of duration, if conſtant and 
univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſtin- 
guiſhed the intervals of time, as thoſe that have 
been made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the fun, which 
ſome have taken to be a fire, had been lighted up 
at the ſame diftance of time that it now. every day 
comes about to the ſame meridian; and then gone 
out again about twelve hours after, and-that in the 


fſpace of an annual revolution, it had ſenſibly in- 


creaſed in brightneſs and heat, and ſo decreaſed a- 
gain; would not ſuch regular appearances ſerve to 
meaſure out the diſtances of duration to all that 
could obſerve it, as well without as with motion ? 
For if the appearances were conſtant, univerſally 
oblervable; a: ad in nee per iods, hey * krre 
. P | 2 : Ee 
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ſerve mankind for meaſure ot 1 time as well, Were the 
motion away. 

$ 20, For the freezing of water, or the ' blowing 
of a plant, returning at equidiſtant periods in all 
parts af the earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon 


their years by, as the motions of the ſun: and in 
; effect we ſee, that ſome people in America counted oj 
| WF their years by the coming of certain birds amongſt 1 


them at their certain feaſons, and leaving them at 1 
others. For a fit of an ague, t the ſenſe of hunger | 9 
er thirſt, a ſmell, or a taſte, or any other idea re- " of 

| 


7 

3 

. turning conſtantly at equidiſtant periods, and making I 
3 itlelf univerſally be taken notice of, would not fail ts 4 
. meaſure out the cour ſe of faccellioi, 4 and diftinguith - 
F the diſtances of time, 'Ihus we ſee, that men born 

5 blind count time well. enough by years, whoſe revo- bn 
F lutions yet they cannot diſtinguith by motions, that * 


they perceive Dot: and | atk, whether a blind man, 
a who diſtinguiſhed his years either by the heat of ſum- : 
7 mer, or cold of winter; by the ſmell of any flower |: 
of the ſpring, or taſte of any fruit of the autumn, 1 
7 would not have a better meaſure of time than the 

t Romans had before the reformation of their kalen 


- dar by Julius Cæſar, or many other people, whoſe 
I | years,  ormhhfinndivg the motion of the ſun, which 
- they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular ? 


E And it adds no ſmall difficulty to chronology, that 
x | the exact length of the years that ſeveral nations 
p | counted by, are hard to be known, they.differing very 
7 much one from another, and, I think, I may tay all 


E of them, from the preciſe motion of the ſun: and 14 
2 if the ſun moved from. the creation to the flood con- 1 
—ſtandly in the equator, and fo. equally diſperſed its 1 
— light and heat to all the habitable parts of the earth, 9 0 
0 b12 days all of the ſame length, without its annual 1 
it. | variations to the tropics, as a late | ingenious author 4 


ſuppoſes, I do not think it very caſy to imagine, 1 
that (notwithſtanding the motion of the ſun) mon 
ad. in che  antediluvian world, from the begin- 

E | ning 
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ning count by years, or meaſure their time by pc- 
riods, that had no ſenſible marks very obvious to : 
diſtinguiſh them by M1 

$ 21, But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a reeu- ſ c 
lar motion, ſuch as of the ſun, or ſome other, how i 


could it ever be known, that ſuch periods were v 
equal-? To which I anſwer, the equality of any In 
other returning appearantes might be known by the V 
ſame way that that of days was known, or preſumed t! 
do be ſo at firſt, which was only by judging of them n 
by the train of ideas which had paſſed in mens minds 0 
in the intervals, by which train of ideas diſcovering n 
inequality in the natural days, but none in the arti- Þ a 
ficial days, the artificial days, or Nvy04pigx were n 
gueſſed to be equal, which was ſufficient to make t! 
them ſerve for a nieaſure: though exacter ſearch e. 
has ſince diſcovered inequality in the diurnal revo- is 
lutions of the ſun, and we know not whether the at 
annual alfo be not unequal : theſe yet, by their 1 % 
preſumed and apparent equality, ſerve as well to ® 27 
reckon time by, (though not to meaſure the parts | th 
of duration exactly), as if they could be proved to | {1 
be exactly equal. We mutt therefore carefully diſ | _ 
tinguiſh betwixt duration itſelf, and the meaſures | w 
we make uſe of to judge of its length. Duration in ti 
itſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one conſtant, | 17 
equal, uniform courſe: but none of the meaſures lic 
of it, which we make uſe of, can be known to do ev 
ſo; nor can we be aſſured, that their aſſigned parts is 
or periods are equal in duratiog one to another; for | ul 
two ſucceſſive lengths of duration, however mea- | th 
ſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The pu 
motion of the ſun, which the world uſed ſo long, me 
and fo confidently for an exact mcaſure of dura- do 
tion, has, as | ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts of 
unequal: and thoug gh men have of late made uſe of ret 

a pendulam, as a more ſteady and regular motion, diſ 


than that of the ſun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of as 
— earth; yet it wah one mould be aſked how he | #91 
certainly F 


* 


8 
- 
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certainly knows that the two ſucceſlive ſwings of 


a pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſa- 
isfy himſelf, that they are infallibly ſo : ſince we 
cannot be ſure that the cauſe of that motion, which 


is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally ; and 
we are ſure that the medium in which the pendulum 
moves, is not conſtantly the ſame : either of which 


varying, may alter the equality of ſuch periods, and 
thereby deſtroy the certainty and exactneſs of the 
meaſure by motion, as well as any other periods of 


other appearances; the notion of duration till re- 
maining clear, though our meaſures of it cannot 


any of them be demonſtrated to be exact, Since then 
no two portions of ſucceſſion can be brought toge- 
ther, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their 
equality. All that we can do for a meaſure of time, 


is to take ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive appear- 


ances at ſæemingly equidiſtant periods; of which 


ſeeming equality we have wa «ther meaſure, but fuch as the 
| train of aur oron ideas have lodged in eur memories, wit 


the concurrence of other probable reaſons, to per- 
ſuade us of their equality, 
J 22. One thing feeras ſtrange to me. that 


whilſt all men mauifeſtly meaſured time by the mo- 


tion of the great and vifible bodies of the world, 


time Fer, bond be defined to be the meaſure. of mo- 5 
tien: whereas it is obvious to every one who reflects 


ever ſo Tile on it, that to meature motion, ſpace 
is as neceſſary to be conſidered as time; and thoſe 
who look a little farther, will find alſo the bulk of 
the thing moved neceilary to be taken into the com- 


putation by any one who will eſtunate or meaſure 


motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, 


does motion any others iſe conduce to the mea during 


of duration, than as it, conſtantly brings about the 
return of certain ſenſible ideas, in ſeeming equi- 


diſtant periods. For if the motion of the ſun were 


as unequal as of a ſhip. driven by unſteady winds, 
ſometimes very flow, and at others irregularly very 
Vor. I. "+ | Kwik; 
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6 
ſwift; or if being confrantly equally ſwift, it yet t 
Was not circular, "and produced not the ſame ap- \ 
pearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure F 
time, any more than the ſeeming unequal motion t 
of a comet does. F 
S 23. Minutes, haurs, da 7s, and years, are then "0 
no more neceflary to time or duration, than inches, r 
fleet, yards, and miles, marked out in any matter, 2 
are to extenſion, For though we in this part of { 
the univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of D 
periods ſet out by the revolutions of the ſun, Or as * 
known parts of ſuch periods, have fixed the ideas 1 
of ſuch lengths of duration in our minds, which we y 
apply to all parts of time, whoſe lengths we would 
conſider: yet there may be other parts of the uni- =Þ 
verſe, where they no more uſe theſe meaſures of © 
ours, than in Japan they do our inches, feet, or 0 
miles. Ber yet ſomething analogous to them there £1 
muſt be : for, without ſome regular periodical re- > 
turns, we could not meaſure ourſelves, or fignify . tl 
to others, the length of any duration, though, at 95 
the ſame. time, the world were as full of motion, as 1 q 
it is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular th 
and apparently equidiſtant revolutions. But the n 
different meafures that may be made uſe of for the 1 v 
account of time, do not at all alter the notion of du- w 


ration, which is the thing to be meaſured, no more 
than the diffe: *ent ſtandards of a foot and a cubit, 
alter, the notion of extenſion to thoſe who make 
. uſe of thoſe different meaſures. 
| 25. The mind having once got ſuch a art 
of time, as the annual revolution of the ſan, can 
apply that meaſure to duration, wherein that mea- 
fare itſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the 
reality of its being, it had nothing to do: for, 
ſhould one ſay, that Abraham was born in the 
27 r2th year of the Julian period, it is altogether as 
: intelligible, as reckoning from the beginning of the 
ed though ere” were - Jo far back no motion 
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of the ſan, nor any other motion at all, For 


though the Julian period be ſuppoſed ro begin ſe— 


tions of the. jun, yet we reckon as right, and there- 
by meaſure durations as well, as if really at chat 


time the ſun had exiſted, and kept the ſame ordi- 


nary motion it doth now. I' he idea of duration 


equal to an annual revolution of the ſun, is as ea- 


{ily applicable in our thoughts to duration, where 


NO on nor motion was, as the idea of a foot or 
yard taken from bodies here can be applied in our. 
FART to diſtances beyond the confinss of the 
world, where are no bodies at all. 


$ 20, For ſuppoſing it were 5639 miles, or mil- 


1935 of miles, from this place to the remoteſt body 
of the univerſe, (for being fin! ite, it muſt be at a 


certain diſtance) ; as we ſuppoſe it to be 5639 years 


From this time to the firſt exiſtence of any body in 
the beginning of the world, we can, in . 


thoughts, apply this ; meaſure of a Year to duration 


where there is no body. 
§ 27. If it be objected to me hers; that, in this 


way of explaining of time, I have begged what 2 
thould not, viz. that the world is neither eternal 
nor infinite; I anſwer, that, to my preſent purpoſe, | 


it is not necdful, in this place, to make uſe of ar- 


8 hundred years before there were really either 
days, nights, or years, m marked out by any revolu- 


before the creation, or beyond the duration of bo- 
dies or motion, as we can this meaſure of a mile to 
ſpace beyond the utmoſt bodies; and by the one + 
meaſure duration, where there was no motion, as 
well as by the other meaſure ſpace in our thoug] „ 


> 


guments to evince the world to be finite, both in - 
duration and extenſion : but it being at leaſt as con- 
ceivable as the contrary, I have certainly the liberty 
to ſuppoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſuppoſe 
the contrary; and I doubt not but that every one 
that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his 
mind the beginning of motion, rough not of all duration; 

| 1 „ [2's W 
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and ſo may come to a ſtop, and nen tra in his con- 
ſideration of motion: ſo alſo in his thoughts he 
may ſet limits to body, and the extenſion belonging 
to it, but not to ſpace where no body is, the ut- 
moſt bounds of ſpace and duration being beyond 
the reach of thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds 
of number are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of 
the mind, and all for the ſame reaſon, as we ſhall 
ſee in another os => 
8 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from 
the ſame original that we come to have the idea of 
TIME, we have alſo that idea which we call ETER- 
mv, viz. having got the idea of ſucceſſion and 
duration, by reflecting on the train. of our own” 
ideas, cauſed in us either by the natural appearances 
of thoſe ideas coming conſtantly of themſelves into 
our waking thoughts, br elſe cauſed by external 
objects ſucceſſively affecting our ſenſes; and having 
from the revolutions of the ſun got the ideas of 
certain lengths of duration, we can, in our thoughts, 
add. ſach lengths of duration to one another, as 
often as we pleaſe, and apply them, ſo added, to 
_ durations paſt or to come: and this we can conti- 
nue to do on, without bounds or limits, and pro- 
ceed in infinitum, and apply thus the length of the 
annual motion of the ſun to duration, ſuppoſed” 
before the ſun's, or any other motion had its being; 
which. is no more difficult or abſurd, than to apply 
the notion I have of the moving of a ſhadow, one 
hour to-day upon the ſun- dial, to the duration of 
ſomething laſt night; v. g. the bur ning of a candle, 
which is now abſolutcly ſeparate from all actual 
motion; and it is as impoſſible for the duration of 
rhat flame for an hour laſt night, to co-exiſt with 
any motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for 
any part of duration that was before the beginning 
of the: world to co-exiſt with the motion of the ” 
ſun now: but yet this hinders not, but that having 
= the idea of the length of the motion of the ſhadow ay 
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on a Sat between the michs of two hours, I can as 


diſtinctly meaſure in my thoughts the duration of 
that candle-light laſt night, as I can the duration 


of any thing that does now exiſt : and it is no more 


than to think, that had the tun ſhone then on the 
dial, and moved after the ſame rate it doth now, 
the ſhadow on the dial would have paſſed from one 
hour-line to another, wanſt that flame of the can- 


i dle laſted. 


$ 29. The notion of an hour, day, or year, be 
ing only the idea I have of the length of certain pe- 
riodical regular motions, neither of which motions 


do ever all at once exiſt, but only in the ideas [ 


have of them in my memory derived from my ſenſes 
or reflection, I can with the fame caſe, and for the 
fame reaſon, apply it in my thoughts to duration 


antecedent to all manner of motion, as well as to 
any thing that is but a minute or a day antecedent 


to the motion that at this very moment the ſun is 
in. Al things paſt are equally and perfectly at reſt, 


and to this way of conſideration of them are all one, 
| whether they were before the beginning of the - 
world, or but yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any du- 


ration by ſome motion, depending not at all on the 
real co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or 


any other periods of revolution, but the having a 


clear idea of the length of fome periodical known 


motion, or other intervals cf duration in my mind, 


and applying that to the duration of the thing 5 
would meaſure, _ 
20. Hence we ſee, that ſome men imagine the 


"duration of. the world, from its fir{t exiſtence, to 
this preſent year 1689, to have been 5639 years, or 


equal to 5639 annual revolutions of the ſun; and 
others a great deal more; as the Egyptians of old, 
who in the time of Alcxander counted 23,009 years. 


from the reign of the ſun ; and the Chineſes now, 
who account the world 3,269,000 years old, or 


more; which longer duration of The world, ac- 
| cording 
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cording to their computation, though I ſhould not 
believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it with 
them, and as truly underſtand and ſay one is longer 


than the other, as I underſtand that Methuſalem's 
life was longer than Enoch's: and if the common 
_ reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, as 
well as any other aſſigned), it hinders not at all my 
imagining what others mean, when they make the 


world 1000 years. older, ſince every one may with 
the ſame facility imagine (Ido not ſay believe) the 


world to be 50,000 years old, as 5639; and may as 


well conceive the duration of 50,000 years, as 5639. 
Whereby it appears, that fe the meaſuring the duration 


of any thing by time, it is not requiſite that that thing 
thould be co-exiſtent to-the motion we meaſure by, 
or any other periodical revolution; but ir ſuffices to 
this purpoſe, that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our 

minds apply to duration, with which the motion or | 
appearance never co-exiſted, | 


§ 31. For as, in the hiſtory of the creation de- 


Hvered by Moſes, I can imagine that light exiſted 
three days before the ſun was, or had any motion, 

_ Harely by thinking that the duration of light, before 
the fun was created, was ſo long as (if the ſun had 
moved then as it doth now) would j:ave been equal 
to three of his diurnal revolutions ; fo by the ſame _ 


way J can have an idea of the chaos or augels being 


created before there was either light or any conti- 
nued motion, a minute, an hour, a day, a year, or 


2000 years, For, if 1 can but conſider duration 


Equal to cone minute, before cither the being or motion 
of any body, I can add one minute more till I come 


to 60: and by the ſame way of adding minutes, 


hours, or years, (i. e ſuch or ſuch parts of the 
ſun's revolution, or any other period, whereof 1 
have the idea), proceed in infinitum, and ſuppoſe a 
duration exceeding as many ſuch periods as I can 


reckon, let me add, whilſt 1 Will, which, I think, 


18 


— 
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is the notion we have of eternity, of whoſe infinity 
we have no other notion than we have of the in- 
tinity of number, to which we can add tor ever 
without end. 


32. And thus, 1 chin it 1s "lata, that Hom | 


thoſe two fountains of all knowledge before men- 


tioned, v1Z. reflection and ſenſation, we get the ideas 
of dirotion, and the meaſures of it, For, 


/, By obſerving what paſſes in our minds, how: 


our ideas there in train conſtantly ſome vanith, 


and others begin to appear, we come by the idea of 


ſucceſſion. 


" 24h, By en a 1 in e par ts of this 
ſucceſſion, we get the idea of duration. | 
_ 34h, By ſenſation obſerving certain appearances 


at certain regular and ſeeming gequidiſtant periods, we 


get the ideas of certain lengths or meaſures of dura- 
tion, as minutes, hours, days, years, Qc. | 
4thly, By bein ng able to repeat thoſe meaſures of 
ſtated length of duration in our 
minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 


time, or ideas o 


duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt; and 


thus we imagine to- ee next ycar, or ſeven 
years kenee,. 


5thly, By being able to repeat any ſuch idea or 


any length of time, as of a minute, a year, or an 
age, as often as we will in our own thoughts, ande 


adding them one to another, without ever coming to 
the end of ſuch addition, any nearer, than we can 
to the end of number, to which we can always add, 


we come by the idea of eternity, as the future eter- 


nal duration of our ſouls, as well as the eternity of 


that infinite Being, which mor neceſſarily have al- 

ways exiſted, _ 

thy, By conſidering any part of infinite dura- 
tion, as ſet out by periodical meaſures, we come by 
the idea of what we call tine in general. 


CHAP. 
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"EHP, wy; 


onA aud Exe ANSION, confider- 


d e 


'% 1. Bath capable of greater and. 5. 5 2. Expanſion 


not . by matter. & 3. Nor duration by mo- 


tion. $ 4. Why men more .caſily admit infinite dura- 
tion, than infinite expauſion. & 5. Time to duration, 
Is as place i expanſion. & b. Time and place are 


| taken for ſo much of either, as are ſet out by the 
exiſtence and motion of bodies. N 7. Sometimes far 

a much of either, as we defign by meaſures taken 
From the bulk cr motion of bodies. 9 8. They be- 
lang to all beings. & . All the parts of extenſion, 
are ertenſin: * and all the parts of duration, are du- 
ration. & 10. Their parts inſeparable. & 11. Du- 


ration is as a line, expanſion as a ſolid. F 12, 766 


Duration has never ion | parts realer, 2 55 ton all 
: Fog ther. | 
$1./ Hough we have, in the precedent chapters, 
55 dwelt pretty long on the conſiderations of 
ſpace and duration; yet they being ideas of general 


concernment, chat have ſomething- very abſtruſe 
and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them 


ene with another may, perhaps, be of uſe for their 
illuſtration; and we may have the more clear and 
diſtinct conception of them, by taking a view of 
them together. Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple ab- 
ſtract conception, to avoid confuſion, I call Ex · 
PAN SION, to diſtinguiſh it from EXTENSION, which, 

by ſome, is uſed to exprels this diſtance only as it 
is in the ſolid parts of matter, and ſo includes, or 


at leaſt intime tes. the idea of body : whereas the 


idea of pure diſtance includes no ſuch thing, I pre- 


fer allo the word pen WR to ſpace, becauſe ſpace is 
often 


-_ 


often applied to diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive parts, 
which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which 
are permanent, In both theſe, (viz. expanſion and 
duration), the mind has this common idea of con- 
tinved lengths, capable of greater or leſs quantities: 
for a man has as clear an idea of the difference of 
the length of an hour, and a day, as of an inch 
JJ td LL Es of 

{ 2, The mind, having got the idea of the length 
of any part of expanſion, let it be a ſpan, or a pace, 
or what length you will, can, as has been faid, re- 
peat that idea; and ſo adding it to the former, en- 
large its idea of length, and make it equal to two 
ſpans, or two paces, and ſo as often as it will, till it 
equals the diſtance of any parts of the earth one from 
another, and increaſe thus, till it amounts to the 
diſtance of the ſun, or remoteſt ſtar. By ſuch a 
progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the place where 
it is, Or any other place, it can proceed and paſs 
beyond all thoſe lengths, and find nothing to ſtop- 
its going on, either in, or without body. It is true, 
we can caſily in our thoughts come to the end of 
folid extenſion; the extremity and bounds of all 
body, we have no difficulty to arrive at: but when 
the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
greſs into this endleſs expanſion ; of that it can nei- 
ther find nor conceive any end. Nor let any one 
ſay, that beyond the bounds of body there is no- 
thing at all, unleſs he will confine Gop within the 
fmits of matter, Solomon, whoſe underſtanding 
was filled and enlarged with wiſdom, ſeems to have 
other thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the bean- 
ven of heavens, cannot contain thee : and he, I think, 
very much magnifies to himſelf the capacity of his 
own underſtanding, who perfuades himſelf, that he 
can extend his thoughts farther than Gop exiſts, 
or imagine any expanſion where he is not. 

8 3. Juſt fo is it in duration, the mind, having 
got the idea oft any length of duration, can an Feeney 
— I _ tiplys 
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tidly, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but 
beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal beings, and 
all the meaſures of time, taken from the great bo- 
dies of the world, and their motions. But yet e- 


very one cally admits, that though we mike dura - 


tion boundlets, as certa tinly it is, we cannot yet ex- 
tend it beyond all being, Gop, every one eaſily 
allows, fills eternity; and it is hard to find a rea- 
ton, why any one thould doubt that he likewile fills 
immentity : his infinite being is certainly as bound- 
_ tefs one way as another; and, methinks, it aſcribes 


a little roo much to matte 5 to lay, where there is 


no body, there is nothing. 
$4. Hence, I think, we may 2 the reaſon, 
hy every one familia arly, and without the leaſt he- 

| fitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes eternity, and ſticks 


not to aſcribe infinity to duration ; but it is with 
more doubting and reſerve, that many admit, or 


ſuppoſe the infinity of ſpace. The reaſon whereof 


{cems to me to be this, that duration and extenſion 
deing uſed as names of affections belonging to other 
beings, we eaſily conceive in Gop infinite duration, 


and we cannot avoid doing ſo: but not attributing 
to him extenſion, but only to matter, which is fi- 


nite, we are apter to doubt of the exiſtence of ex- 


panſion without matter, of which alone we com- 
monly ſuppoſe it an attribute, And therefore, 
when men purſue their thoughts of ſpace, they are 
apt to ſtop. at the confines of body, as if ſpace were 


there at an end too, and reached no farther. Or 


if their ideas upon conſideration earry them far- 


ther, vet they term what 1s beyond the limits of the 


univerſe, imaginary ſpace; as if it were nothing, 
becauſe there is no body exiſting in it. Whereas 
duration, antecedent to all body, and to the motion 
which it is meaſured by, they never term imagina- 


ry; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other 

real exiſtence. And if the names of things may at 

all dir oct our thoughts towards the originals of mens 
; | E ideas, ? 
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ideas, (as T am apt to think that they may very 
much), one may have occaſion to think by the name 
duration, that the continuation of exiſtence, with 
a kind of reſiſtance to any deſtructive er and 
the continuation of ſolidity, (which is apt to be 
confounded with, and if we will look into the mi- 


nute anatomical parts of matter, is little differc: 


from hardneſs), were thought to have ſome a 
logy, and. gave occaſion to words, ſo near of kin as 


durare and durum tjfſe, And that dure is applied to 


the idea of Ear dings, as well as that of ex7fence, we 
ice in Horace, Epod. xvi. ferro &uravit ſecula. But 
be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever pur- 


\ Jues his own thoughts, will find them ſometimes 
launch out beyond the extent of body, into the in- 


finity of ſpace or expanſion; the idea whereof is 
diſtinct and ſeparate from body, and all other 
things : which may, to thoſe who pleaſe, be a ſub- 
Jeet of farther meditation. 

5. Time, in general, is to duration, As Ab to 


expanſion, They are ſo much of thoſe boundleſs 


oceans of cternity and immenſity, as is ſet out and 


diſtinguifned from the reſt, as it were by land- 


marks; and fo are made uſe of. to denote the poſi- 
tion of finite real beings, in reſpect one to another, 
in thoſe uniform infinite oceans of duration and 
Ipace, Theſe rightly conſidered, are nothing but 
ideas of determinate diſtances from certain known 
points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenfible things, and 
ſuppoſed to keep the {ame diftance one from ano- 


ther, From ſuch points fixed in ſenſible beings we 


reckon, and from them we menfure our portions of 
thoſe infinite quantities; which fo conſidered, are 
that which we call tine and place. For duration 
and ſpace being in themſelves uniform and bound- 
leſs, the order and poſition of things, without ſuch 
known ſettled points, would be loſt in them ; and 
all things would lie jumbled ir in an wichrable confu- 


lion. 
8 6. Tine 
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$ 6. Time and place taken thus for determinate 
diſtinguiſhable portions of thoſe infinite abyſſes of 
ſpace and duration, ſet out or ſuppoſed to be diſtin- 
guiſbed from the reſt by marks and known boun- 
daries, have each of them a twofold acceptation. 
Firſt, Tims in general is commonly taken for fo 
much of infinite duration, as is meaſured out by, 
and co-exiſtent with the exiſtence and motions of 
the great bodies of the univerſe, as far as we know 
any thing of them: and in this ſenſe, time begins 
and ends with the frame of this ſenſible world, as 
in theſe phraſes before mentioned, before all time, 
or when time ſhall be no more. PLACE likewiſe is ta- 
ken ſometimes for that portion of inſinite ſpace, 
which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within the 
material world; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of expanſion; ; though this may more pro- 
17 be called EXTENSION. than place. Within 
theſe two are confined, and by the obſervable parts 


at them, are meafured and determined the particu- 


lar time or duration, and the particular extenſion 
and place of ail corporeal beings. _. 

8 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word TIME is aſed 
in a larger ſenſe, and is applied to parts of that infi- 
nite duration, not that were really diſtinguithed and 
meaſured out by this real exiſtence, and periodical 


motions of bodies that were appointed from the be- 


ginning to be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, and for days, 
and years, and are accordingly our meaſures of 
time; but ſuch other portions too of that infinite 
uniform duration, which we, upon any occaſion, 
do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of meaſured 

time; and ſo conſider them as bounded and deter- 
mined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the creation, or 
fall of the angels was at the beginning of the 
period, we thould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould 
be underſtood, if we ſaid, it is a longer time ſince the 
creation of angels, than the creation of the world, 
by 764 88 3 we would mark out ſo 
N much 
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much of that undiſtinguiſhed duration, as we ſup- 


poſe equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual 


revolutions of the ſun moving at the rate it now 
does. And thus Iikewiſe we ſometimes ſpeak of 
place, diftance, or bulk in the great ane beyond 
the confines of the world, when we conſider ſo 
much of that ſpace as is equal to, or cipable to re- 
ceive a body of any aſſigned dimenſions, as a cubic 
foot; or do ſuppoſe a point in it, at ſuch a certain 


diſtance from any part of the univerſe, 


§ 8. here and when are queſtions belonging to 


all finite exiſtences, and are by us always reckoned 
from ſome known parts of this ſenſible world, and 


from ſome certain epochs marked out to us by the 
motions obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed 


parts or periods, the order of things would be loſt, 


to our finite underſtandings, in the boundleſs inva- 


riable oceans of duration and expanſion ; which 
comprehend in them all finite beings, and, in their 
full extent, belong only to the Deity. And there- 
fore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend _ 
them not, and do ſo often find our thoughts at 
a 4 loſs, when we would conſider them, either ab- 


ſtractly in themſelves, or as any way attributed to 
the firſt incomprehenſible Being. But when applied 
to any particular finite beings, the extenſion of any 
body is ſo much of that infinite ſpace, as the bulk 


of that body takes up. And place is the poſition of 
any body, when conſidered at a certain diſtance from 


ſome other. As the idea of the particular duration 
of any thing, is an idea of that portion of infinite 
duration, which paſſes during the exiſtence of that 
thing; ſo the time when the thing exiſted is the i- 
dea of that ſpace of duration, which paſſed between 
ſome known and fixed period of duration, and the 


being of that thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the 


extremities of the bulk, or exiſtence of the ſame 
thing, as that it is a foot ſquare, or laſted two years; 
the other ſhews the diſtance of it in place, or ex- 

„ I ST iſtence 
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i ſtence a other fixed points of ſpace or dura- 
tion; as that it was inthe middle of Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, or the firſt degree of Taurus, and in the 
year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000th year of the 
+ulian period: all which diftances we meaſure by 
preconceived ideas of certain lengths-of ſpace and 
duration, as inches, fect, miles, and degrecs, and 
| in the other minutes, days, and years, &c, 
§ 9. There is one thing more, wherein ſpace and 
duration have a great conformity, and that is; though 
they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our f/mple ideas; 
yet none of the diſtinct ideas we have of either, is 
? without all manner of compoſe ſtion a} it is the very 
| nature 


1 


| 
* It has CEN objected to Mr Locke, that if FRO conliſts of parts, 1 
28 it is confeſſed ?n this place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the = 
number of ſimple ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what 

he ſays elſewhere, that a“ femple idea is uncompounded, and contains 9 
im it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception of the 4 
«© mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different ideas &.“ It is father 0 

_ obiectec, that Mr Locke hath not given in the ſecond chapter of the 0 
{:cond book, where he begins to ſpeak of ſimple ideas, an exact defini- "5 
tion of what he underſtands by the War SIMPLE IDEAS, To theſe 1 
&ifMcultic: Mr Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, he de- 1 
clares, that he has not treated this ſubject in an order perfectly ſcho- Po 
laſtic, having not had much familiarity with thoſe fort of books during 0 
zhe writing. of his, and not remembering at all the method In which < 
- hey a. e unt ten; and therefore his readers ought not to expect defini- c 
tions regularly placed at the beginning of each new ſubject. Mr Locke u 
contents himfelf to employ the principal terms that he uſes, fo that bf 
from his uſe of them the reader may eaſily comprehend what he means ut 
ly them, But with reſpect to the term ſorple idea, he has had the good „ 
zuck to define that in the place cited in the objection; and therefore Ir 
there is no reaſon to ſupply that defect. The queſtion then is to * 
know, whecher the idea of «ætenfüen agrees with this definition? 1 ti 
Which will effectually agree to it, if it be underſtood in the ſenſe 4 
avhich Mr Locke had principally in his view: for that compoſition _ 1 
which he deſigned to exclude in that definition, was a compoſition of N 
different ideas in the mind, and not a compcſitjon of the ſame kind in us 
u thing whoſe eſſence conſiſis in having parts of the ſame kind, where hz 
You can never come to a part entirely exempted from this compoſition, al 
So that if the idea of extenſion conſiſis in having partes extra partes (as to 
the ſchools ſpeak), it is always, in the ſenſe of Mr Locke, a ſimple idea; er 
becauſe the idea of having partes extra partes, cannot be reſolved into £0 
two other ideas. For the remainder of the objection made to Mr in 
Locke, with reſpect to the nature of extenſion, Mr Locke was aware ca 
i k il. chap, 2, 1. $53 1p 
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nature of both of them to conſiſt of part ts: but their 
parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the 


mixture of any other idea, hinder them not fron 
having a place amongſt ſimple ideas. Could the 


mind, as in number, come to ſo ſmall a part of ex- 
tenſion or duration, as excluded divifibility, that: 


would be, as it were, the indiviſible unit, or ide; 
by repetition of which, it would make its more en- 
Hrged ideas of extenſion and duration. But fince 


the mind is not able to frame an iden of any ſpace 

without parts; inſtead thercof it makes uſe of the 
common meatures, which by familiar ute, in each 
country, have imprinted themſelves on the memory. 


(as inches and feet; or cubits, and paraſangs ; and 
fo ſeconds, minutes, hours, days, and years in du- 


ration): the mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch ideas 


as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the compo- 
nent parts of larger ideas, which the mind, upon 
occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch know: 


lengths, which it is acquainted. with. On the other 


ide, the ordinary ſmalleſt meaſure we have of ei- 
ther, is looked on as an unit in number, when the 


of it, as may he ſeen in chop, xv. & 9. of the ſecond book, where he | 
ſays, that the leaſt portion of ſpice or extenſion, whereof we have 4. 


clear and diſtinet idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to baconiidercd by 
ns as a fimiple idea of that kind, out of which our complex modes of 


ſpace and extenſion are made up. 80 that, according to Mr Locke, 
it may very fitly be called a ſomple idea, ſince it is the leaft idea of ſpace 


that the mind can form to itfelf, and that cannot be divided by the. 
mind into any leſs, whereof it has i in itſelf any determinate perception. 
From u hence it follows, that it is to the mind one ſimple idea; and . 


that is ſufficient to take aw ay this objection ; for it is not the deſign of 
Mr Locke, in this place, to diſcourſe of any thing but concerning th: 
ideas of the mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the difficulty, 
Mr Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the idea of extenſion 
is fo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the definition that he 


has given of thoſe fimple ideas, ſo that it differs in ſume manner from 
all others of that kind, he thinks it is better to leave it there expoſed 


to this difficulty, than to make a new diviſton in his favour, It is 
enough for Mr Locke that his meaning can be underſtood, It is very 
common to obſerve intelligible diſcourſes ſpoiled by too much ſubtilty 
in nice diviſions, We ought co put things together, as well as W 9 


can, doc rinæ cauſa; but, after all,, ſeveral things will not be bundted - 
"? tog ether ander our terms and ways of ſpeaking, 
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mind by diviſion 28614 reduce them into leſs Sie 


tions. Though on both fides, both in addition and 


diviſion, either of ſpace or duration, when the idea 
under conſideration becomes very big, or very ſmall, 
its preciſę bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; 
and it is the number of its repeated additions, or 
diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct, as 
will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his 


rhoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or 


divifibility of matter, Every part of duration is 
duration too; and every part of extenſion is ex- 
tenſion; both of them capable of addition or divi- 
fon in infinitum. But the leaſt portions of either of 
them, whereof we have clear and diſtinct ideas, 
may, perhaps, be fitteſt to be confidered by us, as 
the ſimple ideas of that kind, out of which our 


complex modes of ſpace, extenſion, and duration, 
are made up, and into which they can again be diſ- 


 #indtly reſolved. Such a ſmall part of duration may 
be called a mement, and is the time of one idea in 


our minds, in the train of their ordinary ſuccef- 


on there. The other, wanting a proper name, 


know not whether I may be allowed to call ſenſible 

point, meaning thereby the leaſt particle of matter 

or ſpace we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a 
minute, and to the fhar peſt+ eycs ſeldom leſs han 


_ thirty ſeconds of a circle, whereof the eye is che 
| Centre. 


$10, Expanſion and duration have this farther 


agreement, that though they are both confidered 
by us as having parts; yet their parts are not ſe- 
parable one from another, no not even in thought : 
though the parts of bodies, from whence we take 
_ our meaſure of the one; and the parts of motion, 
or rather the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, from 
whence we take the meaſure of the other, may be 
Interrupted and ſeparated ; as the one is often by 


reſt, and the e is oy EPs which we call reſt 


Fir. 


3 too. 
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pr. But yet there is this manifeſt difference be- 


tween them, that the ideas of length, which we have: 
of expanſion, are turned every way, and ſo make. 


figure, and breadth, and thickneſs; but duration 
is but, as it were, the length of one ſtraight line, 
extended in infinitum, not capable of multiplicity, 


variation, or figure; but is one common meaſure. 
of all exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all things; 
whillt they exiſt, equally partake, For this preſent 


moment is common to all things that are now in 


being, and equally comprehends that part of their 
exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle 
being; and we may truly ſay, they all exiſt in tlie 


ſame moment of time. Whether angels and ſpirits _ 
have any analogy. to this, in reſpect of expanſion; 


is beyond my comprehenſion : and, perhaps, for 
us, who have underſtandings and comprehenſions 


ſuited to our own preſervation, and the ends of our 
own being, but not to the reality and extent of ail 


other beings, it is near as hard to conceive any ex- 


iſtence, or to have an idea of any real being, with 


1 perfect negation of all manner of expanſion; as it 


is, to have the idea of any real exiſtence, with 4 
perfect negation of all manner of duration. And 
therefore what ſpirits have to do with ſpace, or how 


they communicate in it, we know not, All that we 
| know is, that bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its pro- 
per portion of it, according to the extent of its ſo- 
lid parts; and thereby exclude all other bodies from 
having any ſhare in that particular por tion of woot 


Whillt.it remains there. 
$8 12. Duration, and time, which is a part of it, is 
the idea we have of periſhing diſtance, of which no 


two parts exiſt together, but follow each other in 
ſucceſſion; as expanſion is the idea of laſting di- 


ſtance, all whole parts exiſt together, and are not 


capable ef ſucceſſion. And therefore though we 
cannot . conceive any duration without ſucceſſion, 


nor can put it together in our thoughts, that an 
: 8 3 5 oy. 
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being does not exiſt to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once 
more than the preſent moment of duration; yet we 
can conceive the gternal duration of the Almighty, 
far different from that of man, or any other finite 
being: becauſe man comprehends not in his know- 
ledge, or power, all paſt and future things: his 
thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows not 
what to-morrow will bring forth. What is once 
_ paſſed, he can never recall; and what is yet to come, 
he cannot make preſent. What I ſay of man, I ſay 
of all finite beings, who, though they may far ex- 
ceed man in knowledge and power, yet are no more 
than the meaneſt creature in compariſon with 
Gop himſelf, Finite of any magnitude, holds not 
any proportion to infinite. Gop's infinite duration 
being accompanied with infinite knowledge, and in- 
finite power, he ſees all things paſt, and to come; 
and they are no more diſtant from his knowledge, 
no farther removed from his fight than the preſent : 
they all lie under the ſame view; and there is no- 
thing which he cannot make exiſt each moment he 
pleaſes. For the exiſtence of all things depending 
upon his good pleaſure, all things exiſt every moment 
that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, 
_ expanſion and duration do mutually embrace and 
© comprehend each other; every part of ſpace being 
in every part of duration ; and every part of dura- 
tion in every part of expanſion. Such a combination 
of two diſtin&t ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be 
found in all that great variety we do or can con- 
ceive, and may afford matter to farther ſpeculation, 
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31. Number, the ſimpleſt and moft univerſal idea. g 2. 
Its modes made by addition, $ 3. Each mode diſtin@. 
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$ 4. Therefore demonſtrations i in numbers the mf pre- 
ciſe. & 5. 6. Names neceſſary to numbers. & 7. 
hy children number not earlier. { 8, Number | 
RY all meaſurables, 


; 1. Mongſt all the ideas we have, as there is 

none ſuggeſted to the mind by more ways, 
ſh there is none more ſimple, than that of unity, 
or one: it has no ſhadow of variety or compoſi- 
tion in it: every object our ſenſes are employed a- 
bout; every idea in our underſtandings; every 
thought of our minds brings this idea along with it. 


And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our 
thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement to all 


other things, the moſt univerſal idea we have. 


For number applies itſelf to men, angels, actions, 


_ thoughts, every thing that either doth cxiſl, or Can 
be imagined. 


FI 2. By. repeating this. idea in our minds, _ 
adding the repetitions together, we come by the 
complex ideas of the modes of it. Thus by adding 


one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple: 
by putting twelve units together, we have the com- 


plex idea of a dozen, and a (core, or a million, or 


any other number. 


FS 3. The ſimple modes of abby are of all 8 


the moſt diſtin; every the leaſt variation, which 


is an unit, making esch combination as clearly | 


different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, 


as the moſt remote; two being as diſtinct from one, 


as two hundred; and the idea of two, as diſtinct 
from the idea of three, as the magnitude of the 
| whole carth is from that of a mite. This is not ſo 
in other ſimple modes, in which it is not ſo eaſy, 
nor, perhaps, poſlible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
two approaching ideas, which yet are really differ- 
ent. For who will undertake to find a difference 
125 between che white of this paper, and chat of the 


next 
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next degree t to it? or can form diſtinct ideas of 
every the leaſt exceſs in extenfion ? | 

4. The clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of each mode 
of camber from all others, even thoſe that ap- 
proach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that de- 
monſtrations in numbers, if they are not more e- 


vident and exact than in extenſion, yet they are 
more general in their uſe, and more determinate in 
their application. Becaufe the ideas of numbers 


are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than in exten- 


fon; where every equality and exceſs are not ſo 


eaſy to be obſerved, or meaſured ; becauſe our 
thoughts cannot in ſpace arrive at any determined 
ſmallnefs, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; 


and therefore the quantity or proportion of any 


the leaſt exceſs cannot be diſcovered, which is clear 


otherwiſe in number, where, .as has been faid, 91 
is as diſtinguiſhable from o, as from ooo, though | 
91 be the next immediate exceſs to 90. But it is 


not ſo in extenſion, where whatſoever is more than 


juſt a foot, or an inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from 


the ſtandard of a foot, or an inch; and in lines, 


which appear of an equal length, one may be longer 
than the other by innumerable parts: nor can any 
one aſſign an angle, which {hall be the next biggeſt 
toa on; 
: TS 8. Ey the repeating, as has been laid, of the 


idea of an unit, and joining it to another unit, 


we make thereof one collective idea, marked by the 
name 1% And whoſoever can do this, and pro- 


cced on, ſtill adding one more to the Jaſt collective 


idea, which he had of any number, and give a 
name to it, may count, or have ideas for ſeveral 
collections of units, diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 
"ther, as far as he hath a ſeries of names for follow-. 
ing numbers, and a memory to retain that ſeries, 
with their ſeveral names: all numeration being but 
ſtill the adding of one unit more, and giving to the 


whole together, as COMprenendes. in dne idea, a 


new 
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new or diſtin& name or ſign, whereby to know it 
from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh it from 
every ſmaller or greater multitude of units. S0 
that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, 
and ſo go on with his tale, taking ſtill with him 
the diſtin names belonging to every progreſſion; 
and fo again, by ſubtracting an unit from each 
collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all 
the ideas of numbers, within the compaſs of his 
language, or for which he hath names, though 


5 not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral ſimple 


modes of numbers, being in our minds but ſo many 
combinations of units, which have no variety, 
nor are capable of any other difference, but more 


or leſs, names or marks for each diſtinct combi - 
nation, ſeem more neceflary, than in any other 


fort of ideas. For without ſuch names or marks, 
we can hardly well make ule of numbers in reckon- 
ing, eſpecially where the combination is made up 
of any great multitude of units; which put to- 
gether without a name or mark, to diſtinguiſh that 


preciſe collection, will hardly be kept from being a 


heap in confuſion. _ 
$ 6. This I think to be the reaſon why. ſome 


Americans I have ſpoken with, (who were other 


wiſe of quick and rational parts enough), could 


not, as we do, by any means, count to 100Q ; nor 


had any diſtinct idea of that number, though they 


could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their lan- 


guage being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the 
few neceſſarics of a necdy ſimple life, unacquainted 


either with trade or mathematics, had no words in 


it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were dii- 


courſed with of thoſe greater numbers, they would 
ſhew the hairs of their head, to expreſs a great 
__ multitude, which they could not number; which 


inability, 1 ſuppoſe, proceeded from their wat of 
names. The Tououpinambos had no names for 
numbers above 5; any number Tong that, they 


0 | 72755 | made 


made out by ſhewing their fingers, and the: fingers 
of others who were preſent *; and | doubt not bat 
we ourſelves might diſtinctly number in words, a 
great deal farther than we uſually do, would we 
find out but ſome fit denominations to ſignify them 
by; whereas in the way we take now to name 
them, by millions of millions of millions, &c, it is 
hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moft four and 
twenty decimal progreſſions, without confuſion, 

ut to thew how much diſtin names conduce to 
our well reckoning, or ah, uſeful ideas of num- 
bers, let us ſet all theſe following figures, in one 
eontinued line, as the marks of one number : VF. 


: Pens: oftiliions.. ſeptilliens, ſextillicns.. quintrillions, 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 
quartillions, trillions, billions. millions. units. 


248106, 235. 1 368149. 623137. 


| The ordinary way of naming this REA NY in Eng- 
lich, will be the often repeating of millions, of mil- 
Liens, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil- 
lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the deno- 
mination of the ſecond fix figures). In which 
way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſh- 
ing notions of this number: but whether, 

giving every ſix ſigures a new and orderly denomi- 
nation, theſe, and perhaps a great many more fi- 
gures, in progreſſion, might not eaſily be counted 


diſtinctly, and ideas of them both got more eaſilyx 


to ourſelves, and more plainly ſignified to others, [ 
leave it to be conſidered. This I mention only, to 
ſhew how neceſſary diſtinct names are to numberin 195. 
without pretending to introduce new ones of my in- 
vention. 

$ 7. T hus children, either for want FA names to 


* Higoire J'on voyage fait en Hh tene au Braſil, par Je ce Lery, 
| t. XX. 1. ; : 7 
mark 
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mark the ſeveral progreſſions of numbers, or not 
having yet the faculty to collect ſcattered ideas into 
complex ones, and range them 1n a regular order, 
and ſo retain them in their memories, as is ne- 
ceflary to reckoning, do not begin to number very 
carly, nor proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a 

good while after they are well furniſhed with good 
tore of other ideas; and ene may often obferve 


them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and have 
very clear conceptions of ſcveral other things, be- 


fore they can tell twenty. And ſome, thr ough the 
default of their memories, who cannot retain the 
ſeveral combinations of numbers, with their names 
annexed in their diſtinct orders, and tlre depen- 
dence of ſo long a train of numeral progreſſions, 
and their relation one to another, are not able all 
their lifetime, to reckon, or regularly go over any 
moderate 'ferics of numbers. For he that will count 
twenty, or have any idea of thit number, muſt 


know, that nincteen went before, with the diſtinct 


name or ſign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their order ; for where-cver this fails, a 
gap 1s made, the chain br eaks, and the progreſs in 


numbering can go no kad 80 that to reckon 
right, it is required, 1. I hat the mind diſtinguith. 


careſully two ideas, 1 are different one from 


another only by the addition or. ſubtraction of one 


unit. 2. T hat it retain in memory the names or 
marks of the ſeveral combinations from an unit to 
that number; and that not confuſedly, and at ran- 
dom, but in that exact order that the numbers fol- 
low one another: in cither of which if it trips, the 
avhole buſineſs of numbering will be diſturbed, and 
there will remain only the confuſed idea of multi- 
tude, but the ideas, neceſſary to Jiftingr⸗ numera- 
tion, will not be attained to. | 
§ 8. This farther is obſer vable in PF that it 
is that which the mind makes ule of in meaſuring | 
all things, that by us arc meaſurable, which prin- 
LP ally 
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nothing but the infinity of number. 


if none. were taken out. 
tion, or addibility, (if any one like the word bet- 
ter), of numbers, ſo apparent to the mind, is that, 
I think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt diſ- 
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cipally are expanſion and duration; and our idea of 


216 Of infinity, 


plied to thoſe, ſeems to be 
For what elſe 
are our ideas of eternity and immenſity, but the re- 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts 


infinity, even when ap 


of duration and expanſion, with the infinity of 
number, in which we can come to no end of addi- 


tion? For ſuch an inexhauſtible ſtock, number, of 
all other our ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, 
as is obvious to every one. For let a man collect 


into one ſum, as great a number as he pleaſes, this 
multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot 
the power of adding to it, or brings him any near- 
er the end of the inexhauſtible ſtock of number, 


where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as 
And this endleſs add:- 


tinct idea of infinity: of which more in the follow- 


ing chapter. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of lr ui rr. 


J 1. Infinity, in its original intention, attributed to 


ſpace, duration, and number. N 2. The idea of fi- 
nite eaſily found, NV 3. How we come by the idea of 
infinity. 8 


And jo of duration, § 6. hy other ideas are not ca- 
pabletof infinity, 5 7. Difference between infinity of 


ſpace, and ſpace infinite. & 8. Ie have no idea of 


infinite ſpace. $ 9, Number affords us the cleareſt 
idea of infinity. & 10. 11. Our different conception 
of the infinity of number, duration, and expanſion. 
S 12. Infinite diviſibility. & 13. 14. No poſitive 
idea of infinite. 15. hat is poſitive, what ne- 
| „% ũ P ͤ ; Te gative, 


$ 4. Our idea of ſpace boundleſs. & 5. 
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gative, in our idea of infinite, 8 16 17. Me 
have no poſitive idea of an infinite duration, F 18. 
NM poſiti ve idea of infinite ſpace. F 19. That is po- 
ve, what negative, in our idea of infinite. N 20. 
Some think they have a poſitive idea of eternity, and 
not of "infinite ſpace. 5 21. Suppoſed poſitive ideas 
V rnfinity, cauſe of miſtakes, § 22. All ideas 
88 ee and 3 e . 


3 $ 1. TTE chat would know what kind of TIGY it 


is, to which we give the name of IN PI“ 


ir r, cannot do it better than by confidering to 
What infinity is by the mind more immediately at- 


tributed, and then how the mind comes to frame it, 
Finite and infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon 
by the mind, as the modes of quantity, and to be at- 


tributed primarily in their firſt deſignation only to 
thoſe things which have parts, and arc capable of 


increaſe or diminution, by the addition or fubtrac- 


tion of any the leaſt part: and ſuch are the ideas 
of ſpace, duration, and number, which we have 


conſidered in the foregoing chapters, It is true, 


that we cannot but be aſſured, that the great Gop, 
of whom, and from whom are all things, is incom- 


prehenſibly infinite. But yet, when we apply to 
chat firſt and ſupreme Being, our idea of infinite, 


in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it prima- 


rily in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity ; and, 1 


think, more figuratively to his power, wiſdom, and | 


goodneſs, and other attributes, which are properly 
incxhauſtible and incomprehenſible, c. For when 
we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this 
infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on, 
and intimation of that number or extent of the acts 


or objects of Gop's power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 


which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
which theſe attributes will not always ſurmount and 


exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts, as 


far as we can, with all the infinity of endleſs num 
„ * Pr 5 ber. 
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ber. 1 do not pretend to ſay how theſe attributes 
are in GoD, who is infinitely beyond the reach of 
our narrow capacities: they do, without doubt, 
contain in them all poſſible per fection: but this, I 
Tay, is our way of conceiving En, and theſe our 
ideas of their infinity, 
6 2. Finite then and infinite being by the mind 
looked on as modifications of expanſion and .dura- 
tion, the next thing to be coalidered, is, how the 
mind comes by them. As for the idea'of finite, there 
is no great difficulty, The obvious portions of ex- 
tenſion, that affect our ſenſes, carry with them inte 
the mind the idea of finite: and the ordinary pe- 
riods of ſucceſſion, whereby we meaſure time and 
duration, as hours, days, and years, are bounded 
lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe 
boundleſs ideas of eternity and immenſity, fince the 
Objects which we converſe with, come fo much 
= nor ih of any approach or propor tion to that large- 
es. 

8 3. Every one that has any idea of any ſtated 
Lengths of ſpace, as a foot, finds that he can repeat 
that idea; and joining it to the former, make the idea 

of two foot: and by the idea of a third, three foot, 
and ſo on. without ever coming to an end of his ad- 
ditions, whether of the ſame idea of a foot, or if 

he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other idea he has 
of any length, as a mile, or diameter of the earth, 
or of the orbis magnus : for which ſoever of theſe he 
takes, and how often ſoever he doubles, or any 
-otherwiſe multiplies it, he finds, that after he has 
continued this doubling in his thoughts, and en- 
larged his idea as mich as he pleaſes, he has no 
more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer the end | 
of ſuch addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out; 
che power of enlarging his idea of ſpace by farther 
additions, remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence takes 

=o idea of infinite ſpace. , 

$4 TI I think, is the "ay whereby the ind 
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things; but yet, ſince this comes here in our way, 
J ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to think, that 
ſpace in itſelf is actually boundleſs, to which ima- 


gination the idea of ſpace or expanſion of itſelf na- 
turally leads us. For it being conſidered by us, ei- 
ther as the extenſion of body, or as exiſting by itſelf, 
without any ſolid matter taking it up, (for of ſuch a 
void ſpace we have not only the idea, but { have 
proved, as 1 think, from the motion of body, its 
neceſſary exiſtence), it is impoſſible the mind ſliould 


be ever able to find or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be 
ſtopped any where in its progreſs in this ſpace, how. 
far ſoever it extends its thoughts. Any bounds made: 


with body, even adamantine walls, are fo. far from 
putting a ſtop to the mind in its farther progreſs in 
ſpace and extenſion, that it rather facilitates and en- 
larges it: for ſo far as that body reaches, ſo far no- 
one can doubt of extenſion; and when we are come 
to the utmoſt extremity of body, what is there that 
can there put a ſtop,” and. ſatisfy the mind that it is. 
at the end of ſpace, when it perceives it is not; nay, 
when it is ſatisfied that body itſelf can move into it? 
For if it be neceſſary for the motion of body, that 


there ſhould be an empty ſpace, though never ſo 


little, here amongſt bodies; and if it be poſſible for 


body to move in or through that empty ſpace ; 


nay, it is impoſſible for any particle of matter 
to move but into an empty ſpace, the ſame pol- 
{ability of a body's moving into a void ſpace, beyond 
the utmoſt bounds of body, as well as into a void- 
ſpace, interſperſed amongſt bodies, will always re-- 
main clear and evident, the idea of empty pure ſpace, 
whether within, or beyond the confines of all bo- 
_ dies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in nature, 
though in bulk; and there being nothing to hinder- 
335 FFV body; 
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gets the idea of infinite ſpace. It is a quite differens 
conſideration to examine, whether the mind has the 
idea of ſuch a boundleſs ſpace actually exiſting, ſince 
our idea&are not always proofs of the exiſtence of 


, 
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body from moving into it; ſo that where: ever the 
10 places itſelf by any thought, either amongſt, 
or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 
idea of ſpace, no where find any bounds, any end; 
and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the very nature 
and idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. 
$ 5. As by the power we find in ourſelves of re. 
peating, as often as we will, any idea of ſpace, we 
get the idea of immenſity ; ſo, by being able to re- 
peat the idea of any length of duration, we have in 
our minds, with all the endleſs addition of number, 
Ve come by the idea of eternity, For we find in our- 
| felves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch re- 
peated ideas, than we can come to the end of num- 
| der, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again, it is another queſtion, quite different from 
our having an idea of eternity, to know whether 
there were any real being, whoſe duration has been 
cternal. And as to this, l ay, he that conſiders ſome- 
ching now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come to ſome- 
thing eternal, Put having ſpoke of this in another 
place, 1 ſhall ſay here no more of it, but proceed to 
{ome other conſiderations of our idea of infinity. 
„86. If it be fo, that our idea of infinity be got : 
from the power, we obſerve in ourſelves, of repeat- 
ing without end our own NIGHT, it may be demand- 
ed, why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, 
as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; ſince they 
may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our minds 
as the other; and yet nobody ever thinks of infinite 
-fweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, though he can repeat 
the idea of ſweet or white, as frequently as thoſe of 
a yard, ora day? To which I anſwer, all the ideas 
that are coniidered as having parts, and are capa- 
ble of increaſe by the addition of any equal or leſs 
parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of inſi- 
nity; becauſe, with this endleſs repetitzon, there is 
continued an enlargenient, of which there can be 
no > end. Hut in other ideas it is not ſo; for 5 the 
largeſt 


whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than 1 have, I cannot 


add the idea), it makes no increaſe, and enlarges }. 
not my idea at all; and therefore the different ideas 
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| largeſt idea of extenſion or duration that! at pre- 

ſent have, the addition of any the leaſt part makes 
an increaſe ; but to the perfecteſt idea I have of the 
whiteſt whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or equal 


of whiteneſs, Ec. are called degrees. For thoſe 


ideas that conſiſt of parts, are capable of being 


augmented by every addition of the leaſt part; but 


other idea of white to another parcel of ſnow 


mind, they embody, as it were, and run into one, 
and the idea of whiteneſs is not at all increaſed ; 


$ 7. Though our idea of infinity ar ifs from the 
contemplation of quantity, and the endleſs increaſe 


the mind is able to make in quantity, by the repeat- 
ed additions of what,portions thereof it pleaſes; yet 
I gueſs we caufe_ great confuſion in our thoughts, 
when we join infinity to any ſuppoſed idea of quan- 


tity the mind can be thought to have, and ſo. diſ- 


courſe or reaſon about an infinite quantity, viz. an 
infinite ſpace, or. an infinite. duration: for our idea 


it you take the idea of white, which one parcel of 
ſnow yielded yeſterday to your fight, and an- 


8 


you ſee to day, and put thm together in your 


and if we add a leſs degree of whiteneſs to a gr cater, 

ve are ſo far from increaſing, that we diminiſh it. 
Thoſe ideas that conſiſt not of parts, cannot be aug- 
mented to what proportion men .pleaſe, or be 

ſtretched beyond what they have received by their 
ſenſes; but ſpace, duration, and number, being 
capable of increaſe by repetition, leave in the mind 
an idea of an endleſs room for more; nor can we 
conceive any where a ſtop to. a farther addition or ; 
progreſſion, and ſo thoſe.ideas alone lead our mind 
towards the thought of infinity. 


of infinity being, as I think, an. endleſs growing 


idea, but the idea of any quantity the mind has, 
being at that time terminated in that idea, (tor be 
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it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it is), 
to join infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding meaſure 


to a growing bulk; and therefore I think it is not 


an inſignificant ſubtilty, if 1 ſay, that we are care- 
fully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the infinity 
of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite: the firſt 


is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the 


mind, over what repeated ideas of ſpace it pleaſes ; 


bdiut to have actually in the mind the idea of a ſpace 


infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already paſſed over, 
and actually to have a view of all thoſe repeated 


ideas of ſpace, which an endleſs repetition can never 


totally repreſent to it; which carries in it a plata. 
contradiction. 5 
$ 8. This, W will be a litle FRY if we 
: confider 3 it in numbers. The infinity of numbers, 
10 the end of whoſe addition every one perceives 
there is no approach, eafily appears to any one that 
reflects on it: but how clear ſoever this idea of the 


infinity of number be, there is nothing yet more e- 


vident than the abſurdity of the actual idea of an 
infinite number. W hatſoever poſitive ideas we have 


in our minds of any ſpace, duration, or number, let 
them be never ſo great, they are (Il finite; but when 


we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible remainder, 3 which 


we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the 


mi d an endleſs progreſſion of thought, withovt e- 
ver completing the idea, there we have our idea of 
infinity; which, though it ſeems to be pretty clear, 


when we conſider nothing elſe in it but the negation 


of an end, yet when we would frame in our minds 
the i ea of an infinite ſpace or dur ation, that idea is 


very obſcure and confufed becauſe it is made up of 
two parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. For, 


let a man frame in his mind an idea of any ſpace or 
number, as great as he will; it is plain, the mind 
reſts and terminates in that idea ; which is contrary 
to the idea of infin ty, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed 


e pregreff . und therefore, i think, it is, that : 
Wwe 


r r . ESE» 
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we are ſo eaſily confounded, when we come to ar- 
gue and reaſon about infinite ſpace or duration, 


c. Becauſe the par«s of ſuch an idea, not bein 


perceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one 


. tide or other always perplexes, whatever conſequen- | 
ces we draw from the other, as an idea of motion 
not paſſing on, would perplex any one, who ſhould 


argue from ſuch an idea, which is not better than 
an idea of motion at reſt ; and ſuch another ſeems. 


to me to be the idea of a ſpace, or (which is the 


ſame thing) a number infinite, f, e. of a ſpace or 


number, which the mind actually has, and ſo views, 


and terminates in; and of a ſpace or number, 


which, in a conftant and endleſs enlarging, and 


progreſſion, it can in thought never attain to. For 


how large ſoever an idea of ſpace J have in my 
mind, it is no larger than it is that inſtant that J 


have it, though 1 be capable the next inſtant to 


double it; and ſo on in inſinitum for that alone is 
infinite, which has no bounds; and that the idea 


af infinity, in which our thoughts can find none. 
But of all other ideas, it is number, as 1 


have fald; which, I think, furniſhes us with the 


cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea of infinity we are ca- 
pable of. For even in ſpace and duration, when the 
mind purſues the idea of infinity, it there makes 


uſe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of 


millions of millions of miles, or years, which are ſo 


many diſtinct ideas, kept beſt by number from run- 


ning into a confuſed heap, wherein the mind loſes 


itſelf ; and when it has added together as many 


millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of ſpace 
or duration, the cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, 


is the confuſed incomprehenſible remainder of end- 


leſs addible numbers, which affords no proſpect of 


ſtop or boundary. 


§ 10, It will, perhaps, give us a little farther | 
light into the idea we have of infinity, and diſcover 
to 2 that it is nothing but the infinity of number 
applied 
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applied to determinate parts, of which we have in 
our minds the diſtinct: ideas, if we conſider, that 
number is not generally thought by us infinite, 


whereas duration and extenſion are apt to be ſo; 
which ariſes from hence, that in number we are 


at one end, as it were: for there being in number 


nothing lefs than an unit, we there ſtop, and are at 


an end; but in addition, or increaſe of number, 
we can ſet no bounds and ſo it is like a line, 


whereof one end terminating with us, the other is 
extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can con- 
ceive; but in ſpace and duration it is otherwiſe, 


For in duration, we conſider it, as if this line of 


number were extended both ways to an unconcei- 


vable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which is 


evident to any one, that will but reflect on what con- 
ſideration he hath of eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, 


He will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this 
infinity of number both ways, a parte ante, and a 


Parte poſt, as they ſpeak. For, when we would con- 
Kder eternity 4 parte ante, what do we but, begin- 


ning from ourſelves, and the preſent time we are 


in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years, or ages, 
or any other aſſignable portion of duration paſt, 
with a proſpect of proceeding, in ſuch addition, with 


all the infinity of number: and when we would con- 


ſider eternity a parte pot, we juſt after the ſame 
rate begin from ourſelves, and reckon by multiplied 


periods yet to come, {till extending that line of num- 
ber as before; and theſe two being put together, 
are that infinite duration we call zternzy; which, as 


we turn our view either way, ' forwards or back- 
Wards, appears. infinite, becauſe we {till turn that 


way the infinite end of number, 7. e. the paver ſtill 
of adding more. 


S811. The ſame W alſo in ſpace, whercin 


_ conceiving ourſelves to be, as it were, in the centre, 
we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable lines 
of number; aud reckoning any way from ourſelves, 


a 


we iy 
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a yard, mile, diameter of the earth, or hi Magnus, 
by the infinity of number, we add others to them, 
as often as we will; and having no more reaſon to 

{et bounds to thoſe repeated ideas, than we have to 


fet bounds to number, we have that indeter minable 
idea of immenſity. 

12. And Ance, in any bulk of matter, our 
thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt d:vi/ibi/ity, 


therefore there is an apparcnt infinity to us alſo in 


that, which has the infinity alſo of number; but 


with this difference, that in the former conſidera- 
tions of the infinity of ſpace and duration, we only 


uſe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the 


diviſion of an unit into he fractions, wherein the 


mind alſo can proceed i in inſinitum, as well as in the 


former additions, it being indeed but the addition 


ſtill of new numbers: though in the addition of 


the one, we can have no more the poſitive idea of 


a ſpace infinitely great, than in the diviſion of the 
other, we can have the idea of a body infinitely lit- 


tle ; our idea of infinity being, as I may ſo ſay, a 
growing and fugitive idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Pro- 


greffion, that can ftop no where. . 
§ 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find any 


one ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive idea of 
an actual infinite number; the infinity whereof lies 
only in a power {till of adding any combination of 
units to any former number, and that as long, and 

as much as one will; the like alſo being in the infi- 


nity of ſpace and duration, which power leaves al- 


ways to the mind room for endleſs additions; yet 


there be thoſe who imagine they have poſitive ideas 


of infinite duration and ſpace. It would, I think, 
be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive idea of infi- 
: nite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add 
to it or no; which would caſily ſhew the miſtake of 
-: fuch a poſitive idea. We can, I think, have no 


poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration, which is not 


made Bp of, and commenturate to pee 1B 
bers 


age 
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bers of feet or yards, or days and years, which are 
bo the common meaſures, whereof we have the ideas 


in our minds, and whereby we judge of the great- 
neſs of theſe fort of quantities. And therefore, 
fince an idea of infinite fpace or duration muſt 
needs be made up of infinite parts, it can have no 
other infinity than that of number, capable ſtill of 


farther addition; but not an actual poſitive idea of 
a number infinite. For, I think, it is evident, that 


the addition of finite things together, (as are all 


lengths, whereof we have the poſitive ideas), can 


never otherwiſe produce the idea of infinite, than 
as number does; which conſiſting of additions of 
finite units one to another, ſuggeſts the idea of in- 
finite, only by a power we fin& we have of ftill in- 


cereaſing the ſum, and adding more of the ſame. 


kind, without coming one Jor nearer the end of 
fuch progreſſion, 5 


S 14. They who . prove el idea of "SY 


nite to be poſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant 
argument, taken from the negation of an end; 

which being negative, the negation of it is poſitive, 
He that conſiders, that the end is in body but the 
_ extremity or ſuperficies of that body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the end is a bare 


negative: and he that perceives the end of his pen 


is black or white, will be apt to think, that the end 
js ſomething more than a pure negation. - Nor is it, 
when applied to duration, the bare negation of exi- 


ſtence, but more properly the laſt moment of it. But 
if they will have the end to be nothing but the bare 


negation of exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, 
but that the beginning is the firſt inftant of being, 
and is not by any body conceived to be a bare nega- 
tion; and therefore by their own argument, the i- 
dea of eternal a parte ante, or of a duration without 

a beginning, is but a negative idea, 
„ The idea of infinite has, confeſs, me 
thing of poſitive in all thoſe chings we apply to. it. 
When 
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When we would think of infinite ſpace or duration, 
we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large idea, 
as, perhaps, of millions of ages, or miles, which 
poffibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All 
that we thus amaſs together in our thoughts, is po- 
fitive, and the aflemblage of a great number of po- 
fitive ideas of ſpace or duration. But what ſtill re- 
mains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive dif- 


tin& notion of, than a mariner has of the depth 
of the ſea, where, having let down a large portion 


of his ſounding line, he reaches no bottom : 
whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many fathoms 


and more; but how much that more is, he hath no 


diſtinct notion at all: and could he always ſupply 
new line, and find the plummet always fink, with- 
out ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the 

poſture of the 'mind reaching after a complete and 
poſitive idea of infinity. In which caſe, let this line 
be 10, or 10,000 fathoms long, it equally difcovers 
what is beyond it; and gives only this confuſed and 
comparative idea, that this is not all, but one may 

yet go farther. So much as the mind comprehends 
of any ſpace, it has a poſitive idea of: but in en- 

deavouring to make it infinite, it being always en- 


larging, always advancing, the idea is ſtill imperfect 


and incomplete. So much ſpace as the mind takes 
a view of in its contemplation of greatneſs, is a 
clear picture, and poſitive in the underſtanding : 
but infinite is ſtill greater. 1. Then, the idea of % 
much, is poſitive and clear. 2. The idea of greater, 
is alſo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. 
3. The idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be com- 
prehended ; and this is plainly negative, not poſitive, 
For he has no poſitive clear idea of the largeneſs of 
any extenſion (which is that ſought for in the idea 

of infinite), that has not a comprehenſive idea of the 


dimenſions of it: and ſuch, no body, I think, pre- 


tends to, in what is infinite. For to ſay a man has 
a poſitive clear idea of any quantity, without xnow- 


— 
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ing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, he has 
the politive clear idea of the number of the ſands 


on the ſfea-ſhore, who knows not how many they 


be; but only that they are more than twenty, For 
OO juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive idea has he of an 
infinite ſpace or duration, who fays i it is larger than 


the extent or duration of 10, I00, 1000, or any o- 


ther number of miles or years, whereof he has, or 
can have, a poſitive idea; which is all the idea, [ 
think, we have of infinite. So that what lies beyond 


our poſitive idea towards infinity, lies in obſcurity ; 


and has the undeterminate confufion of a negative 


idea, wherein I know, I neither do, nor can com- 


prehend all I would, it being too large for a finite 
and narrow capacity : and that cannot but be very far 
from a poſitive complete idea, wherein thecgreateſt 
part of what I would comprehend, is left out, un- 


| 8 the undeterminate intimation of being ſtill great- 


For to fay, that having in any quantity mea- 

- far ed ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at 
the end, is only to fay, that chat quantity is greater: 
So that the negation of an end in any quantity, is, 
in Other words, only to Jay, that it is bigger: and 
a total negation of an end: is but the carrying this 


bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreflions your 


thoughts ſhall make in quantity; and adding this 
idea of ſtill greater, to all the ideas you have, or 
can be ſuppoled to have of quantity. Now, whe- 

ther ſuch an idea as that be pobitive, [ leave bak One 


to conſider. 


$ 16. 1 aſk thoſe who fay they have a poſitive 4 
idea of eternity, whether their idea of duration in- 


cludes in it ſucceſſion, or not? If it does not, they 
ought to ſhew the difference of their notion of du- 


ration, when applied to an eternal being, and to a 


finite: ſince, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, who will own to them their weakneſs of under- 
- ſtanding i in this point; and acknowledge, that the 
notion they have of Euyation, forces them to con- 

| ceive, 
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ceive, that whatever has duration, is of a longer 


_ continuance to-day than it was yeſterday. If, to a- 
void ſucceſſion in eternal exiſtence, they recur to 
the punfum flans of the ſchools, 1 ſuppoſe they 
will thereby very little mend the matter, or help 
us to a more clear and poſitive idea of infinite du- 


ration, there being nothing more inconceivable to 
me, than duration without ſucceſſion. Beſides, 
that punfum fans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 


quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But 


if our weak apprehenfions cannot ſeparate ſucceſſion 
from any duration whatſoever, our idea of eternity 
can be nothing but of infinite ſucceſſion of moments 


of duration, wherein any thing does exiſt; and 


whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive idea 
of an actual infinite number, 1 leave him to conſi— 


der, till his infinite number be-ſo great, that he 
himſelf can add no more to it; and as long as he 


can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the idea 
he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive infinity. 
$ 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering 


rational creature, that will but examine his own, 
or any other extfterice: to have the notion of an e- 


ternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning: and 
ſuch an idea of infinite duration, Jam ſure I have, 
But this negation of a beginning, being but the ne- 
gation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive 
idea of infinity; which whenever ! endeavour to ex- 
tend my thoughts to, 1 confeſs myſelf at a loſs, and 


; find 1 cannot attain any clear comprehenſion of it. 


$ 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive idea of in - 
Hnite ſpace, will, when he confiders it, find that he 


can no more have a poſitive idea of the greateſt, 


than he has of the leaſt ſpace; for, in this latter, 
which ſeems the caſier of the two, and more within 
our comprehenſion, we are capable only of a com- 
parative idea of ſmallneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one, whereof we have the poſitive idea. 
All our poſitive ideas of any quantity, whether 
Vor. I. © 0 great | 
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great or little, have always bounds; though our 
Comparative idea, whereby we can always add to 


the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds, ' 


For that which remains, either great or little, not 
being comprehended in that poſitive idea which we 
have, lies in obſcurity : and we have no other idea 
of it, but of the power of enlarging the one, and 
diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing, A peſtle 


and mortar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter 


to indiviſibility, as the acuteſt thought of a mathe- 
matician: and a ſurveyor may as ſoon, with his 
chain, meaſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, 
by the quickeſt flight of mind, reach it; or, by 
thinking, comprehend it, which is to have a poſi- 
tive idea of it. He that thinks on a cube of an 
inch diameter, has a clear and Poſitive idea of it in 
his mind, and ſo can frame one of 2, 4, +, and 19 
on, till he has the idea in his thoughts of ſomething 
very little: but yet reaches not the idea of that in- 
_... comprehenſible littleneſs, which diviſion can pro- 
_ duce, What remains of ſmallneſs, is as far from 
his thoughts, as when he firſt began; and therefore 
he never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive 1- 
dea of that ſmallneſs, which is conſequent to inß. 
nite diviſibility. 
$ 19. Every one that eos towards „ 
does, at I have ſaid, at firſt glance make ſome very 
large idea of that which he applies it to, let it be 
pace or duration; and poſſibly he wearies his 
thoughts, by multiplying in his mind that firſt large 
idea: but yet by that he comes no nearer to the ha- 
ving a poſitive clear idea ob what remains, to make 
up a poſitive infinity, than the country-fellow had 
of the water, which was yet to come, and a1 the 
channel of the river where he ſtood : : 
- expeflat dum tranſeat aninis; at ille 
TLabitur, et labetur in omne volubilis æονα⁵⁰ . 
20. There are ſome I have met with, that pu 
0 uch Aitterence between infinite duration, and 
infinite 
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infinite ſpace, that they perſuade themfelves, thar 
they have a poſitive idea of eternity; but that they“ 
have not, nor can have any idea of infinite ſpace. 
The reaſon of which miſtake J ſuppoſe to be this, 
that finding, by a due contemplation of cauſes and 
effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome eternal be- 
ing, and fo to conſider the real exiſtence of that be- 
ing, as taking up, and commenſurate to their idea 


of eternity: but on the other fide, not finding it ne- 


ceſſary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, that 
body ſhould be infinite, they forwardly conclude, 
they can have no idea of infinite ſpace, becauſe 


they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which 
conſequence, I conccive, is very ill collected; be- 


cauſe the exiſtence of matter is nowiſe neceflary 
to the exiſtence of ſpace, no more than the exiſt- 
ence of motion, or the ſun, is neceſſary to duration, 

though duration uſes to be meafured by it: and [ 


doubt not but a man may have the idea of 10, 0 


miles ſquare, without any body ſo big, as well as 


the idea of 10,000 years, without any body ſo old. 


It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the idea of 3 
empty of body, as to think of the capacity of a 


buthel withour corn, Or. the hollow of a nutſhell 
without a kernel in it: it being no more neceſſary, 


that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid body infinitely : 
extended, becauſe we have an idea of the infinity 


of ſpace, than. it is neceſſary that the world ſhould 


be eternal, becauſe we have an idea of infinite du- 


ration: and why ſhould we think our idea of infi- 


nite ſpace requires the real exiſtence of matter to 
ſupport it, when we find, that we have as clear 


an idea of infinite duration to come, as we have 


of infinite duration paſt? Though, 1 ele, 


nobody thinks it conceivable, that any thing docs, 


or has exiſted in that future duration. Nor iS bs | 


poſſible to join our idea of future duration, with - 
preſent or pait exiſtence, any more than it is poſ- 


wle to make the ideas of. yeſterday, to-day, and 
5 3 
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to-morrow, to be che ſame; or bring ages paſt and 
future together, and make them contemporary. 
But if theſe men are of the mind, that they have 


clcarer ideas of infinite duration, than of infinite 


pace, becauſe it is paſt doubt, that Gop has exiſted 
trom all eternity, but there is no real matter co-ex- 
tended with infinite ſpace: yet thoſe philoſophers 


who are of opinion, that infinite ſpace is pofſeſſed 


by Gop's infinite omnipreſence, as well as infinite 
duration, by his eternal exiſtence, muſt be allowed 


to have as clear an idea of infinite Packs as of infi · 


nite duration; though neither of them, 1 think, 


has any poſitive idea of infinity in either caſe, F or 


whatſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his mind of 


any quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the for- 


mer, as eaſily as he can add together the ideas of 


wo days, or two paces, which are poſttive ideas of 
lengths he has in his mind, and ſo on, as long as he 


pleaſes: whereby, if a mau had a poſitive idea of 
infinite, either duration or ſpace, he could add two 
infinites together; nay, make one infinite infinitely 


bigger than a another, abſurditics too grois to be con· 


tuted, 


$ 21. But yet, if Kiter all this, there bs men who 8 


perſuade themſelves, that they have clear poſitive 


es ee dee dens of infinity, it is fit they enjoy 
their privilege: and 1 ſhould be very glad (with 
ſome others that | know, who acknowledge they 


have none ſuch) to be better informed by their com- 
_ munication, For 1 have been hitherto apt to think, 
that the great and inextricable difficulties, which 
perpetually involve all diſcourſes concerning infi- 


nity, whether of ſpace, duration, or divitibility, 
have been the certain marks of a detect in our ideas 


of infinity, and the diſproportion the mature there- 
of has to the comprehenſion of our narrow capa- 
cities. For whilſt men talk and diſpute of infinite 
ſpace or duration, as if they had as complete and 
| poſitive ideas of them; as they have of the . 
they 
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they uſe for them, or as they have of a yard or an 
hour, or any other determinate quantity, it is no 
wonder, if the incomprchenſible nature of the thing 
they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them into 
perplexities and contradictions ; and their minds be 
overlaid by an object too large and mighty to be 
ſurveyed and managed by them. 
§ 22, If I have dwelt pictty long on the couſi- 
derations of duration, ſpace, aud number, and what 
ariſes from the contemplation of them, infinity, it 
is poflibiy no more than the matter requires, there 
being few ſimple ideas, whoſe modes give more ex- 
ercite to the thoughts of men than theſe do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude : 
it ſuthces to my delign, to thew how the mind re- 
ceives them, ſuch as they are, from ſenſation and 
reflection; and how, even the idea we have of infi- 
ity, how remote ſoever it may ſcem to be from any 
Object of ſenſe, or operation of our mind, has ne- 
vertheleſs, as all our other ideas, its or iginal there, 
Some mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced ſpe- 
culations, may have other ways to introduce into 
their mi inds ideas of infinity :. but this hinders not, 
but that they themſclves, as well as all other men, 
got the firſt ideas, which they had of infinity, from 
ſenſation and reflection, in the method we have here 


ſet down. . 


CH A P. XVIII. 

Of other SIMPLE MoDes. 1 1 
5 1. 2. Modes of mition, § 3. Modes of ſounds. & 4. 
Modes of colours, & 5. Modes of taſtes. N 6. Some 
ſfimple modes haue no names. 9 7. Wi by ſome modes 
Have, and others have not names. | 

» I, | Rough I han, in the foregoing 1 
ſhewn how from ſimple ideas taken in by 
3 ſllllenulation, 
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ſenſation, the mind comes to extend itſelf even to 
infinity; which, however it may, of all others, ſeem 


moſt remote from: any ſenſible perception, yet at 


laſt hath nothing in it, but what is made out of fim- 


ple ideas, received into the mind by the ſenſes, and 


afterwards there put together, by the faculty the 
mind has to repeat its own ideas; though, I ſay, 
' theſe might be inſtances enough of ſimple modes of 
the ſimple. ideas of ſenſation; and ſuffice to ſhew 


How the mind comes by them; yet - I ſhall, for me- 
thad's ſake, though briefly, give an account of 


ſome few more, and then proceee't to more ON : 
ideas. 


§ 2. To ½ he rell, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, 
heap, ſhip, and abundance of others that might be 
named, are words, which are no ſooner heard, but 


every one who underſtands Engliſh, bas preſently 
in his mind, diſtin& ideas, which are all but the 
different modifications of motion, Modes of mation 


anſwer thoſe of extenſion : ſwift and flew are two 
differ ent ideas of motion, the meaſures whereot 
are made of the diſtances of time and ſpace put 


together, ſo they are complex ideas COPE chending 
time and ſpace with motion. 


§ 3. The like variety have we in ſounds; Diver 7 


articulate word is a different modification of ſound :-* 


by which we lee, that from the ſenſe of hearing by 
ſuch modifications, the mind may be furniſhed with 
diſtinct 1deas, to almoſt an infinite number. Sounds 


alſo, beſides the diſtinct cries of birds and beaſts, 


are modified by diverſity of notes of different length 


| put together, which make that complex idea called | 


a tune, which a muſician may have in his mind, 

when he hears or makes no ſound at all, by 8 7 

ing ou the ideas of thoſe ſounds, to put cr 

filently in his own fancy,” 

$ 4. Thoſe of colours are alſo very various : 

ſome we take notice of, as the different degrees, or, 

as they are termed, Janet of the fame colour. Rep 
ince 


wi 


uo. 


— 
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fince we very ſeldom make affemblages of colours, 


either for ule or delight, but figure is taken in alſo, 
and has its part in it, as in painting, weaving, 
needle-works, Sc. thoſc which are taken notice of, 

do moſt commonly belong to mixed modes, as be- 
ing made up of ideas of divers kinds, diz. figure 

and colour, ſuch as beauty, rainbow, Ke, 
8 5. All compounded tafles and ſmells, are alſo 
modes made up of the ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes, _ 


But they being ſuch, as generally we have no names 


for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet 
down in writing; and ther afacre muſt be left with- 


out enumeration, to the thoughts and experience 
of my reader, 


§ 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe 


ſample modes, which are confidered but as different 


degrees of the ſame ample idea, though they are in 
themſelves many of them very diſtinct ideas; yet 


have ordinarily no diſtinct names, nor are much 
taken notice of, as diſtinct ideas, where the differ 
ence is but very ſmall between them, Whether 
men have neglected theſe modes, and given no 


names to them, as wanting meaſures nicely to dii- 
tinguiſh them; or hace when they were ſo dif- 


tinguithed, that knowledge would not be of general 
or necellary ule, I leave it to the thoughts of o- 
thers; it is ſufficient to my purpoſe to ſhew, that 
all our ſimple ideas come to our minds only by ſen- 


ſation and reflection; and that when the mind has 
them, it can variouſſy repeat and compound them, 


and lo make new complex ideas. But though ” 
white, red, or {weet, Sc. have not been modified, 
or made into complex ideas, by ſeveral combina- 
tions, fo as to be named, and thereby ranked into 
ſpecies; yet ſome others of the limple ideas, Viz, 
thoſe of unity, duration, motion, Sc. above in- 
ſtanced in, as alſo power and thinking, have been 


thus modified to a great variety of complex ideas, 
with names belonging r tO them, : 
| $7. 
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87. The reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, bas been 
this, that the great concernment of men being with 
men one amongſt another, the knowledge of men 
and their actions, and their ſignifying of them to one 


another, was moſt neceſſary; and therefore they 

made ideas of actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex ideas names, that they might 
the more eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe things 


they were daily converſant in, without long ambages 
and circumlocutions ; and that the things they were 
continually. to give and receive information about, 
might be the eaſter and quicker underſtood. That 


this is ſo, and that men in fr aming different com- 
plex ideas, and giving them names, have been much 


governed by the end of ſpeech in general, (which 


is a very ſhort and expedite way of - conveying their 


thoughts one to another), is evident in the names, 


which in ſeveral arts have been found out, and ap- 
plicd to ſeveral complex ideas of modified actions, 
belonging to their ſeveral trades, for diſpatch fake, 
in their direction or diſcourſe about them. Which 
idcas are not generally framed in the minds of men 
not converſant about theſe operations. And thence 
the words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part 


of men of, the ſame language, are not underſtood. 
D. g. Colſhire, drilling, filtration, cohobation, are 


words ſtanding for certain complex ideas, which 
being ſeldom in the minds of any but thoſe few, 


whoſe particular employments do at every turn ſug- 


geſt them to their thoughts, thoſe names of them 
are not generally underſtood but by ſmiths and 
__ chemiſts; who having framed the complex ideas, 


which theſe words ſtand for, and having given names 


to them, or received them from others, upon hear- 
ing of theſe names in communication, readily con- 
ceive thoſe ideas in their minds; as by connbation all 


the ſimple ideas of diſtilling, «nd; the pouring the 


— diſtilled from any ung, back upon the re- 
maining 


. 
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maining matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we 


ſee, that there are great varieties of ſimple ideas, as 


of taſtes and ſmells, which have no names; and of 
modes many more: which either not having been 
generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any 
great uſe to be taken notice of ln the affairs and con- 
verſe of men, they have not had names given to 


them, and ſo paſs not for ſpecies. This we ſhall 
have occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, | 


when we come to __ of words. 


CHA P, . 
E the modes of TrINKING, 


1. 8% Senſation, remembrance, contemplation, &c. 
8 3. The various attention of the ind in thinking. 
S 4. Hence it is probable, that thinking is . @ctiong 
not hay of the ſoul. 


8 1. 

5 on itſelf, and contemplates its own 
actions, thinking is the firſt that occurs. In it, the 

mind obſerves a great variety of modi ficarions, and 


from thence reccives diſtinct ideas. Thus the per- 
ception, which actnally accompanies, and is an- 
nexed to,any impreſſion on the body, made by an 


external object, being diſtinct from all other modi- 
ſications of thinking, furniſhes the mind with a dil- 


tinct idea, which we call ſenſation; which is, as it 


were, the actual entrance of any idea into the un- 
derſtanding by the ſenſes. The fame idea, when it 


again recurs without the oper ation of the like ob- 
| ject on the external ſenſory, is remembrance © it it 


be ſought .after by the mind, and with pain and 
endeavour found, and brought again in view, it is 


recollection if it be held there long under attentive 
conſideration, it is contemplation ; when ideas float 


Hen the mind turns its view inwards up- 
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in our mind, without any reflection or regard of 
the underſtanding, it is that which the French call 


reverie; our language has ſcarce a name for it: 


when the ideas that offer themſelves, (for, as I have 


obſerved in another place, whilſt we are awake, 


there will always be a train of ideas fuccecding one 
another in our minds), are taken notice of, and, 
as it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention 


when the mind, with great earneſtneſs, and of 


choice, fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it on 
all ſides, and will not be called off by the ordinary 
FR of other ideas, it is that we call intention, 


ed ſleep, without dreaming, is 7% from all 
ld : and dreaming itſelf, is the having of ideas 


(whilſt the outward fenſes are ſtopped, fo that they 
receive not outward objects with their uſual quick- 


neſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external 


Objects, or known occafion; ; nor under any choice 

or conduct of the under ſtanding at all: and whe- 
ther that which we call eaſy be not ar eaming with 
the eyes open, I leave to be examined. 


$ 2. Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe va- 


rious modes of thinking, which the mind may obſerve 
in itſelf, and ſo have as diſtinct ideas of, as it hath. 
of white and red, a ſquare or a circle, ] do not pre- 


tend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of 
this ſet of ideas, which are got from reflection: that 


would be to make a volume: it ſuffices to my pre- 


ſent purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, by ſome few ex- 


amples, of what ſort theſe ideas are, and how the 


mind comes by them: eſpecially, ſince I ſhall have 


_ occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of reaſon- 


ing, judging, volition, and knowledge, which are ſome 


of the moſt conſider able ere of the mind, 
and modes of thinking. 


8 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an vnimedon» 


able digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to our pre- 
ſent deſign, if we reflect here upon the different 


ſtate of the mind 1 in thinking, which thoſe inſtances 
' 1 pp 01 
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of attention, reverie, and dreaming, Ec. 1 
mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there 
are ideas, ſome or other, always preſent in the 
mind of a waking man, every one's experience con- 
vinces him; though the mind employs itſelf about 
_ them with ſeveral degrees of attention. Some- 
times the mind fixes itſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs 
on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns 
their ideas on all ſides; remarks their relations and 
circumſtances z and views every part fo nicely, and. 
with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts out all other 
thoughts, and rakes no notice of the ordinary im- 
preſſions made then on the ſenſes, which at another 
fcaſon would produce very ſenſible perceptions : at 
other times, it barely .obſerves the train of ideas 
that ſucceed in the underſtanding, without directing 
and purſuing any of them: and at other times, it 
lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint 
_ thadows, that make no impreſſion, | 
$4. This difference of intention, and remiſſi an Of 
the mind in thinking, with a great variety of de- 
grees, between earneſt ſtudy, and very near mind- | 
ing nothing at all, every one, 1 think, has experi- 
mented -in himſelf. Trace it a little farther, and 
you find the mind in ſleep, retired, as it were, from 
the ſenſes, and out of the reach of thoſe motions 
made on the organs of ſenſe, which, at other times, 
produce very vivid and ſenſible ideas. I need not, 
for this, inſtance in thoſe who flcep out whole 
ſtormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 
ſeeing the lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the 
. houſe, which are ſenſible enough to thoſe who are 
KF waking. But in this retirement of the mind from 
the ſenſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and in- 
coherent manner of thinking, which we call dream- 
ing : and laſt of all, ſound ſleep cloſes the ſcene 
quite, and puts an end to all appearances. his, 
I think, almoſt every one has experience of in him- 
6 ſelf, and His own obſervation without difficulty leads 
Bim. 
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Him thus far. That which I would farther conclude 


from hence, is, that ſince the mind can ſenſibly put 
on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of thinking ; 
and be ſometimes even in a waking man ſo remils, 


as to have thoughts dim and obſcure to that degree, 


that they are very little removed from none at all; 


and at laſt in the dark retirements of ſound fleep, | 


| loſes the ſight perfectly of all ideas whatſoever: 
ſince, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in matter of fact, 


and conſtant experience, I aſk, whether it be not 
probable, that thinking is the action, and not the eſſence | 
of the foul? Since the operations of agents will eaſily 


admit of intention and remiſſion ; but the eſſences 
of things are not conceived capable of any ſuch va- 
riation. But this 5 the by. 


* 


0 A p. XX. 


55 of modes of PL E AS RE and Pain. 


$1. Phaſure ard pain, j # Ju e 5 2. Good and 


Be evil, what. . 3. Our paſſims moved by good and 
ve. § 5. Hatred, V6. Deſire. 


| 735 
8 7. Joy. F8. Sorraw. § 9. Hope. § 10. Fear. 
5 11. Deſpair. FI 12. Anger. $ 13. Envy. § 14. 
I hat paſſwns all men 500 I 15. 16. Pleaſure and 


pain, what. 5 17. Shame. d 18, Thoſe inflances 
a ſhew hw cur ideas of the pal ons are ** from jar 


"DS and reflection. c 


| 8 1. - Mongf the ſimple ideas which we receive 


| both from ſenſation and refleRion, PAIN 
and PLEASURE are two very conſiderable ones. For 


as in the body there is ſenſation barely in itſelf, or 
accompanied with pain or pleaſure ; ſo the thought, 


or perception of the mind, is ſimply ſo, or elle ac- 
. companied alſo with pleaſure or pain, delight or 
trouble, call It how you * 1 heſe, like other 


ſimple 


J OE Ry YORI 


1 
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ſimple ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their names 


defined; the way of knowing them, is, as of the 
ſimple ideas of the ſenſes, only by experience. For 
to define them by the preſence of good or evil, is 


no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by 


making us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon 
the ſeveral and various operations of good and evil 
upon our minds, as they are 9 applied to, 
or conſidered by us. 

$ 2. Things then are good or evil, only i In re- 


ference to pleaſure or pain. That we call 6o00p, 


which is apt to cauſe Or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh 
pain in us; or elſe to procure, or preſerve us the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any other good, or abſence of any evil. 
And, on the contrary, we name that EVIL, which 
is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or dimimfſh any 
pleaſure i in us; or elſe to procure us any evil, or de- 


Prive us of any good. By pleaſure and pain, | muſt | 
be underſtood to mean of body or mind, as they are 


commonly diſtinguiſhed; though, in truth, they be 


only different conſtitutions of the mind, ſometimes 


occaſioned by diſorder in the body, ſometimes by | 
thoughts in the mind. 

§ 3. Pleaſure and pain, F that 1 cauſes 
them, good and evil, are the hinges on which our 


PASSIONS turn: and if we reflect on ourſelves, and 
obſerve how theſe, under various conſiderations. 


operate in us; what modifications or tempers of 
mind, what internal ſenſations, if I may ſo call 


them, they produce in us, we may thence form to 
ourſelves the ideas of our paſſions. 


Thus any one reflecting upon the thourbe | 


| he has of the delight which any preſent or abſent _ 
thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea we call 


LOVE. For, when a man declares in autumn, 
when he is cating them, or in ſpring, when there 


are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more, but 
that the taſte of grapes delights him; let an altera- 
tion of health or conſtitution deſtroy the delight 
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of heir taſte, and he then can be faid to love gr apes 


no longer, 
$ 5. On the contrary, the thought of the pain 
which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to produce 


in us, is what we call HATRED. Were it my buſineſs 
here to inquire any farther than into the bare ideas 
of our paſſions, as they depend on different modifi- 


cations of pleaſure and pain, 1 ſhould remark, that 


gur love and hatred of inanimate inſenſible beings, 
18 commonly founded on that pleaſure and pain, 
which we receive from their uſe and application any 
' way to our ſenſes, though with their deſtruftion : 
but hatred or love, to beings capable of happineſs 
Or nuler 1 is often the uncaſineſs or delight, which 


we find in ourſelves, ariſing from a conſideration 


of their very being, or happineſs. Thus the being 
and welfare of a man's children or friends, pro- 
ducing conſtant delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly 
to love them. But it ſuffices to note, that our ideas 
of love and . hatred are but the diſpoſitions of the 
mind, in reſpect of pleaſure and pain in general, 5 
2 however cauſed in us. 


8 6. The uneaſineſs a man 45 in himself upon 


* abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment 


carries the idea of delight with it, is that we call 
DESIRE, which is greater or lefs, as that uneaſinefs 


is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the by, it 
may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the 


chief, if not only ſpur to human induſtry and action, 


is uneaſineſs. For whatever good is propoſed, if 
its abſence carries no diſpleaſure nor pain with it; 
if a man be eaſy and content without it, there is no 
deſire of it, nor endeavour after it; there is no 


more but a bare velleity, the term aſed to f gnify 


the loweſt degree of defire, and that which is next 
to none at all, when there is ſo little uncaſineſs in 
the abſence of any thing, that it carries a man no 
Farther than ſome faint wiſhes for it, without any 
more ellecual” or vigorous ule of the means to 


-attain 


_———— Es 


„ — 
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. attain it. D. fre alſo is ſtopped or abated by the 
opinion of the impoſlibility or unattainableneſs of 
the good propoſed, as far as the uneaſineſs is 


| cured or allayed by that conſideration. This might ; 
carry our thoughts farther Were it ſcaſonable in 
s | c5his place. 
C 7, 94 is a delight of the mind, from the e con- 
+ | fideration of the preſent or aflured approaching pot- 

„ | {cflion of a good; and we are then poſleſſed of any 


good, when we have it ſo in our power, that we can 
uſe it when we pleaſe, "Thus a man almoſt ſtarved, 

7 | 
. has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has: 
> | the pleaſure of uſing it: and a father, in whom the 
> | very wellbeing of his children cauſes delight, is al- 
n | 

g 


—_ 


ways, as long as his children are in ſuch a ſtate, in 
|. - THE poſſeſſion of that good; for he needs 88 to re- 
flect on it, to have that pleaſure, 0 5 | | 
g § 8. Son Row is uneaſineſs in the mind, upon the 


4 : thought of a good loſt, which might have been en- 
boyed longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent evil. 
_ $ 9. Hops is that pleaſure in the mind, which 
| every one finds in himſelf, upon the thought oF: a - 
- | profitable future enjoyment of a thing , which | is apt 
rt | *o delight him. | | 
FFT is an . of the mind, upon ä 
c F the thought of future evil likely to befall us. 
it F811. DESPAIR is the thought of the unattain- 
ec | ablencſs of any good, which works differently in 
, | mens minds, ſometimes producing uncaſineſs or | 
ir | pain, ſometimes reſt and indolency, | 
; 812. ANGER is an uneaſineſs or aiſcompoſure af 
8 the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with "hy 
o | preſent purpole of revenge, | 
7 = $ 13. Exvy is an uneafineſs of mind, cauſed by 2 
«t | the conſideration of a good we deſire, obtained by 
in one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 
0 8 14. Theſe two laſt, EN VVY and ANGER, not 
ay being cauſed by pain and pleaſure ſimply in them- 
io. felpes, but having in them ſome mixed conſidera- 
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tions af ourſelves -and others, : are not therefore to 
de found in all men, becauſe thoſe other parts of 


valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is want- 


ing in them: but all the reſt, terminated purely i in 


pain and pleaſure, are, I think, to be found in all 


men. For we love, deſire, rejoice, and hope, only in 
reſpect of pleaſure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only 
in reſpect of pain ultimately: in fine, all theſe paſ- 
ſions are moved by things, only as they appear to 
be the cauſes of pleaſure and pain, or to have plea- 
ſure or pain ſome way or other annexed to them. 
Thus we extend our hatred uſually to the ſubject. 
(at leaſt, if a ſenſible or voluntary agent) which 
has produced pain in us, becauſe the fear it leaves, is 


a conſtant pain: but we do not ſo conſtantly love 
what has done us good, becauſe pleaſure operates 


not ſo ſtrongly on us as pain; and becauſe we are 
not fo ready to have hope, f it will do ſo again. But 
this by the by. 
$15, By pleaſure and FU delight 15d uneafi neſs, 
I muſt all along be underſtood (as I have above in- 


timated) to mean, not only bedily pain and plea- 


ſure, but whatſoever delight or uneaſmeſs is felt by us, 
whether ariſing from any pratetul, or unacceptable 
ſenſation or reflection. 


16. It is farther to be conſidered, that in re- 
ference to the paſſions, the removal or leſſening of 


a pain is conſidered, and operates as a pleaſure: and 
the loſs or diminiſhing of a pleaſure, as a pain. 
F$ 17. The paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt 
perſons operations on the body, and cauſe various 
changes in it: which not being always ſenſible, do 
not make a neceſſary part of the idea of each paſſion, 
For $HAME, which is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 
upon the thought of having done ſomething, which 


is indecent, or will lefſen the valued eſteem which 


others have for Us, has not always bluſhing accom- 
Ppanying it. 


$ 16, J would not be miſtaken here, as if I meant 
: _ this 
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this as a diſcourſe of the paſſions; tliey are many 
more than thoſe I have here named: and thoſe 1 
have taken notice of, would each of them require 
aà much larger and more accurate diſcourſe. I have 
only mentioned theſe here, as ſo many inſtances of 
modes of pleaſure and pain reſulting in our minds, 
from various conſiderations of good and evil, I 
_ might, perhaps, have inſtanced in other modes of 
pleaſure and pain more ſimple than theſe, as the pain 
of hunger and thiiſt, and the pleaſure of eating and 


drinking to remove them; the pain of tender eyes, 


N and the pleaſure of muſic; pain from captious and 
uninſtructive wrangling, and the pleaſure of rational 
. converſation with a friend, or of well- directed ſtudy | 
1 in the ſearch and diſcovery of truth. But the pat- 
; lions being of much more concernment to us, I ra— 
5 ther made choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how 
4 the ideas we have of them are derived from lenſa⸗ 
N tion and retention. 

- Þþ CHAP. XXI. 
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„ $7 +. This 7 hn get. 5 I, 3 active and p40 
CE SY LN Poꝛber includes relation. 84. Theclear- 
a / idea of active power had from ſpirit. $ 5. Will 
i: «and underſtanding, two powers. & 6. Faculties. 
a 8. hence the ideas of liberty aud neceſſity. & 8. 
3 iberty, what. $ 9. Suppaſes under/landing, and 701% 
3 § 10. Belongs not to volition. & 11, Voluntary op- 
= 7 to involuntar v, not to neceſſury. F 12. Liberty, 
+ what. § 1 3. Neceſſity, what, d_ 14. Liberty be- 
h | Imgs not 10 the will, 15. Valition, $ 16.—19. 
h Pawers belong to agents. 9 52 Liberty belongs not 13 
nn the will, & 21. But bo the agent ar man, F 22,24. 


a TT reſpect of willing, a man is not Hie. 28. 20. 
3 Toe will determined by ſomething withiut it. § 27. 
iis 1 . Freedom. 
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Fraden. f 28. Velition, what. $ 29. What 
determines the will, & 39. Mill and defire mu? 


not be confounded. 9 31. Uneafmeſs determines the | 


will, § 32. Defire is — 5 neſs. § 33. The uneaſi- 


neſs of deſire determines the will. & 34. This 1s the 
ſpring of actian. & 35. The greateſt poſitive good de- 


termines net the will, but uncaſineſs. 5 36. Becauſe 


te removal of uneaſineſs is the firſt ſtep t og 


d 37. Becauſe uneaſineſs alone is preſent. NV 38. Be- 
cauſe all who allow the joys of heaven poſſible, purſue 


them not. But any great uneaſineſs i is never neglected. 
5 39. Dejre accompanies all uneaſinefs, & 40. The 
5 oy pref ng uneaſme/s naturally determines the will, 
+ 41. All deſire happineſs, „ 42. Happineſs, what. 
43 What good i is deſired, what not. & 44. % 
the greateſt good is not always deſired. & 45. Why 
not being defired, it moves not the will, & 46. Du? 
conſideration raiſes d:fire. 5 47. The power to ſuſpend 
the proſecution of any deſire, makes way for conjidera- | 


tion. 5 48. To be determined by our own judgment, 


e reſtraint to liberty. & 49. The freeſt agents are 


fo determined, & 50. A conſtant determination to a 


purſuit of happineſs, no abridgment of liberty. § 5 1. 
The neceſſity of purſuing true happineſs, the feunda- 
tion of all liberty. & 52, The reaſon of it. $ 53. Ge- 


der nment of our paſſiuns, the right improvement of li 


berty. S 54. 55. How men come to purſue different 
\ courſes. F 5H. How men come to chuſe ill, § 57. 
Firſt, from bodily pain. Secondly, from wrong de- 
fires ariſmg from wrong judgment, § 58. 59. Our 
judgment of preſent good or evil, always right, & 60. 


rom a wrong judgment of what makes a neceſſary part 


1 of their happineſs. 5 61. 62. A more particular account 
„/ wrong judgments, 5 63. In 7 27 and 
Juture. F 64. 65. Cauſes of this. § 66. In conſi- 
dering con nſequences Factions. 907. "Cauſes of this, 


§ 68. Wrong judgment of what is neceſſary to our 


bappineſi. & 69. Ve can change the agreeableneſs or 
„„ Mere in things. I 70, Preference of vice 
925 . 80 | 
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to virtue, a manif; 7 wrong Judy, ment. — 8 71—73. 


e 

J 1. E mind being every Foo informed; uy the 
1 ſenſes, of the alteration of thoſe ſimple 
ddeas ſt obſerves i in things without; and taking no- 
2 tice how one comes to an end and ceaſes to be, and 
f another begins to exiſt, which was not before; re- 
- flecting alſo on What paſſes within itſelf, and obſer- 
2 ving a conſtant change of its ideas, ſometimes by 
the impreſton of outward. objects on the ſenſes, 
e and ſometimes by the determination of its own 
choice; and concluding from what it has ſo con- 
„ - ftantly obſerved to have been, that the like changes 
y | will, for the future, be made in the fame things, by 
y WW - like agents, and by the like ways, conſiders in one 
e thing the poffibility of having any of its imple 
4 | ideas changed, and in another the poſhbility of ma- 
- king that change; and ſo comes by that idea which 
t., | we call rower. Thus we ſay, fire has a power to 
e melt gold, i. e. to deftroy the conſiſtency of its in- 
a ſenſible parts, and conſequently its hardneſs, and 
i, | make it fluid; and gold has a power to be melted : 
1 ee the ſun has a power to blanch wax, and wax 
-a power to be blanched by the fun, whereby the 
;- | yellownets i is deſtroyed, and whiteneſs made to exiſt | 
nt | in its room, In w hich, and the like caſes, the 
7. | power we conſider, is in reference to the change of. 
PR perceivable ideas. For we cannot obſerve any al- 
ur | teration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, 
O0. but by the obſervable change of its ſeniible ideas; 
it | por conceive any alteration 1 to be made, but by con- 
int 8 cciving a change of ſome of its ideas. 


6 2, Power, thus conſidered, is twofold, viz, as 
able to make, or able to receive any change : the 
one may be called ae, and the other paſſive peter. 
V hether matter be not wholly deſtitute of adlive 
power, as its author Gop is truly above all paſſive 
pewer; ; and whether the i inter mediate ſtate of crea- - 
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ted ſpirits be not that alone, which is capable of 
both active and paſſixe power, may be worth conſi- 
deration. I ſhall not now enter into that inquiry, 
my preſent buſineſs being not to ſearch into the o- 

12 of power, but how we come by the idea of 


But fihce active powers make ſo great a part of 


Hitt complex ideas of natural ſubſtances, (as we ſhall 
ſec hereafter), and I mention them as ſuch, accor- 
ding to common apprehenſion ; yet they being not, 
perhaps, ſo truly active powers, as eur haſty 
thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs, by this intimation, to direct our minds to 
the conſideration of Gop and ſpirits, for the clear- 


eſt idea of active power. 
§ 3. I confcls, power ;ackdes 3 in it fie Liod of 


relation, (a relation to action or change), as indeed 
which of our ideas, of what kind ſoever, when at- 
tentively conſidered, does not? For our ideas of 
extenſion, duration, and number, do they not all 
contain in them a ſecret relation to the parts: ?F igure 


and motion have ſomething relative in them much 


more viſibly: and ſenſible qualities, as colours and 
ſmells, Sc. what are they but the powers of differ- 
ent bodies, in relation to our perception? c. 
And if conſidered in the things themſelves, do they 
not depend on the bulk, figure, texture, and motion 


of the parts? All which include ſome kind of rela- 
tion in them. Our idea therefore of power, I think, 


may well have a place amongſt other ſimple ideas, 
and be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe 

that make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas 
of {ubſiances, as WE {hall her cafter have occaſion to 


obſ erve 


$4. We are 3 fur nicbed with the idea 8 


of paſſive power, by almoſt all ſorts of ſcnfible things. 


In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſerving their 
ſenſible qualities, nay, their very ſubſtances to be 


in a continual flux: and therefore with reaſon we 


look on them as liable ſtill to the lame change. Nor 


have 
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have we of active power (which is the more proper 
ſignification of the word power) fewer inſtances, 


Since whatever change is obſerved, the mind muſt 
collect a power ſomewhere, able to make that 
change, as well as a poſlibility in the thing itſelf to 
receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, _ 

bodies, by our ſenſes, do not afford us fo clear and 
dliſtinct an idea of active power, as we have from 
reflection on the operations of our minds. For all 
power relating to action, and there being but two. 
ſorts of aëtion, whereof we have any idea, viz. 


thinking and motion, let us conſider whence we 


have the cleareſt idea of the powers which produce | 
_ theſe actions. 1. Of thinking, body affords us no idea 


at all; it is only from reflection that we have that. 2. 


Neither have we from body any idea of the beginning 

of motion. A body at reſt affords us no idea of 
any active power to move; and when it is ſet in 
motion itſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than 
an action in it. For when the ball obeys the ſtroke 
of a billiard-ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, 
but bare pafſion: alſo when by im pulſe it ſets another 
ball in motion, that lay in its way, it only commu- 


nicates the motion it had received from another, 
and loſes in itſelf ſo much as the other received; 


which gives us but a very obſcure idea of an active 
power of moving in body, whilſt we obſerve it only 
to transfer, but not produce any motion, For it is 
but a very obſcure idea of power, which reaches 
not the production of the action, but the continua- 
tion of the paſſion, For ſo is motion in a body 
impelled by another: the continuation of the alte- 
ration made in it from reſt to motion being little 
more an action, than the continuation of the alte- 
ration of its figure, by the ſame blow, is an action, 
The idea of the beginning of motion, we have only 
from reflection on what paſſes in ourſelves, where 
we find, by experience, that barely by willing it, 
barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the 


parts 
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parts of our bodies which were before at 158 $0 


that it ſeems to me, we have from the obſervation 


ot the operation of bodies by our ſenſes, but a very 
imperfect obſcure idea of active power, fince they 
afford us not any idea in themſelves of che power to 
begin any action, either motion or thought. But ik, 
from the impulſe bodies are obſerved to make one 


upon another, any one thinks he has a clear idea of 
Power, it ſerves as well to my purpole, ſenſation 
being one of thoſe ways, whereby the mind comes 
by its ideas: only-1 thought it worth while to con- 
ſider here by the way, whether the mind doth not 
receive its idea of active power clearer from reflection 
on its own 3 than it doth from any exter- 


nal ſenſation. 


8 5. This, at leaſt, 1 an 8 that we find 

in ourſelves a power to begin or bent, continue 
_ or end ſeveral actions of our minds, and motions. 
of our bodics, barely by a thought, or preference 
of the mind ordering, or, as it were, commanding 
.the doing or not doing iluch or fuch a particular 
action. This power which the mind has, thus to 
order the couſideration of any idea, or the forbear - 
ing to conſider it; or to prefer the motion of any 


part of the body to its reſt, and vice verſa, in an 


particular inſtance, is that which we call the will. 
The actual exerciſe of that power, by directing any 


particular action, or its forbearance, is that which 


we call volition or wiling, The forbeararce of that 


action, conſequent to ſuch order or command of 


the mind, is called voluntary. And whatſoever action 
is pe erformed without ſuch a thought of the mind, 
is called ;zv9/untary. The power off perception is that 


which we call the underflanding., Perception, which 
we make the act of the underſtanding, is of three 


forts.; 1, Ihe perception of ideas in our minds, 2. 
Ihe perception of the ſignification of ſigns. 3. I he 


perception of the connection or repugnancy, Agree- 


ment or diſagreement, that there 1 18 betwe een any Of 
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our ideas. All thcfe are attributed to the under- 


ftanding, or perceptive power, though it be the two 


latter only that ule allows us to ſay we underſtand, 

$ 6a. Theſe powers of the mind, v:z, of perceiving, 
and of preferring, are uſually called by another 
name : and the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, that the 


_ underſtanding and will are two faculties of the mind; 


a word proper enough, if it be uſed as all words 


ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any contuſion in mens 


thoughts, by being ſuppoſed, as 1 ſuſpect it has 


been, to Rand for ſome real beings in the ſoul, that 


performed thoſe actions of underſtanding and voli- 


tion. For when we ſay, the will is the commanding 


and ſuperiour faculty of the ſoul ; that it is, or is 
not free : that it determines the inferiour faculties; 


at it follows the dictates of the underſtanding, 
Cc. though theſe, and the like expreſſions, by thoſe 5 
that carefully attend to their own ideas, and con- 

duct their thoughts more by the evidence of things 


than the ſound of words, may be underſtood in a 
clear and diſtinct ſenſe: yet 1 ſuſpect, I fay, that 
this way of ſpeaking of faculties, has mifled many 
into a confuſed notion of ſo many diſtinct agents in 
us, which had their ſeveral provinces and authori- 
ties, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral 
actions, as fo many diſtinct beings ; which has been 
no ſmall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and 1 un- 
certainty in quettions relating to them. 

Q 7. Every one, | think, finds in himſelf a power 
to begin or forbear, continue or put an end to ſe- 
veral actions in himſelf. From the conſideration of 


the extent of this power of the mind over the actions 


of the man, which every one finds in himſelf, ariſe 


the ideas of liberty and neceſſity. 


$8. All the actions that we have any idea of, 


reducing themſelves, as hath been ſaid, to theſe 
two, viz, thinking and motion, ſo far as a man has 


a power to think, or not to think; to move, or not 


to move, according to the Preference or direction 


of 
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of his own mind, ſo far is a man free. Where: ever 
any performance or forbearance are not equally in 
a man's power; where- ever doing or not doing, will 


not equally follow upon the preference of his mind 


directing it, there he is not free, though perhaps the 
action may be voluntary. So that the idea of liberty, 
is the idea of a power in any agent to do or forbear 
any particular action, according to the determina- 
tion or thought of the mind, whereby either of 
them is preferred to the other; where either of 
them is not in the power of the agent to be produ- 
ced by him according o his volition, there he is not 


at liberty, that agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty 
cannot be, where there is no thought, no volition, 


no will; but there may be thought, there may be 


will, there may be volition, where there is no li- 
berty. A little conſideration of an obvious inſtance 


or two, may make this clear. 


§ 9. A tennis ball, whether in motion by the 


ſtroke of a racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is not by 
any one taken to be a free agent. If we inquire 


into the reaſon, we ſhall find it is, becauſe we con- 
ceive not a tennis- ball to think, and conſequently 
not to have any volition, or preference of motion to 


reſt, or vice verſa; and therefore has not liberty, is 
not a free agent; but all its both motion and reſt, 


come under our idea of necęſſary, and are ſo called. 
Likewiſe a man falling into the water, (a bridge 
breaking under him), has not herein liberty, is not a 


free agent. For though he has volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling; yet the forbear- 
ance of that motion not being in his power, the 


ſtop or ceſſation of that motion follows not upon 


his volition; and therefore therein he is not free. 
So a man ſtriking himſelf, or his friend, by a con- 
vulſtve motion of his arm, which it is not in his 


power by volition or the direction of his mind to 


/ top, or forbear: nobody thinks he has in this li- 


berty; 


form}. ee 6. 
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berty; every one pities mire as acting by neceſſity 
and conſtraint. 
§ 10. Again, ſuppoſe a man be carried, whilſt 
_ faſt aſleep, into a room, where is a perſon he longs 
do ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked faſt in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad 
| to find himſelf in ſo deſirable company, which he 
| ftays willingly in, z. e. prefers his ſtay to going 
| away. I alk, is not his ſtay voluntary ? I think, 
th nobody will doudt it; and yet being locked faſt in, 
it is evident he is not at liberty not to ſtay, he has 
not freedom to be gone. So that liberty i is not an 
5 idea belonging to volition, or preferring, but to the 
perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing to 


do, according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. 
'- | Our idea of liberty reaches as far as that power, and 
2 no farther. For where- ever reſtraint comes to 
5 check that power, or compulſion takes away that 


indifferency of ability on either fide to 4&, or to 
40 forbear acting, chere liberty, and our notion of it, 
preſently ceaſes. 


37 6 11. We have inſtances enough, ind otic more 
ly Þ| than enough, in our own bodies. A man's heart | 
$0: i beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not in 
3» Þ his power by any thought or volition to ſtop ; and 
itz | therefore in reſpect of theſe motions, where reſt de- 
0 pends not on his choice, nor would follow the de- 


8 termination of his mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is 
not a free agent. Convulſive motions agitate his 


gh legs, ſo that though he wills it never ſo much, he 
of cannot, by any power of his mind, ſtop their mo- 


tion, (as! in that odd diſeaſe called Chorea ſandti viti „ 
Pon but he is perpetually dancing: he is not at liberty in 
this action, but under as much neceſſity of moving, 
n as a ſtone that falls, or a tennis-ball ſtruck with a 
his J racket. On the other ſide, a palſy or the ſtocks 


LD hinder his. legs from obeying the determination of 
1 nj His mind, if it would thereby transfer his body to 
9 


another place, In all theſe there is a want of free— 
Vol. 1. 5 5 
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dom, though the ſitting ſtill even of a paralytic, 


whilſt he prefers it to a removal, is truly voluntar y. 


Voluntary then is not oppoled to nece//ary, but to in- 
voluntary: For a man may prefer what he can do, 


to what he cannot do; the ſtate he is in. ro its ab- 


ence or change, though RY: has made it in it- 


{elf unalterable. 

812 Asit is in the motions of the body, ſo it is 
in the thoughts of our minds; where any one is 
ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, 
according to the preference of the mind, there we 
are at liberty. A waking man being under the ne- 


ceflity of having ſome ideas conſtantly in his mind, 


is not at liberty to think, or not to think; no more 
than he is at liberty, whether his body ſhould touch 
any other, or no: but whether he will remove his 
: contemplation from one idea to another, is many 
times in his choice; and then he is, in reſpect of 
his ideas, as much at liberty, as he is in reſpect of 
bodies he reſts on: he can at pleaſure remove him- 


ſelf from one to another. But yet ſome ideas to the 


mind, like fome motions to the body, are ſuch as 
in certain circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain 


their abſence by the utmoſt effort it can uſe. A man 
on the rack, is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 
pain, and divert himſelf with other contemplations: 


and ſometimes a boiſterous paſſion hurries our 


an an agent capable of Fonnseu when the beginning 


thoughts, as a hurricane does our bodies, without 
leaving us the liberty of thinking on other things 
which we would rathec chuſe. But as ſoon as the 


mind regains the power to ſtop or continue, begin 
or forbear any of theſe motions of the body with-, 
out, or thoughts within, according as it thinks fit 
to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the 


man as a free agent again. 


5 13. Where ever thought is wholly wanting. _ 


the power to act or forbear according to the di- 
rection of thought, there neceſſity takes place. This 


Or 
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or continuation of any action is contrary to Wir 
preference of his mind, is called compu ft on; when 
the hindering or {topping any action is contrary to 
his volition, it is called reſlraint. Agents that have 
no thought, no volition at all, arc in every thing 
neceflary agents. 15 
14. If this be ſo, as I i imagine it is, I leave it 
to be conſidered, whether,it may not help to put an 


end to that long agitated, and, I think, unreaſon- 


able, becauſe uni: nlligible queſtion, vis. whether 
man's will be free or no? For, if | miſtake not, it fol- 
lows, from what J have ſaid, that the queſtion it- 
ſelf is altogether improper; aud it is as infignificart 
to aſk, whether man's will be free, as to aſk, whe-* 
ther his fleep be ſwift, or his virtue ſquare : liberty 


* being as little applicable to the will, as ſwiftneſs of 
motion is to fleep, or ſquareneſs to virtue. Every 
one would laugh at the abſurdity of ſuch a queſtion ' 


as either of theſe; becauſe it is obvious, that the 


modifications of motion belong not to flcep, nor the 


difference of figure to virtue: and when any one 
well conſiders it, I think he will as plaioly perceive, 
that liberty, which 1 is but a power, belongs only to 
agents, and cannot be an attribute or modification 
of the will, which is alſo but a power. 

F 15. Such is the difficulty of explaining, and 
giving clear notions of internal actions by ſounds, 
that { muſt here warn my reader, that ordering, a | 
recting, chuſing, preferring, &c. which | have made 
uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs volition, 
unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does when 
he wills. For example, preferring, which ſeems 


perhaps beſt to expreſs the act of volition, does it 


not preciſely. For though a man would prefer flying 


to walking, yet who can ſay he cver wills it? Voli- 
tion, it is plain, is an act of the mind, knowingly : 


exerting that dominion it takes itfelf to have over 
any part of the man, by employing it in, or with- - 


holding i it from any particular action. And har 
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18 che will but the faculty to do this ? And is that 
faculty any thing more in effect than a power, the 


a B —·*ṽ ea” ot — ware 
— * _ * . ORE: > 


power of the mind to determine its thought, to the 
producing, continuing, or ſtopping any action, as 
far as it depends on us? For, can it be denied, that 


Whatever agent has a Power to think on its own 
actions, and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either 
to other, has that faculty called will? Will then is 
nothing but ſuch a power, Liberty, on the other 
ide, is the power a man has to do or forbear doing 
any particular action, according as its doing or for- 
bearance has the actual pr eference in the mind, 
which is the ſame thing as to ſay, according as he 


bimfſelf wills it. 


6 16. It is plain then, that the will is nothing but 
one power or ability, and freedom another power 
Or ability: ſo that to aſk, whether the will has free- 
dom, is to aſk, whether one power has another 
power, one ability, another ability; a queſtion at 
125 fight too groisly abſurd to make a diſpute or 


2ed an anſwer. For who is it that fees not, that 


—_ belong only to agents, and are attributes only 
of ſubſtances, and not of porwers themſelves? So that 
this way of Putte the queſtion, big. whether the 
will be free ? is in effect to aſk, whether the will be 


a ſubſtance, an agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince 
freedom can propcrly be attributed to nothing cle. 


If freedom can, with any propriety of ſpeech, be 


applied to power, it may be attributed to the power 
that is in a man to produce, or forbear producing 


motion in parts of his body, by choice or prefer- 
ence; which is that which denominates him tree, 
and is freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, 


whether frecdom were free, he would be ſuſpected 


not to underſtand well what he ſaid; and he would 
be thought to deſerve Midas's cars, who knowing 


that rich was a denomination from the poſſeſſion of 

riches, ſhould demand Whether riches then: {clves 

were rich. | 5 
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8 17. However the name faculty, which men have 


given to this power called the 20%, and whereby they 


have been led into a way of talking of the will as 
acting, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes its 


true ſenſe, ſerve a little to palliate the abſurdity z 
yet the will, in truth, fi: znifies nothing but a power, 


or ability, to prefer or chuſe : and when the 20715 


under the name of a faculty, is conſidered, as it is, 5 
barely as an ability to do ſomething, the abſur dity, 
in faying it is free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover 


ifelf, For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and talk cf 
facultres, as diſtinct beings, that can act (as we do, 


KK 


when we lay the will orders, and the will is free), 
it is fit that we ſhould make a ſpeaking faculty, and 


a walking faculty, and a dancing faculty, by which 
thoſe actions are produced, which are but ſeveral 


modes of motion; as well as we make the will and 
underſtanding to be faculties, by which the actions 


of chuſing and perceiving are produced, which are 
but ſever al modes of thinking: and we may as pro- 


| perly ſay, that it is the ſinging faculty ſings, and the 


dancing faculty dances; as that the will chuſcs, or 


that the under ſtanding conceives: or, as is uſual, 


that the will directs the underſtanding, or the un- 
derſtauding obeys or obeys not the will: it being al- 
together as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the 
power of ſpeaking directs the power of ſinging, or 
the power of hnging obeys or diſobeys the power of 
ſpeaking. 


§ 18. This way of talking, never: helefs, las pre- 


vailed, and, as 1 gueſs, produced great confuſion. 
For theſe being all different powers in the mind, 


or. in the many to do ſeveral actions, he exerts thera 


as he thinks fit: but the power todo one action, is 


not operated on by the. power of doing another 
act.on. For the power of thinking operates not on 
the power of chuſing, nor the power of chuling, 
on the power of thinking; no more than the power 
of dancing operates. on the power of linging, or che 
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power of ſinging on the power of dancing, as any 


one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : and yet 


this is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that 


the will operates on the nenn! or the un- 


derſtanding on the will. 
§ 19. 1 grant, that this or that actual thought, 


may be the occaſion of volition, or exercifing the 


power a man has to chuſe ; or the actual choice of 


the mind, the cauſe of actual thinking on this or 
that thing: as. the actual ſinging of ſuch a tune, 


may be the occaſion of dancing ſuch a dance, and 


the actual dancing of ſuch a dance, the occaſion of 


ſinging ſuch a tune. But in all theſe, it is not one 
power that operates on another: but it is the mind 
that operates, and exerts theſe powers; it is the man 


chat does the action, it is the agent that has power, or 
zs able to do. For powers are relations, not agents: 
and that which has the power, or not the power 
to operate, is that alone, which is, or is no: free, 
and not the power itſelf : for freedom, or not free- 
dom, can belong to ane but what has, or has 


not a power to act 
§ 20. The attributing to faculties chat which be- 


longed not to them, has given occaſion to this way of 
talking: but the introducing into diſcourſes concern- 


ing the mind, with the name of faculties, a notion 
of their operating. has, | ſuppoſe, as little advanced 
our knowledge in that part of ourſelves, as the 
great uſe and mention of the like invention of facul- 
ties, in the operations of the body, has helped us 
in the knowledge of phyſic. Not that j deny there 


are faculties, both in the body and mind: they both 
of them have their powers of operating, elſe neither 
the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 
can operate, that is not able to operate; and that is 
not able to operate, that has no power to operate. 
Nor do deny, that thoſe words, and the like, are 


to have their place in the common uſe of languages, 


| hot have made nem current. It looks like too 


much 
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much affectation wholly to lay them by : and phi- 


loſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet 
when it appears in public, muſt have ſo much com- 
placency, as to be clothed in the ordinary faſhion 
and languige of the country, ſo far as it can confiſt 


with truth and per ſpicuity. But the fault has been, 


that faculties have been ſpoken of, and repreſented 
as ſo many diſtinct agents, For it being aſked, what 
it was that digeſted the meat in our ſtomachs | it 


was a ready, "and very fatisfactory anſwer, to, ſay 
that it was the digeſtive faculty, What was it hat 
made any thing come out of the body ? The expule 7, 


froe faculty. What moved ? The motive faculty : 
and ſo in the mind, the intellectual faculty, or the 


underſtanding, underſtood ; and the eledive faculty, 
or the will, willed or contended: which is in ſhort 


to ſay, that the ability to digeſt, digeſted; and the 
ability to move, moved; and the ability to under- 


ſtand, underſtood. For faculty, ability, and power, 
I think, are but different names of the ſame things : 


which ways of ſpeaking, when put into. more in- 


telligible words, will, 1 think, amount to thus 


much; that digeſtion 1s per formed by ſomething 
that is able to digeſt ; motion, by ſomething able 


to move; and under ſtanding, by ſomething able to 


underſtand. And in truth i it would be very Ar unge, 


it it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be 


for a man to be free without being able to be free. 
9 21. To return then to the inquiry about li- 
berty, | think the queſtion is not proper, whether 


the will be free, but whether a man be wes.” - 2 mod, | 


I TO, 


That ſo far as any one can, by the direction 
or holes of his mind, preferring the exiſtence of 


_— any action, to the non-exiſtence of that action, and 


vice verſa, make it to exiſt, or not exiſt, ſo far he 
is free, For if J can, by a thought, dirccting the 
motion of my finger, make it move, when it was at 
reſt, or vice verſa, it is evident, that, in — of 

chat, 


, 
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that, I am free ; iid if I can, by a like thought of 
my mind, pr eferring one to the other, produce ei- 
ther words or ſilence, I am at liberty to ſpeak or 
Hold my peace; and as far as this power reaches, of 
acting, or not acting , by the determination of his- 
own thonght prefer ring either, ſo far is a man free. 
For how can we think any one freer than to have 
| the power to do what he will? And ſo far as any- 
one can, by preferring any action to its not being, 
or reſt to any action, produce that action or ret, 
ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a pre- 
ferring of action to its abſence is the willing of it; 
and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any being 
freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that 
in reſpect of actions, within the reach of ſuch a 


power in him, a man ſeems as free, as it is is poſſible 1 


for freedom to make him. 

5 22, But the inquiſitive mind PY man, willing 
to ſhift of from himſelf, as far as he can, all 
thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting himſelf. 
into a worſe  ftate, than that of fatal neceſlity, is 
not content with this : freedom, unleſs it reaches 

farther than this, will not ferve the turn: and it 
_ paſſes for a good plea, that a man is not free at all, 
if he be not as free to will, as he is to act, what he 
wills. Concerning a man's liberty; there yet there- 
fore is raiſed this farther queſtion, whether a man 
be fee to will? which, 1 think, is what is meant, 
when it is dif] puted, whether the will be free. And 
as to that, I imagine, 

9 22. 24h, That willing, or vilitien; being an 
action, and freedom conſiſting in a power of act- 
ing, or not acting, a man in reſpect of willing, or 
the act of volition, when any action in his power is 
once propoſed to his thoughts, as preſently to be 
done, cannot be free. Tt he reaſon whereof is very 
manifeſt: for it being unavoidable that the action 


depending on his will, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt; 


aud its exiſtence, Or not exiſtence, following per- 
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fectly the determination and preference of his win, 

he cannot avoid willing che exiſtence, or not exiſt⸗ 
ence of that action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he will the one or che other, i. e. prefer the one to 
the other, ſince one of them muit neceſſarily fol- 
low ; and that which does follow, follows by the 
choice and determination of his mind, that is, by 
his ine it: for if he did not will it, it would not 
be. So that, in reſpect of the act of willing, a man 


in ſuch a caſe is not free: liberty contiſting ina 


power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of 
volition, a. man, upon fach a propolal, has not. 


For it is unav oidably neceſſary to pr cter the doing, 
or forbearance, of an action in a man's power, which 


is once ſo propoſed to his thoughts; a man muſt 
neceſſarily will the one or the other of them, upon 


V hich preference, or volition, the action, or its for- 


bearance, certainly follows, and ĩs tr uly voluntary: 


but the act of volition, or preferring one of the 


two, being that which he cannot avoid, a man, in 


reſpect of that act of willing, is under a ncceflity, 


and ſo cannot be tree ; unleſs necefſity and freedom 
can conſiſt together, and a man can be free and 
bound at once. 

95 24. This then is evident, that, in all pr ;ropolale 
of pretent action, a man-is not at li berty to will, or 
not to will, becauſe he can forbcar willing: 5 ty 
conſiſting in a power to act, or to for bear acting, 
and in that only. For a man that fits ſtill, is faid 


yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills 
it. Put if a man fitting ſtill has not a power to 
remove himſelf, he is not at liberty; ſo likcwiſe, a 


man falling down a precipice, though in motion, 


is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot top that mo- 


tion if he would. This being ſo, it is plain, that 


a man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to 


give off walking, is not at liberty, whether he will 
determine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, or 
he mult neceſſarily preter one or the her 
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of them, walking or not walking; and ſo It is in 


regard of all other actions in our power ſo pro— 


pofed, which are the far greater number. For 
conſidering the vaſt number of voluntary actions 
that ſucceed one another every moment that we 
are awake, in the courſe of our lives. there arc 
but few of them that are thought on or propoſed- wt” 
the will, till the time they are to be done: and in 


all ſuch ations: as 1 have ſhewn, the mind, in re— 


-- -fpect of willing, has not a power to act, or not to 
act, wherein confiſts liberty: the mind in that caſe 
has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot avoid 
ſome determination concerning them, let the-con- 
fideration be as ſhort, the thought as quick, as it 
will; it either leaves the man in the ſtate he was 


before thinking, ar changes it; continues the 
action, or puts an end to it. Wpereby it is ma- 


nifeſt, that it orders and directs one in preference 
to, or with neglect of the other, and thereby either 

the continuation or mars, of becomes unavoidably 
voluntary. 


9 25. vince alc it is plain chat in moſt caſes a 


mun is not at liberty, whether he will w://, or no; 
the next thing demanded is, whether a man be ar” 
liberty to will which of the two he pleaſes, motion 
or reſt? this queſtion carries the abſurdity of it ſo 
manifeſtly 3 in itſelf, that one might thereby ſuffi- 
ciently be convinced, that liberty concerns not the 
will. For to aſk, whether a man be at liberty to 
will either motion or reſt, ſpeaking or filence, 
which he pleaſes, is to aſk, whether a man can 
will what he wills, or be pleaſed with what he is 


pleaſed with, A queſtion which, I think, needs no 


anſwer; and they who can make a queſtion of it, 
mult ſuppoſe one will to determine the acts of an- 
other, and another to determine that; : and io on 


in infinitum. 


§ 26. To 1501 theſs, and the like abſurdities, 


nothing can be of greater ule, than to eſtabliſh in 
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our minds determined ideas of the things under 


conſideration. If the ideas of liberty and volition 
were well fixed in.our underijaydings, and carried 
along with us in our minds, as they o1ght, through 


all the queſtions that are raiſed about them, I 


ſuppoſe, a great part of the difficulties, that per- 


plex mens thoughts, and entangle their under— 
ſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved; and we 


ſhould perceive where the confuſed ſignification of 


terms, or where the nature of che thing cauſed the 
obſcurity. he” 


927. Firſt then, [t is ; Carctutly to be remember ed, 
that freedom conſiſts in the dependence of the exiſt- 


ence, or not exiſtence of any action, upon our vo- 


* lition of it, and not in the dependence of any action, 


or its contrary, on our preference. A man ſtand- 


ing on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down- 
wards into the ſea, not becauſe he has a power to 
do the contrary action, which is to leap twenty yar ds 


upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is there- 
fore free, becauſe he has a power to leap, or not 


to leap. But if a greater force than his cither holds 


him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer 


free in that caſe : becaule the doing, or forbearance 


of that particular action, is no longer in his power. 


He that is a cloſe priſoner in a room twenty foot 


ſquare, being at the north fide of his chamber, is at 
liberty to walk twenty foot ſouthward, becauſe he | 


can walk or not walk it: but is not, at the ſame 


time, at liberty to do the wee 1. e. to walk 
twenty foot northward. 5 


In this then confiſts freedom, v/z. in our - being 


able to act, or not to act, according as we {hall 
chuſc, or will. 


YN 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that volition; : 


or willing, is an act of the mind directing its thought, 
to the pr roduction of any action, and thereby exert- 


ing its power to produce it. Io avoid multiplying 


01 words, 1 would crave cave here, under the word 


attior 5 
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action, to comprehend the forbearance too of any 


action propoſed, * ill, or holding one's peace, 
when walking or are propoſed, though mere 
forbearances, requiring as much the determination 
of the will, and being often as weighty in their con- 


| ſequences, as the contrary actions, may, on that 


conſideration, well enough paſs for actions too: 
but this I ſay, that I may not be RITES; if, ns 
brevity's ſake, | ſpeak thus. 

$29. Thirdly, The will being nothing but a power 


E 
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in the mind to direct the operative faculties of a man 


to motion or reſt, as far as they depend on ſuch di- 
rection : to the queſtion, What is it that determines 
the will? the true and proper anſwer is, the mind. 
For that which determines the general power of di- 
recting to this or that particular direction, is no- 
thing but the agent itſelf exereciſing the power it has 
that particular way, If this anſwer fatisfy not, it 


is plain, the De n, of the queſtion, hat deter- 
amines the will? is this, What moves the mind in every 


particular inſtance, to determine its general power 


of directing to this or that particular motion or reſt ? 


And to this I anſwer, the motion for continuing in 
the ſame ſtate or action, is only the preſent ſatis- 


faction in it: the motive to change, is always ſome 
uneaſineſs; nothing ſetting us upon the change of 
ſtate, or upon any new action, but ſome uneaſineſs. 


This is the great motive that works on the mind to 


i 


put it upon action, which, for ſhortneſs ſake, we 


will call determining of the will, which i ſhall more at 


large explain, 


© 30. But in the way to it, it will be eee to 
premiſe, that though l have above endeavoured to 


the like terms, that fignify deſire as well as volition, 


for want of other words to mark that a& of the 
mind, whoſe proper name is willing or volition; yet 


it being a very ſimple act, whoſoever deſires to un- 


Lerſtand what it is will better find it, by reflecting 


ON 


expreſs the act of volition, by chuſing, preferring, and | 
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whatſoever. 
be miſled by expreſſions, that do not enough keep 


to be in its power, 


the direct contrary. 
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on his own mind, and obſerving what it does when 


it wills, than by any variety of articulate founds 
I his caution of being careful not to 


up tlie difference between the will, and ſeveral acts 
of the mind, that are quite diſtinct from it, I think 
the more neceflary ; becaute I find the will often 
confounded with ſeveral of the affections, eſpecially 


_ gefire; and one put for the other, and that by men, 
who would not willingly be thought, not to have 
had very diſtinct notions of things, and not to have 


writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and miſtake 
in this matter ; and therefore is, as much as may 


be, to be avoided. For he that ſhall turn his 

thoughts inwards upon what paſles in his mind, 
when he wills, ſhall ſee that the will or power of 
dolition is converſant about nothing, but that parti- 
cular determination of the mind, Whereby, barely 


by a thought, - the mind. endeavours to give rite, 
continuation, or ſtop to any action, which it takes. 
r. This well conſidered, plainly 
Mews, that the will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from 
defire, which, in the very ſame action, may have a 

quite contrary tendency from that which our will 
ſets us upon. A man, whom 1 cannot deny, may 


oblige me to uſe per ſualions to another, which art 
the ſame time I am ſpeaking, I may wiſh may not 
prevail on him. 
and deſire run counter. 


In this caſe, it is plain, the will 
[ will che action that tends 
one way, whilſt my deſire tends another, and that 
A man, who, by a vivicat fit 
of the gout in his limbs, finds a dozineſs in his head, 
or a want of appetite in his ſtomach removed, de- 


fires to be caſed too of the pain of his feet or hands, 


(for where-ever there is pain, there is a deſire to be 
rid of it), though yet, whilit he apprehends that 
the removal of the pain may tranſlate the noxious 
humour to a more vital part, his will is never de- 

Vor. I. 1 2 termined 
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termined to any one action, that may ſerve to re · 


move this pain. Whence it is evident, that deſiring 
and zwilling are two diſtinct acts of the mind; and 


conſequently that the will, Which is but the power 


of volition, is muck more diſtin from defire. 
S 31. To return then to the inquiry, hat is it 
FR. determines the will in regard to our aftims? And 
that upon ſecond thoughts | am apt to imagine is 
not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the greater good in 
view; but ſome (and for the moſt the moſt preſſ- 
ing) uncaſineſs a man is at preſent under. This is 
that which ſucceflively determines the will, and ſets 
us upon thoſe actions we perform. This uneaſi- 
neſs we may call, as it is, deſire, which is an unea- 
ſineſs of the mind for want of ſome abſent good. 
All pain of che body, of what ſort ſoever, and diſquiet 
of the mind, is uneaſineſs : and with this is always 


f Joined deſire, equal to the pain or uneaſineſs felt; and 


is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. For deſire being 
nothing but an uneaſinefs in the want of an abſent 
good, in reference to any pain felt, eaſe is that 
abſent good; and till that eale be attained, we may 
call it dere, nobody feeling pain, that he wiſhes not 
to be eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable fr om it. Beſides this deſire of eaſe 
from pain, there is another of abſent poſitive good, 
| and here alſo the deſire and uneaſineſs is equal. 
As much as we defire any abſent good, fo much are 
we in pain for it. But here all abſent good does 
not, according to the greatneſs it has or is ackuow- 
ledged to have, cauſe pain equa] to that greatneſs ; 
as all pain cauſes deſire equal to itſelf : becauſe the 
abſence of r is not always a pain, as the preſence 


of pain is. And therefore abſent good may be 
looked on, and conſidered without deſire. But ſo 


much as there is any where of deſire, ſo much there 
is of uneaſineſs. | 
8 32. Thar defire is a ſtate of 3 every 


one, who reflects on = unit, wall quickly find. 
EL IT 7 Who 
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Who is there, that has not felt in Sits: what as 


. wite man ſays of hope, (which is not much differ 
ent from it), that it being deferred makes the heart 


fick and thar {till propor penny to the greatneſs. 


of the deſire, which fometimes raiſes the uncafineſls 


to that pitch, that it makes people cry out, Give me | 
children, give me the thing defired, or I die? Life 
itſelf, and all its enjoyments, as a burden, cannot 
be borne under the laſting and unremoved preſſure” 


of fuch an uneaſineſs. 


$ 33. Good and evil, preſent and abſent, it is: 
true, work upon the mind: but that which imme- 
diatcly determines the will, from time te time, to- 
every voluntary action, is the uncatincis of deſire, 


fixed on fome abſent good, either negative, as in- 
dolence to one in pain; or Poſiti be, as enjoyment 
of pleaſure, I hat it is this uneaſineſs that deter- 


mines the will to the ſucceſſive vo tuntary actions, 
whercof the grcateſt part of our lives is made up, 
and -by which we. are conducted through different 


courſes to different ends, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew 


both. from experience, and the reaſon of the thing. 
$ 34. When a man is perfectly content with the 


Jane he is in, which is, when he is perfectly wich- 
out any uneafinels, . what induſtry, what action, 


what will is there left, but to continue in it? Of 


this every man's-obſervation will ſatisfy him. And 


thus we ſec. our all-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our con- 


ſtitution and frame, and Knowing What it 1s that 


determines the will, has put into man the uncaſineſfs 
of hunger and thirſt, and other natural deſires, 
that return at their ene to move and determine 


their wills, for the preſerv ation of themſelves, and 


the continuation of their ſpecies. For, I think, we 


may conclude, that if the bare contemplation of 
theſe good ends, to which we arc carried by theſe 


ſeveral uneaſineſſes, had been ſutficient to determine 


the will, and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had 
none ot  thete natural pains, and Perhaps, in this 


wor d, 
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_ than to burn, ſays St Paul; where we may fee what 
it is that chiefly drives men into the enjoyments of 
a conjugal life. A little burning felt puſhes us more 
power fully, than greater N in proſpect dr aw 
or allure. 


$ 35. It ſeems ſo eſtabliſhed and ſettled a maxim 
by the general conſent of all mankind, That good, 
the greater good, determines the will, that | do not 
at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſhed my 


thoughts on this ſubjeR, I took it for granted; and 


4 imagine, that by a great many I ſhall be thought 


more excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that 


now [ have ventured to recede from ſo received an 


opinion. But yet, upon a ſtricter inquiry, I am for- 
ced to conclude, that go9d, the greater good, though 
apprehended and acknowledged to be fo, does not 

determine the will, until our deſire, r raiſed propor- 


tionably to it, makes us uncaſy in the want of it. 
Convince a man never ſo much that plenty has its ad- 
vantages over poverty; make him ſee and own, that 


the handſome conveniencies of life are better than 
naſty penury ; yet as long as he is content with the 


latter, and finds no uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; 


his will never is determined to any action, that ſhall 


bring him out of it. Let a man be never fo well 


_ perſuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is as 


neceffary to a man, who has any great aims in this 


world, or hopes in the next, as food to life : yet till 
D hunger, and thirfts after righteouſneſs ; till he feels 
an unsaſineſs in the want of it, his will will not be 
determined to any action in purſ uit of this confeſſed 


greater good; but: any other uneaſineſſes he feels 
in himſelf, mall take place, and carry his will to 
Other actions. On' the other ſide, let a drunkard 


lee, that his health decays, his eſtate waſtes ; diſ- 
credit and diſcaſes, and the want of all thiogs, e- 
ven of his beloved drink, attends him in the courſe 


he folloy ws: yet the | returns of uncaſineſs to mits 
| | | Kis 
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world, little or no pain at all. Tt is better to marry, 
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his companions, the habitual thirſt after his cups, 
at the uſual time, drives him to the tavern, though 


he has in his view the loſs of health and plenty, 


and perhaps of the joys.of another life : the leaſt 
of which is no inconfiderable good, but ſuch as he 
confeſſes, is far greater than the tickling of his pa- 
late with a glats-of wine, or the idle chat of a 

loaking club. It is not for want of viewing the 


greater good; for he fees, and acknowledges it, 


and. in the intervals of his drinking hours, will take 
reſolutions to purſue the greater good; but when 
the uncaſineis to miſs his accuſtomed delight re- 
turns, the greater acknowledged good loſes its hold, 
and the preſent uneaſineſs determines the will to 
the accuſtomed action; which thereby gets ſtronger | 
footing to prevail againſt the next occation, though 
he at the 155 time makes ſecret promiſes to him- 
ſelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt 
time he will act againſt. the attainment of thoſe 
greater goods. And thus he is, from time to time, 
in the ſcatc of that unhappy complainer, Video nie. 
liora proveque, diteriora ſequor : which ſentence, al- 
lowed for true, and made good by conſtant expe- 
rience, may this, and poſſibly no other way, be ca- 
ſily made intelligible... 

§ 36. If we inquire into the reaſon of what expe- 
rience makes ſo evident in fact, and examine why. 
it is uncaſineſs alone operates on the will, and de- 


termines it in its choice, we ſhall find, that we be- 


ing capable but of one determination of the will to. 
one action at once, the preſent uneaſineſs that we 
are under, does naturally determine the will, in or- 
der to that happineſs which we all aim at in all our 


actions: foraſmuch as whilſt we. are under any un- 


eaſineſs, we cannot apprehend ourſelves happy, or 
in the way to it. Pain and uneaſineis being, by e- 
very one, concluded, and felt to be inconſiſtent 

with happineſs ; ſpoiling the reliſh, even of thoſe 
000 things which we have: a little pain ſerving to 
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mar all the Pienſure we rejoiced in. And therefore 
that which of courſe derermines the choice of our 
will to the next action, will always be the removing 
of pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt 
and neceſſary ſtep towards happineſs. Eh 
$ 37. Another reaſon why it is uneaſineſs alone 
determines the will, may be this; becauſe that alone 
18 preſent, and it is againſt the nature of things; 
that what is abſent ſhould operate, where it is not. 
It may be faid, that abſent good may, by contem- 
plation, be brought home to the mind, and made 
preſent. The idea of it indeed may be in the mind, 
and viewed as preſent there: but nothing will be 
in the mind as a preſent good, able to counter ba · 
lance the removal of any uneaſineſs, which we 
are under, till it raiſes our deſire, and the uneaſi- 
neſs of that has the prevalency i in determining the 
will. Till then, the idea in the mind of whatever 
good, is there only like other ideas, the object of 
bare unactive ſpeculation ; but operates not on the 
will, nor fets us on work : the reaſon whereof [ 
ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, 
that have had lively repre/entations ſet before their 
minds of the unſpeakable joys of heaven, which 
_ they acknowledge both poflible and probable too, 
| who yet would be content to take up with their 
| happineſs here? and ſo the prevailing uneaſineſſes 
of th:ir deſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of 
this life, take their turns in the deter rminifig their 
wills; and all that while they take not one ſtep, are 
not one jot moved, towards the good things of an- 
other lite, conſidered as ever ſo great. 

S838 *Vere the will determined by the views of 
; good, as it appears in contemplation greater or leſs 
to the underſtanding, which is the ſtate of all abſent 
good, and that which in the received opinion the 
will is ſuppoſed ro move to, and to be moved by, * 
do not ſee how it could ever get looſe froin rhe in— 
finite eternal joys or heaven, once propoſed and 
| : __. conhder cd 
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conſidered as poſſible. For all abſent good, by which 

alone, barely propoſed, and coming in view, the 
will is thought to be determined, and fo to ſet us 
on action, being only poflible, but not infallibly 
certain, it is unavoidable, that the infinitely greater 
poſſible good ſhould regularly and conſtantly deter- 
mine the will in all the ſucceſſive actions it directs; 
and then wefhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in 


our courſe towards heaven, without ever ſtanding. 


ſtil, or directing our actions to any other end: 


the eternal condition of a future ſtate infinitely out- 
weighing the expectation of riches, or honour, or 


any other worldly pleaſure, which we can propoſe 
to ourſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the more 
probable to be attained : for nothing future is yet in 
poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation even of theſe may 


deceive us. If it were io, that the greater good in 


view determines the will, fo great a good once pro- 


_ poſed could not but ſeize the will, and hold it faſt. 
to the purſuit of this infinitcly greateſt good, with- 
out ever letting it go again: for the will having a 
power over, and directing the thoughts, as well as 
other actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the con- 
templation of the mind fixed to that good. 


I his would be the ſtate of the mind, and regu- 


lar tendency of the will in all its determinations, 


were it determined by that which is conſidered, and 
in view the greater good; but that it is not ſo, is 


_ _ viſthle in experience; the infinitely greateſt con- 
feſſed good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſuc- 
ceſſive uneaſineſs of our defires purſuing trifles, 


But though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſting 


_ unſpeakable good, which has ſometimes moved and 
affected the mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the will, 


yet we ſee any very great and prevailing uneafi- 
neſs, having once latd hold on the will, lets it 


not go; by which we may be convinced, what it 


is that determines the will, Thus any vehement 
pain of the body; the ungovernable paſſion of a 
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man violently in love; or the impatient deſire af 
revenge, keeps the will ſteady and intent: and the 
will thus determined, never lets the underſtanding 
lay by the object, but all the thoughts of the mind, 
and powers of the body, are uninterruptedly em- 
ployed that way, by the determinations of the will, 
influenced by that topping uneaſineſs, as long as it 
laſts; whereby i it ſeems to me evident, that the will, 
or power of ſetting us upon one action in preference 
io all others, is determined in us by uneaſineſs: and 
Whether this be not ſo, deſire every one to > obſer Ve 
in himſelf, 
§ 39. J have hitherto chiefly inſtanced | in ihe un 
4 of deſire, as that which deter mines the will. 
Becauſe that is the chief, and moſt ſenſible; and 
the will ſeldom orders any action, nor is there any 
voluntary action performed, without ſome deſire 
accompanying it; which, I think, is the reaſon 
why the will and deſire are ſo often confounded. 
But yet we are not to look upon the uneaſineſs 
which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of 
the other paſſions, as wholly excluded in the caſe, 
Averſion, fear, anger, envy, ſhame, Sc. have each 
their uneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the will, 
„* heſc paſſions are ſcarce any of them in life and 
practice, ſimple and alone, and wholly unmixed 
with others; though uſually in diſcourſe and con- 
templation, that carries. the name, which operates 
ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent ſtate of 
the mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of 
1255 paffions to be found without deſire joined with = 
am ſure, where-ever there is uncafinefs, there 
1s > hehe : for we conſtantly defire happineſs; and 


whatever we fecl of uncaſineſs, 10 much, it is cer - | 


tain, we want of happineſs; even in our own opi- 
: nion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what 
it will. Beſides, the preſent moment not being our 


eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look be- 


8 youd the pretcnt, and deſixe boes with our fore- 
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fight, and that ſtill carries the will with it, So that 
even in joy itſelf, that which keeps up the action, 
* whereon the enjoyment depends, is the deſire to 
continue it, and fear to loſe it: and whenever a 
greater uneaſineſs than that takes place in the mind, 
„che will preſently is by that determined to ſome new 
action, and the preſent delight neglected, 
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, $ 40. But we being in this world beſet with ſun- 
BB EX dry uneaſinefles, diſtracted with different deſires, 
l the next inquiry naturally will be, Which of them 
- | has the precedency in determining the will to the 
next action? and to that the anſwer is, that ordi- 
- |. narily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are 


« judged capable of being then removed. For the 
L Vill being the power of directing our operative fa- 
I <ultics to ſome action, for ſome end, cannot at any 

= time be moved towards what 1s judged at that time 

5 unattainable : that would be to ſuppoſe an intelli- 
s gent being deſignedly to act for an end, only to laſe 
iss labour: for ſo it is to act for what is judged not 
= attainable ; and therefore very great unealincites 
move not the will, when they are judged not capa- 
"= ble of a cure: they, in that caſe, put us not upon 
* I <ndeavours. But theſe ſet apart, the molt important 
SM and urgent uncaſineſs we at that time feel, is that 
1 which ordinarily determines the will ſucceſhvely, in 
p that train of voluntary actions, which make up 
S our lives, The greateſt preſent uneaſineſs is the 
£ ſpur to action, that is conſlantly felt; and for the 
£ [| moſt part determines the will in its choke of the 
1 {FF ycxt action. For this we muſt carry along with us, 

- Chat the proper and only object of the will is ſome 
| action of Ours, and nothing elſe. For we produ- 


I ding nothing, by our willing it, but ſome action in 
„ dur power, it is there the will terminates, and 
t : reaches no farther, 8 
Sit, if it be farther aſked, what it is moves de- 
ye? I anſwer, happineſs, and that alone. Hoppi- 

: . and e are the names of two extremes, the 


5 | | utwoſt. 


into the heart of man to conceive. 


cannot be content. 


pineſs and miſery. 
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| atoll bounds whereof we know not; it is hat 


eye hath not ſeen, ear bath not heard, nor hath it entered 
But of ſome de- 
grees of both, We have very lively impreflions, 


made by ſeveral inſtances of delight and joy on the 


one ſide, and torment and forrow on the other; 


which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend un- 
der the names of pleaſure and pain, there being 


pleaſure and pain of the mind, as well as the body : 


worth him is fulneſs of joy, and Pleaſure for evermore 
or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of the mind; 
tough ſome have their riſe in the mind from | 


thought, others in the I" ir om cer tain mache 


tions of motion. 
9 42. Happineſs then in its full extent is the ut- 
moſt pleaſure we are capable of, and miſery the ut - 

moſt pain: and the loweſt degree of what can be 
called happineſs, is ſo much eaſe from all pain, and 
ſo much preſent pleaſur e, as without which any one 
Now, becaule pleaſure and pain 


are produced in us, by the operation of certain ob- 


jects, either on our minds or our bodies; and in 
different degrees; therefore what has an aptneſs to 
Produce pleaſure in us, is that we call goed, and 
what is apt to produce pain in us, we call evil, for 
no Other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce 
pleaſure and pain in us, wherein conſiſts our hap- 
| Farther, though what is apt to 
produce any degree of pleaſure be in itſelf good, 
and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be 
evil; yet it often happens, that we do not call it ſo 
when it comes in competition with a greater of its 
ſort ; becauſe when they come in competition, the 
= degrees alfo of pleaſure and pain have juſtly a pre- 
ference. | 
we call good and evil, we {hall find it lies much in 
: compariſon : : for the cauſe of every leſs degree of | 
pain, as well as every greater degree of Pleafures ” 


So that if we will. rightly eſtimate what 


has the nature of Hood, and vice verſa... 
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8 43. Though this be that which is called good 
and evil, and all good be the proper object of deſire 
in general; yet all good, even ſeen and confeſſed 


to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move every particular 


man's deſire; but only that part, or ſo much of it, 
as is conſiqered, and taken to make a neceſſary part 
of his happineſs. All other good, however great in 
reality or appearance, excites not a man's defires, 
who looks not on it to make a part of that happi- 
neſs, wherewith he, in his preſent thoughts, can 
ſatisfy himſelf, Happineſs, under this view, every 


one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes an 


part ol it: other things, acknowledged to be good, 
he can look upon without defire, pals by, and be 
content without, There is nobody, | think, ſo 
ſenſeleſs as to deny that there is pleaſure in know- 
ledge : and for the pleaſures of ſenſe, they have too 
many followers to let it be queſtioned, whether men 
are taken with them or no. Now, let one man 
place his ſatisfaction in ſenſual pleaſure, another in 
the delight of knowledge: though each of them 
cannot but confeſs, there is great Pleaſure i in what 
the other purſues ; yet neither of them making the 
other's delight a part of his happineſs, their deſires 


are not moved, but each is ſatisfied without what 


the other enjoys, and ſo his will is not determined 


to the purſuit of it But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious 


mau's hunger and thirſt makes him uneaſy, he 
whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of 
good cheer, poignant ſauces, delicious wine, by the 
pleaſant taſte he has found in them, is, by the un- 
eaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined 


| to cating and drinking; though poſſibly with great 


indifferency what wholeſome food comes in his way. 
And, on the other ſide, the epicure buckles to ſtudy, 


when ſhame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf 


to his miſtreſs, ſhall make him uneaſy in the Want 
of any ſort of knowledge. Thus, how much ſo- 
ver men are in carneſt, and conftane i in purſuit of 

5 . happi nels; 
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Mappineſt; yet they may have a clear view of good, 
| | ney and confefled good, without being concerned 


or it, or moved by it, if they think they can make 


up their happineſs without it. Though as to pain, 
that they are always concerned for; they can feel 
no uneaſineſs without being moved. And therefore 
being uneaſy in the want of whatever is judged ne- 
ceſſary to their happineſs, as ſoon as any good ap- 
pears to make a part of their por tion of OTIS 


ny begin to defire it. 
I 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in 


Himſelf, and others, that the greater viſible good 
does not always raiſe mens deſires in proportion to 


the greatneſs it appears, and is acknowledged to 
have: though every little trouble moves us, and ſets 


us on work to get rid of it. The reaſon whereof 


is evident from the nature of our happineſs and 


miſery itſelf, All preſent pain, whatever it be, 
makes a part of our preſent miſery : but all abſent 
good does not at any time make a neceſſary part of 
Our preſent happinets, nor the abſence of it make a 
bart of our miſery: if it did, we ſhould be con- 
ſtantly and infinitely miſerable; there being infinite 
degrees of happineſs, which are not in our poſſefſion. 


All uneaſineſs therefore being removed, a moderate 
portion of good ſerves at preſent to content men; 
and ſome few degrees of pleaſure in a ſucceſſion of 
ordinary enjoyments make up a happineſs wher-in 


they can be fatisfied, If this were nor ſo, there 
could be no room for thoſe indifferent and viſible 


trifling actions to which our wills are ſo often de- 


ter mined, and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much 
of our lives; which remiſſneſs could by no means 


conſiſt with a conſtant determination of will or de- 


| fire to the greateſt apparent good. That this is ſo, 
I think, few people need go far from home to be 


convinced. And indeed in this life there are not 
many whoſe happineſs rcaches fo far, as to afford 


them a conſtant train of moderate mean pleaſures, 


without 
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without any mixture of uneaſineſs; and yet they 
could be content to ſtay here for ever: though 
they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may 
be a ſtate of eternal durable joys after this life, far 
ſurpaſſing all the good that is to be found here: nay, 


they cannot but fee that it is more poſſible than 
the attainment and continuation of that pittance of 


| honour, - riches, or pleafure, which they purſue ;_ 
and for which they neglect that eternal ſtate : but 


yet in full view of this difference, ſatisfied of the 
poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting happineſs 


in a future ſtate, and under a clear conviction, 


that it 1s not to be had here, whilſt they bound their 
happineſs within ſome littie enjoyment, or aim of 
this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from 
making any neceſſary part of it, their deſires are 
not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their 
wills determined tO any achion, Or endeavo our for! its 
attainment. 

45. The e pecellicics of our lines fn 2 
great part of them with the uncaſineſs of hunger, 
thirſt, heat, cold, wearinels with labour, and 
Nleepineſs | in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, 
it, beſides accidental harms, we add the fantaſtical 
vncaſineſs (as itch after honour, power, or riches, 
Sc.), which acquired habits by fathion; example, 
and education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand 
other ir regular deſires, which cuſtom has made na- 
tural to us, we ſhall find that a very little part of 


our life is fo vacant from theſe unealincfles, as to 


leave us free to the attraction of remoter abſent 
good. We arc ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough 
from the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted de- 
ſires, but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſineſſes out 
of that ſtock, which natural wants, or acquired ha- 


| bits have heaped up, take the will in their turns; 


and no ſooner is one action difpatched, which by 
ſuch a determination of the will we are ſet upon, 


but another uncaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. 
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For the removing of the pains we feel, and are at 
preſent prefſed with, being the getting out of miſery, 
and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order 


to happineſe, abſent good, though thought on, con - 


feſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any 
part of this unhappinels in its abſence; is joſtled out, 


to make way for the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes 
we feel, till due and repeated contemplation has 


brought! it nearer to our mind, given ſome reliſh of 


it, and raiſed in us ſome ee ; which then begin- 


ning to make a part of our preſent uneaſinets, ſtands 
upon fair terms with the re, to be ſatisfied, and fo 
according to its greatneſs, and preſſure, comes in 
its turn to determine the will. 


9 46. And thus, by a due conſideration, and ex- 
amining any good propoſed, it is in our power to 
raiſe our deſires in a due proportion to the value of 


chat good, whereby, in its turn, and place, it may 
come to work upon the will, and be purſued, For 


good, though appearing and allowed never ſo great, 


yet till it has raiſed delires in our minds, and there- 


by made us uneaſy in its want, it reaches not our 


wills; we are not within the ſphere of its activity; 
cur wills being under the determination only of 
thoſe uneaſinefles which are preſent to us, which, 


_ whilſt we have any, are always ſoliciting, and ready 


at hand to give the will its next determination: the 

balancing, when there is any in the mind, being 
only which deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which un- 
eaſineſs firſt removed. Whereby it comes to pals, 
that as long as any uneaſineſs, any deſire remains in 
our mind, there is no room for good, barely as 
ſuch, to come at the will, or at all to determine it, 


Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt ſtep in our en- 


deavours after happineſs, being to get wholly out of 
the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the 
will can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every un- 


_ eaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed: which, in the 


| multitude of wants and detires, we are beſet with 
in 
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in this imperfect - ſtate, we are not like to be ever 
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| $47. There being in us a great many uneaſineſſes 
always ſoliciting, and ready to determine the will, it 

is natural, as J have ſaid, that the greateſt and moit- 
preſſing ſhould determine the will to the next action; 
and ſo it does for the moſt part, but not always. 


Chap. 21. 


For the mind having in moſt caſes, as is evident in 


experience, a power to ſuſpend the execution and 
ſatisfaction of any of its deſires, and ſo all, one after 
another, is at liberty to conſider the objects of them, 
examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with 
others. In this lies the liberty man has; and from 
the not uſing of it right, comes all that variety of 
miſtakes, errours, and faults which we run into, 
in the conduct of our lives, and our endeavours 
after happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determi- 
nation of our will, and engage too ſoon before due 
examination. Lo prevent this, we have a power 


to ſuſpend the proſecution. of this or that deſire, 


as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. 


- This ſeems to me the ſource of all liberty; in this 


ſeems. to conſiſt that which is (as, I think, impro- 
perly) called free-wr!ll, For during this ſuſpenſion 
of any deſire, before the will be determined to 
action, and the action (which follows that determi- 
nation) done, we have opportunity to examine, 


view, and judge of the good or evil of what we are 


going to do; and when, upon due examination, we 
have judged, we have done our duty, all that we 
can, or ought to do, in purſuit of our happineſs ; 


and it is not a fault, but a perfection of our nature, 


to defire, will, and act according to the laſt reſult 


bf a fair examination. | 


$ 48. This is ſo far from being a reſtraint or di- 


minution of freedom, that it is the very improve- 
ment and benefit of it; it is not an abridgment, it 


is the end and uſe of our liberty; and the farther . 


we are removed from ſuch a determination, the 


A 2 2 nearer 
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nearer we are to miſery and ſlavery. A perftet! in- 


differency in the mind, not determinable by its laſt 
judgment of the good or evil that is thought to at- 


tend its choice, would be fo far from being an ad- 


vantage and excellency of an intellectual nature, that 
it would be as great an imperfection, as the want of 
indifferency to act, or not to act, till determined 


by the will, would be an imperfection on the other 
ide. A man is at liberty to lift up his band o his 
head, or let it reſt quiet: he is perfectly indifferent 


in enher ; ; and it would be an imperfection in him, 
if he wanted that power, if he were deprived of that 


indifferency. But it would be as great an imper- 
fection, if he had the ſame indifferency, whether he 
would prefer the lifting up his hand, 'or its remain- 


ing in reſt, when it would fave his head or eyes from 
a blow he fees coming: it is as much a perfection, 
that defire, or the power of preferring, ſhould be 


determined by good, as that the power of acting 
ſhould be determined by the will, and the certainer 


ſuch determination is, the greater is the perfection. 


Nay, were we determined by any thing but the laſt 


reſult of our own minds, judging of the good or 
evil of any action, we were not free. The very 
end of our freedom being, that we may attain the 
good we chuſe. And therefore every man is put 
under a neceſſity by his conſtitution, as an intelli- 
gent being, to be determined in willing by his own 


thought and judament, what is beſt for him to do: 
elſe he would be under the determination of ſome 
other than himſelf, which is want of liberty. And 


to deny, that a man's will, in every determination, 
follows his own judgment, is to ſay, that a man 
wills and acts for an end that he would not have at 
the time that he wills and acts for it. For if he pre- 


fer it in his preſent thoughts before any other, it 


is plain he then thinks better of it, and would have 


it before 1 other, unleſs he can have, and not 
0 
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1 it; , 15 and not will it at the: ſame t time 5 * 


contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted. 


§ 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperiour 133 


above us, who enjoy perfect happineſs, we ſhall have 
reaſon to judge, that they are more ſteadily deter- 
mined in their choice of good, than we; and yet We 


have no reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leis 
free, than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor 


finite creatures as we are, to pronounce what infi- 


nite wiſdom and goodneſs could do, I think we 


might ſay, that Gop himſelf cannot chuſe what is 
not good; the freedom of the Almighty hinders 
not his. being determined by what is belt. 


o. But to give a right view: of this oiſtaken 


part of liber ty : let me alk, would any one be a 


changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined by wiſe 
conſiderations, than a wiſe man ? is it worth the 
name of freedom to be at liber ty to play the foo, 


and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's ſelf * if 


to break looſe from the conduct. of reaſon, and to- 
want that reſtraint of examination and judgment, 


which. keeps us from chuſing or doing the works, . 


be liberty, true liberty, madmen and fools-are the 


only free men: but yet, I think, nobody would 


chuſe to be mad for the ſake of fach liberty, but he 


that is mad already. The conſtant deſire of bap- 
pineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to act tor 


it, nobody, I think, accounts an abridgment of 


liberty, or at leaſt an abridgment of liberty to be 


complained of. God almighty himſelf is under the 


neceſſity of being happy; and the more anv.intci- 
ligent being is ſo, the nearer is its approach to infi- 


nite perfection and happineſs, 'T hat in this ſtate of ; 


ignorance we ſhort-ſighted creatures might not mit- 


take true felieity, we are endued with a power to 


tuſpend any particular deſire, and keep it from da- 


termining the. will, and engaging us in action. This 


* 


is ſtanding Kill, where we are not ſufficiently aſſured : 
of. the way: examination, is conſulting a guide.:- 


Az | then 
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the determination of the will. upon inquiry, is fol- 
lowing the direction of that guide: and he that has a 


power to act, or not to act accor ding as ſuch deter- 

mination rect, is a free agent; ſuch determination 
abridges not that power wherein liberty conſiſts, 
He that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon- 
doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at liberty, be- 


cauſe he may either go or ſtay as he beſt likes; 


though his preference be determined to ſtay, by the 
darkneſs of the night, or illneſs of the wea:her, or 
want of other lodging: he ceaſes not to be tree, 


though the defire of ſome convenience. to be had 


there, abſolutely determines his pr eference, and 
makes him ſtay in his priſon. 
5851. As therefore the higheſt perf. ion of in- 
tellectual nature, lies in a car reful and conſtant pur- 
ſuit of true and ſolid happineſs ; ſo the care of our- 
ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real hap- 
pineſs, is the neceſſary foundation of our liberty. 
Ihe ſtronger ties we have to an unalterable purſuit 
of happineis in general, which is our greateſt good, 
and which, as ſuch, our deſires always follow, the 
more are we free from: any necefiary determination 


of our will to any particular action, and from a ne- 
ceſſary compliance with our deſire, ſet upon any 
particular, and then appearing preferable good, till 


we have duly examined, whether it has a tendency 
to, or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs : and 


therefore till we are as much informed upon this 
Inquiry, as the weight of the matter and the na- 


ture of the caſe demands, we are by the neceſlity of 

preferring and purſuing true happineſs, as our 

greateſt good, obliged to ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of 

our deſire in particular caſes. 

F 52. This.is the hinge on which turns the liber- 
ty of intellectual beings in their conſtant endeavours 


after, and a ſteady proſecution of true felicity, that 
they can ſuſpend this proſecution in particular caſes, 


ul they Rare looked before chem, and informed 


 thejalelves, 5 


* 
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themſelves, whether that particular thing, which is 
then propoſed or deſired, lie in the way to their 


main end, and make a real part of that which is 


their greateſt good ; for the inclination and ten- 


dency of their nature to happineſs, is an obligation 
and motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, or 

miſs it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon caution, 

_ deliberation, and warineſs, in the directon of their 


particular actions, which are the means to obtain 
it, Whatever neceſſity Cetermines to the purſuit of 
real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity, with the fame force, 


eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation, and {ſcrutiny of 


each ſucceflive deſire, whether the ſatisfaction of it 


does not interfere with our true happineſs, and 
miſlead us from it., This, as ſeems to me, is the 
great privilege of finite intellectual beings; and 1 
deſire it may be well conſidered, whether the great 


inlet and exerciſe of all the liberty men have, are 


capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that 


whereon depends the turn of their actions, does not 
he in this, that they can ſuſpend their deſires, and 
ſtop them from determining their wills to any action, 
ull they have duly and fairly examined the good and 


evil of it, as far forth as the weight of the thing 


requires, I his we are able to do; and when we have 
done it, we have done our duty, and all that is in 
our power ; and indeed all that needs. For, ſince 
the will ſuppoſes knowledge to guide its choice, all 
that we can do, 1s to hold our wills undetermined, 


till we have examined the good and evil of what we 
deſire. What follows after that, follows in a chain 
of conſequences linked one to another, all depend- 


ing on the laſt determination of the judgment, which, 


whether it ſhall be upon an haſty and precipita'e 
view, or upon a due and mature examination, is in 


our power; experience ſhewing us, that in moſt 


caſes we are able to fuſpend the preſent fatisfaction 


of any deſire. 


8 53. But if any extreme diſturbance, as ane 
times 
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times it happens, poſſeſſes our whole mind, as when: tl 
the pain of the rack, an impetuous uneafineſs, as tl 
of love, anger, or any other violent paſſion, run- 0 
ning away wi eh us, allows us not the liberty of h 
thought, and we are not maſters enough of our: tc 
_ own minds to conſider thoroughly, and examine tl 
fairly; Gop, who knows. our frailty, pities our. a 
weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are lu 
able to do, and ſees what was, and what was not in ri 
our power, will judge as a kind and mercitul father. 11 
But the forbearance of a too haſty compliance wich h 
our defires, the moderation and reſtraint of our fe 
i paſſions, ſo that our under ſtandings may be free to ti 
examine, and reaſon unbiaſſed gives its judgment, in 
being that whereon a right direction of our conduct:  w 
to true happineſs depends-; it is in this we ſhould || be 
employ our chief care and endeavours. In this we- n 

ſhould take pains to ſuit the reliſh of our. minds to. 
the true intrinſic good. or ill that is in things, and — 
not permit an allowed or ſuppoſed poſlible great and. | de 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without m 
leaving any reliſh, any defire of itſelf there, till, by I fy 
| a due conſideration of its true worth, we have * = 
ed appetites in our minds ſuitable to it, and made ar 
ourſclves uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of | m 
loſing it. And how much this is in every one's of 
power, by making reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as to 
he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor ſo 
let any one ſay, he cannot govern his paſſions, , | 3s 
| nor hinder them from br caking out, and carrying f| ty 
him into action ; for what he can do deln a pr ince, | fo 
or a great man, he can do alone, or in che pF clence . 1 fo 
2 of Gor, HH be wi. th 
8 54. From what has been 0 id, it is caſy to give || de 
account, how it comes to paſs, chat though all Oe | er 

_ deſire happineſs, yet their wills carry them ſo con- in 
trarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is I co 
evil. And to this, Lay, that the various and contra= I th 
ry choices that men make in the world, do not argue f| wh} 


that: 
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that they do not all purſue good ; but that the ſame 


thing is not good to every man alike. This variety 


of purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his 


| happineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the fame way 


to it. Were all the concerns of men terminated in 
this life, why one followed ſtudy and knowledge, 


and another hawking and hunting ; why one choſe 
luxury and debauchery, and another ſobriety and 


riches, would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did 
not aim at his own happineſs ; but becauſe their 
happineſs was placed in different things. And there- 
fore it was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his pa- 
tient that had ſore eyes: If you have more pleaſure 
in the taſte bf wine, than in the uſe of your fight, 
wine is good for you; but it the pleaſure of ſecing 


be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is 


naught. 


§ 55, The mind has a different reliſh; as wall « as 


the palate; and you will as fruitleſsly endeavour to 
delight all men with riches or glory (which yet ſome 


men place their happineſs in), as you would to fatif- 
fy all mens hunger with cheeſe or lobſters ; which, 
though very agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, 
are to others extremely nauſeous and offenſive : and 


many people would with reaſon prefer the griping 
of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes, which are a feaſt 
to others, Het. ce it was, | think, that the philo- 


ſophers of old did in vain inquire, whether ſummum 


bonum conſiſted in riches, or bodily delights, or vir- 


tue, or contemplation ; z and they might have as rea- 
ſonably diſputed, whether the beſt reliſh were to be 


found in apples, plums, or nuts; and have divided 


themſelves into ſects upon it. For as pleaſant taſtes 
depend not on the things, themſclyes, but their a- 
N ecableneſs to this or that particular palate, where- 
in there is great variety; ſo the greateſt happineſs 
conſiſts in the having thoſe things which produce 

the greateſt pleaſure ; and in the abſence of thoſe - 
which cauſe any diſtur bance, any pain, Now theſe, 
to 
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to different men, are very different t things, © 0978 
fore men in this life only have hope ; if in this life 


they can only enjoy, it is not ſtrange, nor unrea- 


ſonable that they thould ſeek their happineſs, by a- 
voiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by 
purſuing all that delight them; wherein it will be 
no wonder to find variety and difference. For, if 
there be no proſpect beyond the grave, the inference 


is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy 


what we delight in, for to morrow we ſhall die. This, 


1] think, may fares to ſhew us the reaſon, why, 


_ though all mens deſires tend to happineſs, yet they 


are not moved by the ſame object. Men may chuſe 
different things, and yet all chuſe right, ſuppoſing. 


them only like a company of poor inſects, whereof 


ſome are bees, delighted with flowers and their 
ſweetneſs ; others beetles, delighted with other kind. 


of viands; which having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they 
_ ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 


§ 56. Theſe things, duly weighed, will give us, 


as | think, a clear view into the ſtate of human li- 


berty. Liberty, it is plain, conſiſts in a power to- 
do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing as we will. 


This cannot be denied. But this ſeeming to com- 


prehend only the actions of a man conſecutive to 
volition, it is farther inquired, whether he be at 
| liberty to will or no? And to this it has been an- 
ſwered, that in moſt caſes a man is not at liberty to 


| forbeay the act of volition ; he muſt exert an act of 


his will, whereby the adtion. propoſed, is made to- 
exiſt, or not to exiſt Hut yet there is a caſe where- 
ma mam is at liberty in reſpect of willing, and that. 
is the chuſing of a remote good as an end to be pur- 
ſucd Here a. man may ſuſpend the act of his choice 


from being determined for or againſt the thing pro- 


poſed, till he has examined, whether it be really of 
a nature in itſelf and conſequences to make him 
| happy or no. For when he has once choſen it, and 


thereby it.is become a part of his happineſs, it rai- 
| ſes 
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ſes deſire, and that proportionably gives him unea- 
ſineſs, which determines his will, and ſets him at 


_ work in purſuit of his choice on all occaſions that 
offer. And here we may ſee how it comes to pals, 


that a man may juſtly incur puniſhment, though it 
it be certain, that in all the particular actions that he 


wills, he does, and neceſſarily does will that which 


he then judges to be good. For, though his will 


be always determined by that which is judged good 
by his underitanding, yet it excuſes him not; be- 
cauſe, by a too haſty choice of his own making, he 
has impoſed on himſelf wrong meaſures of good and 
evil; which, however falſe and fallacious, have the 


fame :nflucnce on all his future conduct, as if they 
were true and right. He has vitiated his own pa- 
late, and muſt be anſwerable to himſelf for the ſicK- 


neſs and death that follows from it. The eternal 
law and nature of things muſt not be altered to com- 


ply with his ill- ordered choice. if the neglect or 
abuſe of the liberty he had to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happineſs, mifleads 


him, the miſcarr.ages that follow on it, muſt be 


imputed to his own election. He had a power to 
ſuſpend his determination: it was given him. that 


he might examine, and take care of his own happi- 


neſs, and look that he were not deceived. nd he 


could never judge, that it was better to be deceived, 


chan not, in a matter of ſo great and near concern - : 


ment. 


What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us FO 


reaſon why men in this world preter different things, 
and purſue happineſs by contrary courſes. But yet 


ſince men are always conſtant, and in earneſt. in 
matters of happineſs and miſery, the queſtion ftill 
remains, how men come often to prefer the worſe 
to the better; and to chuſe that which, by their 
own confeſſion, has made them miſerable ? 

$ 57. Fo account for the various and contrary 
ways men ks, though ail aim at being happy, "6 


4 
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muſt conſider, whence the various uncaſineſſes, that 
determine the will in the preference of each volun- 


tary action, have their riſe. 


1/7, Some of them come from cauſes not in our 
power, ſuch as are often the pains of the body 
from want, diſeaſe, or outward injuries, as the rack, 

Sc. which, when preſent and violent, operate for 
the moſt part forcibly on the will, and turn the 
courſes of mens lives from virtue, piety, and reli- 
gion and what before they judged to lead to hap- 
pineſs; every one not endeavouring, or, through 
diſuſe, not being able, by the contemplation of re- 

mote and future good, to raiſe in himſelf deſires of 
them ſtrong enough to counterbalance the uneaſi- 
| neſs he feels in thoſe bodily torments; and to keep 
his will ſteady in the choice of thoſe actions which 
lead to future happineſs, A neighbour country has 
been of late a tragical theatre, from which we 


might fetch inſtances, if there needed any, and the 


world did not, in all countries and ages, furniſh 
examples enough to confirm that received obſerva- 


tion, Neceſſitas cogit ad turpia; and therefore there 


is great reaſon for us to Fray. Lead us not into temps 


tation. 


_ 24, Other ts ariſe fr om our e of - 

abſent good: which deſires always bear proportion 
to, and depend on the judgment we make, and the 

reliſh we have of any abſent good; in both which 


we are apt to be var touſly miſled, and that wo our 


- own fault. . 
$ 88. In the firſt place, 1 ſhall conſider the wrong 
7 judgments men make of future good and evil, 

whereby their defires are miſled. For as to preſent 


happineſs and miſery, when that alone comes in 


conſideration, and the conſequences are quite re— 
moved, a man never chuſes amiſs; he knows what 


beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers. 


Things in their preſent enjoyment, are what they 
fem ; : the apparent and real $009 are, in this caſe, 


alw ays 


— 
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always the ſame For the pain or pleaſure being 


Juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is felt, the pres 
ſent good or evil is really ſo much as it appears. 
And therefore were every action of ours concluded 


within itſelf, and drew no conſequences after it, 


we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our choice of 
good; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. 
Were the pains of honeſt induſtry, and of ſtarving 
with hunger and cold, ſet together before us, no- 
body would be in doubt which to chuſe : were the 
ſatisfaction of a luſt, and the joys of heaven offer- 
_ ed at once to any one's preſent poſleſhon, he would 
not balance, or err in the eee of: his 
choice. 15 | 
3 & 59. But ſince our voluntary aQtions carry not all 
: the happineſs and miſery, that depend on them, along 
with them in their preſent performance, but are the 
- precedent cauſes of good and evil, which they draw 
after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves 
are paſſed and ceaſe to be; our deſires look beyond 
our preſent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to ab- 
ſent good, according to the neceſſity which we think 
there is of it, to the making or increaſe of our hap- 
pineſs. It is our opinion of ſuch a neceſſity that 
gives it its attraction: without that we are not mo- 


ved by abſent good. For in this narrow ſcantling 


of capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſen- 
| ſible of here, wherein we enjoy but one pleaſure 
at once, which, when all uncaſineſs is away, is, 


whilſt it laſts, fullicient to make us think ourſelves 
happy ; it 1s not all remote, and even apparent 


good, that affects us. Becauſe the indolency and 
enjoyment we have ſufficing for our preſent hap- _ 
pineſs, we defire not to venture the change: ſince 
we judge that we are happy already, being content, 
and that is enough. For who is content, is happy. 
But as ſoon as any new uneaſineſs comes, this hap- 
pineſs i is diſturbed, and we are ſet afreſh on work 
in the purſuit of happineſs. 
„ 5 b | 8 60. 
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| $ 60, Their aptneſs therefore to conclude, that 
they can be happy without it, is one great occaſion 


that men often are not raiſed to the deſire of the 


greateſt abſent good. For while ſuch thoughts poſ- 
leis them, the joys of a future ſtate move them not; 
they have little concern or uneaſineſs about them; 
and the will, free from the determination of ſuch 


deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions, 


and to the removal of thoſe uncaſineſſes which it 
then feels in its want of, and longings after them. 
Change but a man's view of theſe things ; let him 
fee, that virtue and religion are neceflary to his 


| happineſs; let him look into the future ſtate of bliſs 


or miſery, and ſee there Gop, the righteous Judge, 5 


ready to render to every man according to his deeds ; t 


them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, ſeek for 
glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life: but 
wnto every foul that doth evil, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguiſh to him, I ſay, who hath a 
proſpect of the different ſtate of perfect happineſs 
or miſery, that attends all men after this life, de- 


pending on their behaviour here, the meaſures of 
good and evil, that govern his choice, are mightily 
changed, For fince nothing of pleaſure and pain 


in this life, can bear any proportion to endleſs hap- 3 
poineſs, or exquiſite miſery of an immortal foul | 


hereafter, actions in his power will have their pre- 


| ference, not according to the tranſient pleaſure or 
pain that accompanies, or follows them here; but 
as they ſerve to ſecure that Per fect durable happi- I 


| neſs hereafter. 


$ 61, But to ae more particularly for the 


miſery that men often bring on themſelves, notwith- 


ſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue happi- 


neſs, we muſt conſider how things come to be re- 


| preſented to our deſires, under deceitful appear- 
ances: and that is by the judgment pronouncing 


wrongly concerning them. Jo ſee how far this 


re aches, and what are che cauſes of wrong judg- 


: Ment, 
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ment, we muſt remember that things are judged : 


good or bad in a double ſenſe. 
1. That which is properly good or bad, is no- 


thing but barely pleaſure or pain. 


But becauſe not only preſent pleaſure lk 
nin, but that alſo which is apt, by its efficacy or 


_ conſequences, to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is 
a proper object of our defires, and apt to move a 
creature that has foreſight ; therefore things allo 


that draw after them pleaſure and pain, are conſi- 


dered as good and evil. 


$ 62. The wrong judgment that miſleads: us, ind ; 


makes the will often faſten on the worle ſide, lies 
in miſreporting upon the various compariſons of 


theſe, The wrong judgment I am here ſpeaking 
of, is not what one man may think of the determi- 


nation of another; but what every man himſelf 


muſt confeſs to be wrong. For ſince J lay it for a 


| certain ground, that every intelligent being really | 
ſeeks happineſs, which conſiſts in the enjoyment rad 
pleaſure, without any conſiderable mixture of un- 


eaſineſs; it is impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put 


into his own draught any bitter ingredient, or leave 


out any thing in his power, that would tend to his 


ſatisfaction, and the completing of his happineſs, 
but only by wrong judgment. | ſhall not here ſpeak. 
of that miſtake which is the conſequence of invin- 
cible errour, which ſcarce deſerves the name of 


wrong judgment; but of that wrong judgment 


which every man himſelf muſt confeſs to be ſo. 


F 63. I. Therefore, as to preſent pleaſure and 
pain, the mind, as has been ſaid, never miſtakes _ 


that which is re ally good or evil; that which is the 
grcater pleaſure, or the greater pain, is really juſt: 
as it appears. But though preſent pleaſure and 


pain ſhew their diſference-and degrees ſo plainly, as. 


not to leave room for miſtake; yet when we com- 
| pare preſent pleaſure or pain with future, (which 
is uſually the calc 1 in the moſt important determina- 
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tions of the will), we often make wrong judgments 
of them, taking our meaſures of them in different 
| poſitions of diſtance, Objects near 'our-view,. are 


apt to be thought greater than thoſe of a larger 


ſize that are more remote: and fo it is with plea- 


ſures and pains, the preſent are apt to carry it, and 
thoſe at a diſtance have the diſadvantage in the 
compariſon, Thus moſt men, like ſpendrhrift 


heirs, are apt to judge a little in hand, better than 


a great deal to come; and ſo for ſmall matters in 


pofſe Mon, part with great ones in reverſion. But 


that this is a wrong judgment, every one muſt al- 
low, let his pleaſure conſiſt in whatever it will: 


ſince that which is future, will certainly come to be 
preſent; and then, having the fame advantage of 
near neſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full dimenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful miſtake, who judged of it by un- 
equal meaſures, Were the pleaſure of drinking 
accompanied, the very moment a man takes off his 


glaſs, with that ſick ſtomach and aking head, which, 
in ſome men, are ſure to follow not many hours 


after, I think nobody, whatever pleaſure he had 
in his cups, would, on theſe conditions, ever let 
wine touch his lips; which yet he daily ſwallows, 


and the evil fide comes to be choſen only by the 
fallacy of a little difference in time. But if pleaſure 
or pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few hours re- 


moval, how much more will it be ſo. by a farther : 
diſtance, to a man that will not by a right judg- 


9 do what time will, 71. e. bring it home upon 


himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take | 
its true dimenſions? This is the way we uſually | 
impoſe on ourſelves, i in reſpect of bare pleaſure and 
pain, or the true degrees of happineſs or miſery: 
the future loſes its juſt proportion, and what is pre- 


ſent, obtains the preference as the greater, I men- 


tion not here the wrong judgment, whereby the ab- 

ſent are not only leſſened, but reduced to perfect 

nothing; ; when men enjoy what they can at pre- 
fend. 


J d 
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ſent, and make ſure of that, concluding 18 that 


no evil will thence follow: for that lies not in com- 


paring the greatneſs of future good and evil, which 


is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another 
ſort of wrong judgment, which is concerning good 
or evil, as it is conſidered to be the cauſe and 


procurement of pleaſure or pain, that will follow 


| from | it. 


C 64.. The cauſe of our judging amifs, when we . 
compare our preſent pleaſure or pain with future, 


ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow conſtiiu- 
tion of our minds: we cannot well enjoy two plea- 
ſures at once, much leſs any pleaſure almoſt, whil{t 
pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent pleaſure, if it be not- 
very languid, and. almoſt none at all, fills our nar- 
row ſouls, and fo takes up the whole mind, that it 
ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent: or if 
among our pleaſures, there are ſome which arc nog. 
ſtrong enough to exclude the conſideration of 
tmings at a diſtance; yet we. have ſo great an ab- 
horrence of pain, thata little of it extinguiſſics all 
dur pleaſures: a little bitter, mingled: in our cup, 
leaves no reliſh. of the ſweet, Hence it comes, that, 


at any rate, we defire to. be rid of the preſent evil, 


which we are apt to think nothing abſeat. > - 
equal; becauſe, under the prefent. pain, we find 


not ourſclves capable of any the. leaſt degree of 


happineſs. Mens daily complaints are a loud proof, 
of this: the pain that any one actually fecls, is. 
ſtill of all other the worſt; and.it is with uhu | 
they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be .d. 
Zu intolerable as what I now ſuffer.. And. . 

our whole endeavours and thoughts are intel t- 
20 get rid of the preſent evil, before all things, #5 
| the firft neceflary. condition to our havpinels, ler: 
what will follow. Nothing, as we paflionatelyx 
think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the uncalineis; 


that fits. ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe the ab. 


ner from a Pr eſent pleafure that offers itſelf 183 
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a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, the de- 
| fire being inflamed by a near and tempting object; 
it is no wonder that that operates after the ſame 
manner pain does, and leſſens in our thoughts what 
is future; and fo forces us, as it were, blindfold i in 
to its embraces. 

865. Add to this, that abſent good, or, which 4 is 


the ſame thing, future pleaſure, eſpecially if of a 


Tort which we are unacquainted with, ſeldom is able 


to counterbalance any uneaſinels, either of pain or 
deſire, which is preſent, For its greatneſs being no 
more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, 5 


men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give 


place to any preſent deſire; and conclude with 
themſelves, that when it comes to a trial, it may 
pPoſſibly not anſwer the report, or opinion, that 
generally paſſes of it; they having often found, that 


not only what others have magnified, but even 


chat they themſelves have enjoyed with great plea- 
ſure and delight at one time, has proved inſipid or 
nauſeous at another; and therefore they fee no- 
thing in it, for which they ſhould forego a preſent = 


_ enjoyment. But that this is a falſe way of judging, 


when applied to the happineſs of another life, they | 
muſt confeſs, unleſs they will ſay, Gop cannot make | 


thoſe happy he deſigns to be fo, For that being 
intended for a ſtate of happineſs, it muſt cer tainly 
be agreeable to every one's wiſh and deſire: could 
we ſuppoſe their reliſhes as different there, as they 


are here, yet the manna in heaven will ſuit 4 
one's. palate. Thus much of the wrong judgment 
we make of preſent and future pleaſure and pain. 
when they) are compared together, ane fo the ab- 


0 ſent conſidered as future. 


$ 66. II. As to things good or or bad in Gets 80 00 
| ſequences, and by the aptneſs is in them to pro- 
cure us good or evil 1 in the future, We OY amiſs 


| ſever al Ways. 
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1. When we judge that ſo much evil does not 


| _ depend on them, as in truth there does. 


When we judge, that though the en ee 


be of that moment, yet it is not of that certainty, 
but that it may otherwife fall out; or elſe by ſome 
means be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, 


repentance, &c. IL hat theſe. are wrong ways of 
judging, were eafy to ſhew in every par dcular, if I 


would examine them at large ſingly: but 1 ſhall 
only mention this in general, diz. that it is a very 

_ wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture 
a greater good for a lets, upon uncertain gueſſes, | 
and before a due examination be made, proportion- 


able to the weightineſs of the matter, and the con- 


cernment it is to us not to miſtake. This, i think, 
every one muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the 


uſual cauſes of this wrong wee eh HOSE : 
N follow: ing are fome. 


867. J. Tanorance, He that jadges: with in- 


| forming himfelf to the utmoſt that he is PEI 


cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 
II. Inadvertency. When a man overlooks even 
that which he does know. I his is an affected and 


preſent ignorance, which miſleads our judgments 
as much as the other, Judging is, as it were, ba- 


lancing an account, and determining en which 
fide the odds lies, If therefore either tide be hud- 
dled up in haſte, and ſeveral of the ſums, that 


| ſhould have gone into the reckoning, be overlook- 
cd, and left out, this precipitancy cauſes as wrong 


a judgment, as if it were a perfect ignorance. 
That which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the 
prevalency of ſome preſent pleaſure or pain, height- 
ened by our feeble paſſionate nature, moſt ſtrongly 


wrought on by what is preſent, To check this 


precipitancy, our underſtanding and reaſon was 
given us, if we will make a right uſe of it, to ſearch 
and ſee, and then judge thereupon. Without li- 


and | 
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| and withour underſtanding, liberty, if it could be, 


would ſignify nothing. If a man ſees what would 
do him good or harm, what would make him hap- 


py or miſerable, without being able to move him- 


elf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the 


better for ſecing ? And he that is at liberty to ramble 


in perfect darkneſs, what is his liberty better, than 


if he were driven up and down as a bubble by the 


force of the wind? The being acted by a blind im- 


pulſe from without, or from within, is little odds, 


Ihe firſt therefore, and great uſe of liberty, is to 
binder blind precipitancy ; the prineipal exerciſe of 


freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the eycs, look 


about, and take a view of the conſequence of what 
we are going to do, as much as the weight of the 


matter requires. How much floth and negligence, 


heat and paſſion, the prevalency of faſhion, or ac- 
quir ed indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on 
occaſion to theſe wrong judgments, 1 ſhall not here 
farther inquire. I fhall only add one other falſe 
judgment, which I think neceſſary to mention, be- 
cauſe perhaps it is little taken. notice of, though of 2 


great influence. 


§ 68. All, men deſire e chat 18 paſt ” 


doubt: but, as has been already obſerved, when 


they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with 


any pleaſure at hand, or that cuſtom has endeared 


to them, to reſt fatisfied. 1 in that; and ſo being hap-- 
py, till ſome new defire,. by making them uneaſy,. | 
_ diſturbs. that happineſs, and ſhews them, that they | 
are not. ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the will 
determined: to any action in, purſuit of any other | 
| known or apparent 3 For ſince we find that 
rts of good, but one excludes 


we cannot enjoy all 
another; we do not fix our deſires- on every appa- 
rent greater good, unleſs. it be judged to be neceſ- 


ſary to our happineſs : i we think we can be happy 
without it, it moves us nat. This is another oc-- 
caſian to men of judging wrong, when they take 


Chap. .. O poet. „ 


not that to be neceſſary to their anhin which 
really is ſo. This miſtake miſleads us both in the 
choice of the good we aim at, and very often in 
the means to it, when it is a remote good. But, 
which way ever it be, either by placing it where 
really i it is not, or by neglecting the means, as not 
neceſſary to it, when a man miſſes his great end, 
| happineſs, he will acknowledge he judged not right. 
That which contributes to this miſtake, is the real 
or ſuppoſed unpleaſantneſs of the actions, which 
are the way to this end; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous 
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a thing to men, to make themſelves unhappy in or- 
Jer to happineſs, Gar ey do not eaftly ag them 
tees te . 19 
9 69. The laſt 1 inquiry tbenctane concerning this 55 
. matter is, Whether it be in a man's power to change 
- | the pleaſantneſs, and unpleaſantnefs, that accom 
a | panics any ſort of action? and as to that, it is plain ia 
Ee many caſes he can, Men may and ſhould correct 
e | their palates, and give a reliſh to what either has, 
- | or they ſuppoſe has none. The reliſh of the mind, 
f | is as various as that of the body, and like that too 
I may be altered; and it is a miſtake to think, that 
ſt | men cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indiffer- | 
n | encythatisin actions, into pleaſure and deſire, if 
h | they wl do but what is in their power, A que, - 
d | conſideration will do it in ſome caſes ; and practice, 
p- application, and cuſtom, in moſt, Bread or to- 
y. | bacco. may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to 
ey | | be uſeful to health, becauſe of an indifferency or 
ul diſreliſh to them; reaſon and confideration at firſt 
er | recommends, and begins their trial, and uſe finds, 
at | or cuſtom makes them pleaſant. I hat this is ſo in 
les | virtue too, is very certain, Actions are pleaſing or 
da- | diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſide red, as a 
eſe | means to a greater and more deſirable end. The 
py | eating of a well-ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's 
c- | palate, may move the mind by the delight itſelf, | 
ke chat accompanics the cating, without reterence to 
N | | 2 | „ 
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any other end: 
pleaſure there is in health and ſtrength, (to which 


that meat is ſubſervient), may add a new guſto, able 
In the 


to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſhed potion. 
latter of theſe, any action is rendered more or leſs 


pleaſing, only by the contemplation of the end, and 
_ the being more or leſs perſuaded of its tendency to 


it, or neceflary connection with it: but the pleaſure 
of the action itſelf is beſt acquired, or increaſed, by 
uſe and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that 

which at a diſtance we looked on with averſion, 


and by repetitions, wears us into a liking of what | 

Habits 
have powerful charms, and put ſo ſtrong attrac- 

iions of eaſineſs and pleaſure i into what we accuſtom } 
ourſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at 


poſſibly, in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. 


leaſt be eaſy in the omiſſion of actions, which ha- 


Siryal practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends 
Though this be very viſible, and every 
one's experience ſhews him he can do ſo; yet it is a 
part, in the conduct of men towards their bappt- | 
neſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly | 


_ entertained as a paradox, if it be ſaid, that men 
can make things or actions more or leſs pleaſing to 


themſelves ; and thereby remedy that, to which 
one may juſtly impute a great deal of their wander- 
Faſhion, and the common opinion, having 


ing. 
ſettled wrong notions, and education and cuſtom ill 
ha bits, the juſt values of things are miſplaced, and 


the palates of men corrupted. Pains ſhould be 
taken to rectify theſe; and contrary habits change 
our pleaſures, and give a reliſh to that which is ne- 
This every 


ceflary, or conducive to our happinels. 
one muſt confeſs he can do; and when happineſs is 
loſt, and miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs, he 


did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn himſelf. 
For it: 


and 1 aſk every one, whether he has not 
often done ſo? 


ee I dall not enlarge. aa farther on "ihe 
| wrong 


to which the conſideration of the 


the £ 


rong 


certain hope of annihilation. 
| though the virtuous life here had nothing but pain, 

and the vitious coprinual pleaſure; which yet is, 
for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and wicked men 


infinite miſery i in the other ; 
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wrong judgments, and neglect of what is in their 


power, whereby men miſlead themſelves. I his 
would make a volume, and is not my buſineſs, But 
whatever falſe notions, or ſhameful neglect of what 
is in their power, may put men out of their way to 
happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, into ſo 


different courſes of life; this yet is certain, that mo- 


rality, eſtabliſhed upon its true foundations, cannot 
but determine the choice in any one that will but 
conſider : and he that will not be ſo far a rational 
creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite hap- 
pineſs and miſer y, muſt nceds condemn himfelf, as 
not making that uſe of his underſtanding he ſhould. 

The rewards and puniſhments of another life, 


which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as the enforce- 


ments of his law, are of weight enough to deter- 


mine the choice, againſt whatever pleaſure or pain 


this life can ſhew, when the eternal ſtate is con- 5 


ſidered but in its bare poſſibility, which nobody can 
make any doubt of. tle that will allow exquiſite 
[| and endleſs happineſs to be but the poſlible conſe- 
| quence of a good life here, and the contrary ſtate, 
| the poſſible reward of a bad one, muſt own him- 
ſelf to judge very much amiſs, if he does not con- 
6 clude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expecta- 
| tion of everlaſting bliſs. which may come, is to be 


preferred to a vitious one, with the fear of that 


_ dreadful ſtate of miſery, which it is very poſlible 


may. overtake the guilty; or at beſt the terrible un- 
his is evidently lo, 


have not much the odds to brag of, even in their 


| preſent poſiciiion ; ; Nay. all things rightly conſider- 


ed, have, think, even the worſt part here But 
when infinite happineſs is put in one ſcale, againſt 


if the worſt that comes 
to the ous man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that 


— . 
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the wicked can attain to, if he be in the right who 
can, without madneſs, run the venture? Who, in 
his wits, would chuſe to come within a poſſibility 
of infinite miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet 


nothing to be got by that hazard? Whereas, on the 


other ſide, the ſober man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite happineſs to be got, if his expectation comes 


to paſs. If the goed man be in the right, he is 


eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he js not miſerable, 
he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the wicked 


be in the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, 


he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt 
_ manifeſt wrong judgment, that does not preſently 
| fee, to which ide, in this caſe, the preference is to 
be given? I have forborn to mention any thing of 


the certainty or probability of a future ſtate, de- 


ſigning here to ſhew the wrong judgment, that any 


one muſt allow he makes upon his own principles, 


laid how he pleaſes, who preters the ſhort pleaſures 
of a vitious life upon any confideration, whilſt he | 
knows, and cannot but be heats that a future Y 
15 life 1 is at leaſt poſable;. 5 
§ 71. To conclude this inquiry into human li- 
berty, which, as it ſtood before, | myſelf from the 
beginning fearing, and a very judicious friend of 
mine, ſince the publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome 
miſtake in it, though he could not particularly ſhew 


it me, I was put upon a ſtricter review of this chap- 


ter: wherein, lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce 


obſervable flip I had made, in putting one ſeemingly 


indifferent word for another, that diſcovery opened | 
to me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond | 
edition, | ſubmit to the learned world, and which, | 
in ſhort, is this: Liberty has a power to act or nor 


to act, according as the mind diredts. A power to 


direct the operative faculties to motion or reſt in 


particular inſtances, is that which we call the 2070. 
That which, in the train of our voluntar actions, 
Y 


deter mines. the will to any change of operation, 1s 
ſome 


ſome 
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ſome preſent wnea/meſs, which is, or at leaſt is al- 


ways accompanied with that of deſire. Deſire is al- 


ways moved by evil, to fly it; becauſe a total free- 


dom from pain, always makes a neceſſary part of 


our happineſs: but every goed, nay, every greater 


good, does not conſtantly move deſire, becauſe it 


may not make, or may not be taken to make any 

neceſſary part of our happineſs. For all that we 

deſire, is only to be happy. But though this gene- 
ral defire of happineſs operates conſtantly and in- 
_ variably, yet the ſatisfaction of any particular de- 
_ fire can be ſuſpended from determining the will to 
any ſubſervient action, till we have maturely exa- 


mined, whether the particular apparent good, 


which we then deſire, makes a part of our real 
happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. 
| Thereſult of our judgment upon that examination, 
is what ultimately determines the man, who could 


not be free, if his will were determined by any 


thing, but his own defire guided by his own judg- 
ment. 1 know that liberty, by ſome, is placed in 
an indifferency of the man, antecedent to the de- 
termination of his will. I with they who lay ſo 


much ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent indifferency, as 
they call it, had told us plainly, whether this ſup- 


poſed indifferency be antecedent to the thought and 
jddgment of the underſtanding, as well as to the de- 
cree of the will. For it is pretty hard to Rate it 


between them; i. e. immediately after the judg · 


ment of the underſtanding, and before the determi- 


nation of the will, becauſe the determination of the 


| will immediately follows the judgment of the under- 


ſtanding; and to place liberty in an indifferency, 
antecedent to the thought and judgment of the un- 


derſtanding, ſeems to me to place liberty in a ſtate 


of darkneſs, wherein we.can neither ſee nor ſay any 


thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a ſubject incapa- 


ble of it, no agent being allowed capable of liber- 
ty, but in conſequence of thought and judgment. 
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I am not nice about phraſes, and therefore conſent 


to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that liberty 


is placed in indifferency ; but it is in an indifferen- 
cy that remains after the judgment of the under- 
ſtanding; yea, even after the determination of the 
will: and that is an indifferency not of the man; 
(for after he has once judged which is beſt, vis. 
to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent), but 
an indifferency of the operative powers of the man, 
which remaining equally able to operate, or to for- 
bear operating after, as before the decree of the 
will, are in a ſtate, which, if one pleaſes, may be | 
called indifferency ; and as far as this indifferency 
reaches, a man is free, and no farther. J. g. I 
Have the ability to move my hand, or to let it reſt, | 
| that operative power is indifferent to move, or not | 
to move my hand: I am then, in that reſpect, per- 
fectly free. My will determines that operative 
power to reſt, | am yet free, becauſe the indiffer- 
_ ency of that my operative power to act, or not to 
act, ſtill remains; the power of moving my hand, 
is not at all impaired by the determination of my 
will, which at preſent orders reſt ; the indifferency 
of chat power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the 
trial, by ordering the contrary, Put if, during the. 
reſt of my hand, it be ſeized by a ſudden palſy, the 


indifferency of that operative power is gone, and 
with it my liberty; I have no longer freedom in 


that reſpect, but am under a neceſſity of letting my 
hand reſt. On the other fide, if my hand be put 
in motion by a convulſion, the indifferency of that 
operative faculty i is taken away by that motion, and“ 
my liberty in that caſe is loſt: for I am under a 
_ neceſſity of having my hand move, I have added 


this, to ſhew in what ſort of indifferency oy 
ſeems to me to Es and not in any other, 
.xeal or imaginary. 
972. True notions concerning the nature and 
| extent 


put 


that | 
and 
+3 4 Wo 
Ided. 
erty 1 
Her; 


and 


tent 


diſcovered ground for. In what 1 f 
An unbiaſſed indi fferency followed truth, whither I 
thought ſhe led me. But neither being fo vain as 
to fancy infallibility, nor fo diſingenuous as to diſ- 


verer inquiry has ſuggeſted. 
but that ſome may think my former notions right, 


and ſome (as J have already found) theſe latter; 
and ſome neither. 
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my attempt to explain it has led me into. The 


ideas of will, volition, liberty, and neceſſity, in this 
chapter of power, came naturally in my way. In a 
former edition of this treatiſe, I gave an account of 
my thoughts concerning them, according to the- 
light I then had: 


and not a worſhipper of my own doctrines, | o. n. 


and now, as a lover of truth, 


ſome change of my opinion, which I think | have 
rſt writ, | with- 


ſemble my miſtakes, for fear of blemiſhing my repu- 


tation, I have, with the ſame ſincere defign for 


truth only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſe- 
It is not impoſlible, 


| ſhall not at all wonder at this 
variety in mens opinions: impartial deduétions of 


reaſon in controverted points being ſo very rare, 
and exact ones in abſtract notions not ſo very eaſy, 
eſpecially if of any length. 
| ſhould think myſelf not a little beholden to any 


And therefore I 


one, who would, upon theſe, or any other grounds, . 


: fairly clear this ſubje&t of überty from any aithcule: 


ties that may yet remain. 


But before | cloſe this chapter, it may, perbepe, 6 
be to our purpoſe, and help to give us clearer con- 


ceptions about power, if we make our thoughts 


take a little more exact ſurvey of action. I have: 
ſaid above, that we have ideas but of two ſorts of 
action, diz. motion and thinking, 


Theſe, in truth, 


though called and counted actions, yet, if nearly 
conſidered, will not be found to be always perfect- 
ly ſo. For, if 1 miſtake not, there are inſtances 
of both Kinds, which, upon due conſider ation, will. 

. be 
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extent of liberty, are of ſo great importance, that 
I hope | ſhall be pardoned this digrefſion, which 


4 
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4 be found rather paſſions than actions, and confe- 
i quently fo far the effects barely of paffive powers in 
' thoſe ſubjects. Which yet on their account are 


thought agents. For in theſe inſtances, the ſub- 


ſtance that hath motion, or thought, receives the 


E impreſſion, whereby it is put into that action pure - 


© iy from without, and lo acts merely by the capaci- 
| iy it has to receive ſuch an impr eſffion from ſome 


external agent; and juch a power is not properly 


an active 3 but a mere paſſive capacity in the 
ſubject. Sometimes the ſubſtance, or agent, puts 
itſelf into action by its own power, and this is pro- 


perly active power. Whatſoever modification a 


fubſtance bas, whereby it produces any effect, that 


js called action; v. g. a ſolid ſubſtance by motion 


operates on, or alters the ſenſible ideas of another 


5 fubſtance, and therefore this modification of mo- 
tion we call action. But yet this motion, in that 
ſolid ſubſtance, is, when rightly conſidered, but a 


paſſion, if it received it ovly from ſome external 


from the operation of any external ſubſtance, is 


tive power, or capacity. But to be able to bring 


of languages, may be apt to lead us into: ſince 


does not ſignify any action in me, whereby I ope- 


agent. So that the active power of motion is in 
no ſubſtance which cannot begin motion in itſelf, 
| or in another ſubſtance, when at reſt. So likewiſe 
| in thinking, a power to receive ideas or thoughts 


| ' Called a power of thinking : but this is but a paf- 


Into view ideas out of ſight, at one's own choice, 
and to compare which of them one thinks fit, this 

is an active power, This reflection may be of ſome 

uʒſe to preſerve us from miſtakes about powers and 
actions, which grammar, and the common frame 


what is ſignified by verbs that grammarians call ac- 
tive, does not always ſignify action; v. g. this pro- 
poſition, I ſec the moon, or a ſtar, or | feel the 
Heat of the ſun, though expreſſed by a verb active, 


rate on thoſe ſubſtances; but che reception of the 
| ideas 
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ideas of light, roundneſs, and heat, wherein am 
not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that 


poſition of my eyes, or body, avoid receiving 
them. But when | turn my eyes another way, or 


remove my body out of the ſun-beams, J am pro- 
perly active; 
power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that mo- 


tion. Such an action is the product of active 
1 


becauſe of my own choice, by a 


S 73: And thus I have, | in a ſhort nt, gi- 


ven a view of our original ideas, from whence all 


the reſt are derived, and of which they are made 


up; which if I would conſider as a philoſopher, 


and examine on what cauſes they depend, and of 


what they are made, I believe they all might be re- 
. duced to theſe few primary and original — VIZ, 


Extenſion, 
Solidity, | ET 
Mobility, or the power of being moved ; 
which, by our ſenſes, we receive from the body : 
Perceptivily, or the ant of perception, or 


| thinking; - 


Mctivity, or the power of moving; 5 


which, by reflection, we receive from our minds. 


I crave leave to make uſe of theſe two new words, to 


avoid the danger of being miſtaken in the uſe of 


thoſe which are equivocal. 
30 
Duration, 
Number, 

which belong both to the one and the other, we 

have, perhaps, all the original ideas, on which 

the reſt depend. For by theſe, 1 imagine, might 


To which if we add 


be explained the nature of colours, ſounds, taſtes, 
ſmells, and all other ideas we have, if we had but 
faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo- 


dified extenſions and motions of thoſe minute bo- 


dies, which produce thoſe ſeveral ſenſations in us. 


But my preſent purpole being only to inquire into 


the 
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the knowledge the mind has of things, by thoſe i- 
deas and appearances, which Gop has fitted it to 
receive from them, and how the mind comes by that 
knowledge, rather than into their cauſes, or man- 
ner of production, I ſhall not, contrary to the de - 

ſign of this eſſay, ſet myſelf to inquire philoſophi - 
cally into the peculiar conſtitution of bodies, and 

the configuration of parts, whereby they have the 
power to produce in us the ideas of their ſenſible 
qualities: I ſhall not enter any farther into that 
diſquiſition; it ſufficing to my purpoſe to obferve, 
that: gold or ſaffron has a power to produce in us 
the idea of yellow; and ſnow or milk, the: idea of 
white; which we can only have by our fight, with- 
out examining the texture of the parts of thoſe bo- 
dlies, or the particular figures, or motion of the 
particles, which rebound from them, to cauſe in 
us that particular ſenſation : though when we go 
beyond the bare ideas of our minds, and would 
inquire into their cauſes, we cannot conceive w_ 
thing elſe to be in any ſenſible object, whereby it 
produces different ideas in us, but the different 
bulk, figure, number, texture, and motion of 
its inſenſible PRs | . 
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